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CHAPTER I. 

I am an old man, and old more from infirmities 
than years. Sickness and time, however, though 
they have robbed me of many blessings, have left 
my memory fresh and green, as in the days of my 
childhood. To this I am indebted for almost the 
only amusement that remains to me. I sit and 
ruminate upon the days that are gone, and although 
tliese recollections are often fraught with agonizing 
sorrow, I dwell upon them with a degree of te- 
nacity, which shows how indelibly their memory is 
engraven on my heart. 

To forget or to remember, at pleasure, is eqnally 
beyond the power of man. Sometimes 1 wish I 
could forget ; — perhaps it is better as it is. 

" Let fate do her worst, there are moments of joy. 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot des- 
troy. 
Which come in the night time of sorrow and care. 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 

Long, long be my heart with such memories filled, 
Like a vase in which roses have once been distilled. 
You may break — ^you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still." 

It is one of the melancholy pleasures of declining 
life, to recollect every circumstance concerning 
departed friends, whose beloved forms we can no 
longer see. In these serious moments of reflec- 
tion, how relieving is the thought — what cordial 
balm to the heart, to know that the separation is 
only temporary — not eternal — that there is a time 
to come of reunion with those, with whom our hap- 
piest days on earth were spent. When the short 
dream of life is over — when the dismal phantoms 
shall vanish at the brightness of the everlasting day. 

" Then shall no fate again divide the souls. 
Which nature thou didst for each other form." 

My solitary hours have lately been enlivened by 
the occasional society of a kind friend who passes 
eveiy unemployed evening with me. To him, with 
all the garrulitj of old age, 1 have unburdened my 
mind, by relatmg many a story of by-gone days ; 
and so interested has he been, in the narration of 
some of them, that he has persuaded me to allow 
him to transcribe my words. Thence is the origin 



of the present tale, which, from its importunity, I 
have been tempted to bring from the depths of an 
old man 's memory. 

I am by profession a clergyman ; but a morbid 
feeling oi the necessity of locomotion, prevented 
my ever becoming a steady performer of my cleri- 
cal duties. I wandered far and near, and France, 
and the other European countries, I was for ever 
visiting. 

However, it did happen that, for a few brief 
years, I was stationary: — perhaps I might have 
continued so for the rest of my life, but circum- 
stances proved adverse to this event. I had ac- 
cepted a curacy in a peaceful happy spot, and soon 
became so fond of it, and of the inhabitants of the 
locale, that I could have ended my days amongst 
them ; but my rector dying — after some of the hap- 
piest years I ever spent— 1 was obliged to give up 
the curacy and again resumed my life of pilgrim- 
age. 

It was during the period to which I have just 
alluded, that I became acquainted with the loved 
being who is to be the heroine of my tale. 

My parsonage was situated almost within the 
walls of the park, belonging to the Marquis of 
Belmont. It :(vas a sweet picturesque little spot, 
possessing all the advantages which stately woods, 
and magnificent scenery afford. 

My memory dwells for ever on that beauteous 
home, which,, for a brief space, I could call my 
own. My garden in all the luxuriance of summer 
charms l-^Methinks I can even smell the perfume 
of my favourite flowers, when in the early morn- 
ing 1 sallied forth to greet my treasures. Oh ! 
memory — memory ! how it lingers over every 
cherished spot and nook of this, to me, almost a 
paradise ! During the course of my wandering 
life, these were my only days of tranquil happiness: 
they were as fleeting, as they were sweet 

The Marquis and his children were excellent 
people, and the young and rising family were ever 
to me objects of interest and admiration. The 
Villi^e of Fairbourne was a pattern of neatness and 
comfort. The inhabitants, for the roost part, an 
industrious and artless race, and most solicitous did 
I feel, both for their spiritual and temporal welfare. 

There was one little white cottage, standing 
rather apart from the rest of the houses, and sur- 
rounded by a small garden, which had been for 
some time unoccupied. One morning, however, on 
my walking through the village, I perceived an un- 
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usual degree of bustle, ivithin its hitherto untenant- 
ed walls. The windows were all open, and the 
noise of scrubbing buushes was heard in every di- 
rection. I was still standing with a deg^e of in- 
quisitive speculation, intending to make some in- 
quiries upon the subject, when a cart drove up, 
laden with furniture belonging to the new tenant. 

1 had been away for a fornight, therefore had 
heard none of the village gossip j so I stepped into 
the shop, par excellence, in order to gain every in- 
formation concerning my new parishioner. 1 was 
told that the expected inhabitant of the white cot- 
tage was the widow of an officer, left with one little 
girl, and that her name was Elton. 

" She seems but poor in plight, Sir," said the 
git)cer, " for I hear that her huwand was killed in 
battle, and has left her with no other provision but 
her pension ; however, she has the cottage for next 
to nothing, and as this is a cheap place for living, 
perhaps she may be able to get on. The cottage 
is certainly a poor abode, it she has seen better 
days." 

I returned home this day full of the white cot- 
tage and the widow lady, conjuring up all sorts of 
romantic visions with regard to her, and her situa- 
tion. She arrived in the coui^e of the week, and 
1, in due time, paid her my pastoral visit, but as 
usual was disappointed. 

Mrs. Elton was a common-place sort of woman, 
about thirty-five yeai*s old, full of cares and per- 
plexities, which rendered her cross and fidgetty, 
and evidently possessing very little self-possession, 
or arrangement. Her cottage, however, was al- 
ready put into decent order. 

On my complimenting her upon the activity she 
displayed, in so soon giving a home appearance to 
her new abode, she replied:— *• Oh, Sir! I have 
had nothine to do with it I have neither the 
spirits nor the strength to exert myself. I can do 
little else than sit and cry over my misfortunes ; it 
has all been done by Rosalie and her nurse." 
- Then it was Rosalie that I was anxious to see ; 
but on my requesting to be introduced to the young 
lady, her mother told me that most probably she 
was not fit to be seen, and that I must excuse her 
appearing that day, for though she was a good girl, 
she was seldom a very tidy one, and now that she 
had so much to do, she was not presentable. 

**ln her poor father's life-time," Mrs. Elton 
continued, '' some pains were taken with her edu- 
cation; and when we were abroad, she had the 
benefit of masters ; but now I suppose she roust 
give up every thing, and just turn into a mere 
household drudge. I am sure," she added, whim- 
pering, " I can do nothing for her." 

The young lady's scruples were not as great as 
those of her mamma, for scarcely had she thus 
spoken, when the door opened, and in she walked. 

I must allow that she was not strictly neat in her 
appearance: her clothes were soiled, and she was 
evidently heated by household exertions — but there 
-was something in the countenance of the little girl, 
as she stopped short, confused and blushing, at the 
door — confounded by the unexpected sight of a 
stranger, and by her mother's reprehensive looks, 
which went directly to my heart. Not that beauty 
was her recommendation, for at this time, Rosalie 
had very little. 

She was a short g^rl of ten years old, with a re- 
markably sallow complexion ; however, the vivid 
blush with which she greeted me, brightened her 
skin, and showed to the greatest advantage, a pair 
of— certainly — the most magnificent eyes I had 
ever beheld. In a moment afterwards, the blush 
had faded, and the complexion resumed its swarthi- 



ness ; without its assistance, the eyes lost all their 
splendour. 

Mrs. Elton rebuked the little girl for her abrupt 
entrance, and ordered her to leave the room. She 
would have obeyed immediately had not I taken 
hold of one of her — I must allow — dirty small 
hands, and drawn her towards n^e. This simple 
action was the foundation of our farther friendship. 
Rosalie seemed gratified, for she turned her large 
eyes upon me with a look of afiection, which I re- 
member at this moment, and leant caressingly 
against me whilst I spoke to her. 

We very soon became acquainted, and I went 
home, filled with a degree of interest for my newly 
acquired youn^ friend, which I felt would be both 
strong and lasting. 

The next morning, as I was walking through the 
village, my thoughts reverted to my little acquaint- 
ance, and I sallied towards the garden-gate, merely 
to look over it, in the hope of gaining a sight of her 
black eyes. 

I saw her at a short distance, up to her ears in 
soil and dirt, busily digs^ing a fiower-bed ; but my 
steps were riveted to the spot on which I stood, 
and my surprised senses listened to a strain of 
melody — as unexpected as it was beautiful. 

Notwithstanding her laborious occupation, Rosa- 
lie was singing an Italian air fi*om one of Rossini's 
operas, and so splendid was the voice, and so ex- 
traoixlinary the execution, that I, who from ray 
long residence in Italy — the land of song — am a 
passionate lover of muue, was enchanted beyond 
the power of description. 

I listened until she suddenly broke off the strain 
in the midst of a beautiful cadence ; her attention 
was attracted by the sight of a large worm which 
she had disturbed during her labours, and whose 
progress she was now watching with infantile de- 
light. "What a contrast between her child-like ac- 
tions, and the extraordinary science her voice ex- 
hibited ! I opened the gate, and walked towards 
her. She was delighted to see me, and unrestrain- 
ed by the presence of her mother, chattered on 
with childish freedom. 

I soon discovered all her wants and wishes. She 
was very fond of flowers, but her present garden 
was quite uncultivated. I found that two or three 
days' labour would set it all to rights, and promised 
to send a man to perform the task — and plants and 
seeds. 

Rosalie's face beamed with delight at the antici- 
pation of her expected treasures. 

** Thank you — thank you a thousand times, dear 
good Sir," she exclaimed, in an ecstasy of joy and 
gratitude. 

" But I expect to be repaid, Rosalie," I said. 
Her countenance fell. 

" What have I to give ? Not one flower — nothing 
in the world." 

•* Yes, you have j you must sing to me just such 
another song, as I heard vou so sweetly warbling 
whilst I sto<xl at the gate." 

« Oh ! if that is all," she exclaimed, joyfully, "I 
will repay you to the very extent of your wishes. 
What shall it be ?" 

She then seated herself upon a broken bench. 
" Sit down by me," she said, " and I will sing to 
you as long as you please." 

And she did sing; and so beautifully, that my cu« 
riosity, as well as my admiration, was excited. 

" And where did you learn this ?" I asked, afl 
she had finished. 

**0h !" she replied, "I have sung ever sine 
was born." She added, with a deep sigh, " i 
poor father doated upon music — he was an exc 
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lent peiformer, and took great pains with me. 
Then, abroad, [ went very often to the opera, and 
we saw a good deal of professional people, who 
liked to hear me sing, and taught me the fine songs 
I have just been singing. But I know some Eng- 
lish airs if you like them better"' — ^and then she 
commenced that beautiful dilty, **Auld Robin 
Gray." 

Can T ever forget that clear young voice — those 
tones of native melwly ? 

No ! — at this moment, though years have passed 
by, their sounds still ring in my ears. 1 feel, in- 
deed, that they were angelic strains, and 1 indulge 
in the hope that I shall hear them again. The 
lips from which they proceeded are cold in death. 
Although that voice of melody is now mute — in 
heaven, it is my cherished idea — my dearest hope, 
that my sweet young friend may be one of the 
choir of angels who sing eternal praises at the 
throne of God ! May 1, through the merits of 
His Son, meet her herealter in those realms of 
peace ! 



CHAPTER n. 

It was the month of May ; the Marquis's family 
"were in London, and not expected to return to the 
country until August. Before this period my ac- 
quaintance with Rosalie had deepened into extreme 
intimacy. I soon discovered her family history. 
Her mother — a great beauty, though penniless — 
had married Mr. Elton, then a lieutenant in a 
marching regiment, with no other income but his 
pay. She had been abroad with her husband, 
who, having there attained the rank of captain, fell 
in an engagement, leaving his widow and child 
almost destitute. By the assistance of some friends, 
she was enabled to return to England, and to fur- 
nish the cottage in which she was now residing, 
where, u])on a scanty pittance, she believed she was 
doomed to pass the rest of her life. She was ac- 
companied by one female servant, a soldier's wife, 
whose husband had perished on the field of glory. 
She had nursed the little Rosalie from her birth ; 
and from the firm mind of this good woman, the 
child had gained all the excellence which she after- 
"wards displayed. I found the little girl almost 
totally uneducated,but anxious, beyond all measure, 
to learn. My plan was soon arranged ; she was to 
come to me eveiy morning, and 1 was to be her 
instructor. These were pleasant hours to me ; her 
quickness was incredible, and my zeal in teaching 
equally great. 

Education, when it works upon a superior mind, 
draws out to view eveiy talent and perfection ; 
personal virtue displays its greatness — the senti- 
ments become generous — the manners endearing 
—it gives a polish to every action. Rosalie im- 
proved ever)' day; her manners softened ; even her 
countenance increased in expression, for, before we 
met, the poor child had many disadvantages against 
■which to struggle. Her mother's temper was ca- 
pricious and unamiable, and I soon discovered that 
she was both ignorant and silly. Rosalie had never 
been pi-operly managed, so no wonder that the 
seeds of evil, as well as of good, had been implant- 
ed in her nature ; those of evil were but of fragile 
growth — the soil from which they sprung was too 
rich and good to nurture them, and every day 1 
"witnessed new perfections in my little pupil. 

The autumn came, and with the season the 



family of the Park arrived to gladden every heart 
The par^ consisted of a great many children, of 
all ages, from babies, to youths of fifteen and six- 
teen. They were a charming group ! 

The Marchioness was an excellent, kind-hearted 
woman ; unspoilt by prosperity and the world — her 
tastes were simple. She, as well as her noble hus- 
band, loved the countr}' and unostentatious pursuits, 
and were both desirous that their children should 
do the same. Their retui*n to Belmont Abbey was 
hailed with joy by every class. 

The countenances of the young people were open 
and beautiful, with an expression of high-breeding, 
at the same time full of affability and cheerfulness. 
The youths of the family were tall and gracefully 
made, and their whole appearance natural and 
easy. 

As an admired author expresses himself, 
•* There is a healthful haixliness about real digni- 
ty, that never dreads contact and communion with 
others, however humble ; it is only spurious pride 
that is morbid and sensitive." The young ladies 
delighted to stop and talk to the poor people of the 
village — to notice the children, and hear the story 
of the humble cottagers. I loved them all, and 
their return was, ever to me, a gala day. 

I now hoped that I had prepared for them a 
pleasant surprise. We had always been very proud 
of our little village choir ; it had been one of my 
most favourite hobbies, and I had been assisted, 
very assiduously, by the young ladies and their go- 
verness — a German, who possessed great musical 
abilities. Now, I had indeed, gained a powerful 
auxiliary ! Rosalie practised hard to produce an 
efiect,and was to intro<luce a solo for the first Sun- 
day's anthem. Her strong contralto voice was 
beautifully adapted to church music. It was thus 
I intended to present my little protegee to this illus- 
trious family. 

Saturday arrived, and the whole aspect of the 
place was brightened by the presence of its noble 
owners. The next day, as usual, the whole house- 
hold joyfully attended my little church. 

My heart beat high at the moment the music 
commenced, when Rosalie appeared in front of the 
gallery, and chanted forth, with the utmost sweet- 
ness and skill, that beautiful sacred song of Pcr- 
golesi's, *' Lord ! have mercy upon me !" She was 
ably accompanied by our organist, a young begin- 
ner of some science. 

My eyes, for a moment, fell upon the counte- 
nances of the occupants of the Belmont pew, and 
I saw with satisfaction, that admiration, surprise, 
and delight beamed from them. Certainly, nothing 
could well surpass the beauty of the voice of the 
little cantatrice, and, although far from lovely, her 
childish appearance and sweet countenance were 
passports which found their way into the hearts of 
all who heaiM her. 

From this moment Rosalie might date the happi- 
ness, which flowed with a rich current, during the 
five ensuing years of her life — days, indeed, of joy 
to her, sweet soul ! although their brilliancy, per- 
haps, rendered those that followe<l but the more 
dark and dismal. 

In the bitterness of my feelings I sometimes 
blame myself; but still the firm reliance that God 
directs our every effort must solace me ; and the 
conviction that he often ** chasteneth whom he 
loveth," is my support, when self-reproach wrings 
my heart, and I bow my head in humility to his 
dispensations. His consolations are the only true 
ones; and now I comfort myself by thinking, that 
all the sorrows she felt in this world, have been but 
thorns in her passage to that eternal state, in 
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which, I reverentially trust, she is far happier than 
we who are still on earth. 

Rosalie hecame almost domesticated at the Ab- 
hey. The family were all enthusiasts upon the 
subject of music, and this circumstance, in the first 
instance, made them patronise the little singer. 
The German governess, Mademoiselle Kramer, 
was too happy to assist in cultivating such splendid 
talent ; and the English instructress willingly lent 
her aid to perfect her in other branches of educa- 
tion. I also continued my lessons, therefore our 
little girl did not lack tuition ; and Mademoiselle 
Kramer and I had soon settled i n our own minds, 
that Rosalie was to be brought up in such a man- 
ner, as would fit her for a first rate governess. 

She soon became a universal favourite through- 
out the whole house ; her sweet temper and lively 
disposition, made her equally acceptable in the nur- 
sery, school-room, and drawing-room. The little 
ones clung round her with infantine love, and the 
elder children prized her for her acquirements and 
excellent qualities. 

Lord and Lady Belmont felt much interest for 
Rosalie, and considered her society an advantage 
to their daughters, as she was too happy to impart 
to them all she could, of the talent she possessed 
to so brilliant a degree. And the boys — though 
they sometimes laughed at her, and called her 
** Rose, Rose ! coal black Rose," and quizzed her 
little squat figure — still, they were not happy with- 
out her ; and when they returned home for their 
vacations, " Where is the yellow rose ?" was the 
first question they asked, if they did not see her 
immediately on their arrival. 

The eldest son. Lord Fitz-Emest, was a charm- 
ing youth. He was ever the kind friend of our lit- 
tle heroine ; he always called her by her own pret- 
ty name, and, in the mischievous pranks of his bro- 
tners, which were often aimed to tease and tor- 
ment "the dark little Rose," she had invariably 
found a supporter in him. 

He was passionately fond of music, and, in her 
labours of practising, to give him pleasure was her 
greatest aim. On his return to his home, how 
charmed was she to exhibit before him all her new 
songs, and the improvement she had made in his 
absence ! — to hear his praise had been her hope 
during all her exertions to attain perfection in the 
science. 

This was, indeed, a luxurious life for Rosalie, for 
many months, at least, in the year. The rest of 
the time she spent ostensibly with her mother, al- 
though, during the greater part of the day, she was 
to be seen at the rectory. 

Mrs. Elton was any thing but an intellectual 
eonipanion for her daughter. She had been accus- 
tomed to a life of gaiety and variety, and now, com- 
pletely thrown upon her own resources, was for 
ever whining and bewailing her condition. She 
was jealous of the situation her daughter held at 
the Abbey, for Lady Belmont did not extend 
much of her notice to her. She was too vulgar- 
minded to meet with much reciprocity of sentiment 
from the refined members of Belmont Abbey. 

They were, however, attentive to her wants, 
and she was liberally supplied with temporal civili- 
ties. The gamekeeper had orders never to for- 
get her ; the Abbey garden afforded her fruit and 
vegetables; but Mrs. Elton was never satisfied. 
To live in a town was her ambition, where she 
might have gossip and tea parties in abundance. 
Nothing kept her in our village hut my remon- 
strances, and frequent endeavours to impress upon 
her mind, the advantages which a residence there 



afforded her daughter. The time, to her, passed 
slowly and heavily ; her temper became fretful, and 
her ennui almost insuppoitable. 



CHAPTER m. 

We will pass over a lapse of time — several years 
— which glided by in quick and happy succession. 
Rosalie increased in wisdom, but slowly in stature. 
Perhaps it was to her diminutive figure she owed a 
great deal of the indulgence she received through- 
out the whole of the Belmont family. Although 
almost fifteen, she looked a complete child. Had 
she attained the growth of othere of her own age, 
it might have entered the Marchioness's head, that 
such a fascinating and accomplished girl, would be 
rather a dangerous companion for her sons, some 
of whom were nearly gi-own up. As it was, Rosa- 
lie still continued their little pet and plaything. 

Never did they return home without bringing 
with them some token, which showed that they re- 
membered her, even Wlien absent. Lonl Fitz- 
Ernest evinced towards her, perhaps, the greatest 
share of good will ; he was older than his brothers, 
and of a graver and more sensitive disposition. He 
could not bear to see his little protegee for a mo- 
ment mortified ; therefore, in all their parties of 
pleasure, he took care that Rosalie should be inclu- 
ded. He saw that she was provided with a pony, 
which best suited her — or if a carriage excursion 
was in question, she must be squeezed in — even if 
there was no other seat than his knee. 

** My dear Fitz-Ernest,' ' I once heard Lady Bel- 
mont say, *' I fear we are almost spoiling that child 
— placing her in a false position, at least in one un- 
fitting her for what is to be her fate hereafter, for 
her situation in society. Poor little thing ! in a very 
few years — for we forget her age — she must com- 
mence the wearisome metier of governess. All 
we are now doing for her — making her so happy, 
and upon such a complete equality with your sis- 
ters, will, I almost think, cause her to enter her 
vocation with disgust." 

*' But she is still such a baby,'* replied the young 
man ; " it must be a very long time before her mis- 
fortunes commence." 

" I beg your pardon, you forget that she is nearly 
fifteen." 

"Fifteen," exclaimed Fitz-Emest, laughing, 
*' she is more like a child of nine years old. I am 
sadly afraid our coal black Rose, as Henry calls 
her, will never make a dignified institiitrice. Fan- 
cy that brat teaching the young ideas how to shoot. 
Not that she lacks them herself, for she's a clever 
little thing." 

And at the same moment, seeing her upon the 
lawn, he rushed out of the open window, and soon 
was seen engaged in a game of romps, with her 
and his sisters. 

I must particularly mention Lady Gertrude. — 
This sweet girl was about the age of Rosalie, but 
most unlike her in personal appearance. She was 
tall, exquisitely fair, and beautiful. She had ever 
evinced the greatest affection for our heroine. All 
the sisters loved her, but none with the tenderness 
of the lovely Gertrude ; to her she looked up with 
a feeling approaching to adoration. She was Rosa- 
lie's beau-ideal of earthly perfection. To see the 
two girls together, no one would have guessed that 
their ages were so nearly alike. Lady Gertrude 
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looked the woman, Rosalie the child. This sweet 
young lady was so kind, so fond c^ her, so anxious 
for her improvement — for her happiness, that could 
she have had it all her own way, Uiey would never 
have been separated. She often importuned her 
mother to allow Rose to accompany them to Lon- 
don, but Lady Belmont thought it would be hard 
upoi^ Mrs. Elton, and would not comply with this 
desire. 

During the course of this summer, Belmont Ab- 
bey was destined to receive a visit from royalty, 
and we were to have nothing but fetes and grand 
doings. To these festive days, the young people 
looked forward with great delight. Poor Rosabe ! 
little did she dream how deeply her fate was involv- 
ed in the events which this visit produced ! Her 
race of happiness was almost run — the whole as- 
pect of her situation was about to change. 

Amongst the various amusements provided for 
the illustrious guest, some professional people were 
engaged to jierform, during the evenings. Rosalie, 
whose voice improved every year, was also to take 
her part. Anxiously and arduously had she work- 
ed, to do honour to the instructions she had re- 
ceiveil under the roof of her benefactors. Made- 
moiselle Kramer was most proud of her pupil, and 
longed to exhibit her almost as a rival to some of 
the artistes. She forgot how richly Elosalie had 
been gifted by nature, and fancied she owed every 
thing to her skill in teaching, which was in truth 
very great Laboriously did she make the little 
girl practice, both vocal and instrumental music, 
before the expected arrival. Had she euessed 
what were to be the results of all this perfection, 
?»ow mute would have been her voice — ^how infiex- 
iW.^ her fingers. 

Rosalie was in a state of great nervous excite- 
ment during this period, and I did not think that 
she was in good spirits. She appeared over-worked 
and worried. She came to me as usual at the rec- 
tory, but our lessons did not proceed as calmly as 
tliey were wont to do. 

" I wish this visit was over," she said to me one 
morning, " 1 dai'e not express how 1 di'^ad it, for 
Mademoiselle Kramer would imagine that I meant 
to fail in my performance — and that would half kill 
her. But these Italian people ! the very idea of 
them teriifies me. It appears so like presumption 
to put myself in competition with them. Who 
will listen to my voice when they are present ? 
and if you could but imagine, my dear Sir, how I 
dislike exhibiting before strangers! for my friends 
I could sing for ever ; biit for display only, I dread 
it" 

I tiied to reassure her, but she shed tears, and 
was totally unlike her own merry self. Was it a 
presentiment o^ evil that made her thus sad ? The 
expected moment arrived — the prince and his «u}7e 
were at the Abbey ; all was festive gaiety. A con- 
cert was prepared for him that evening. I shall 
never forget my surprise at Rosalie's appearance. 
It had been the fashion to consider her almost ugly 
—I had never been of that opinion. Her eyes ev- 
ery one allowed were splendid, and her counte- 
nance was sweet ; her complexion had always been 
the bane of her beauty, but when it was lighted up 
by colour, every feature appeared to soften, and 
many a time I looked at her, and inwardly predic- 
ted to myself, with a sigh of regret, that the time 
would arrive when Rosalie would be too beautiful 
for the situation she was to hold in life. 

This evening Mademoiselle Kramer, assisted by 
Lady Gertrude, had taken peculiar pains with her 
toilette. Her long black hair was smoothed and 
plaited in a most becoming manner, and she wore 



a pretty white dress, made by the direction of her 
anxious friend. Just as she was on the point of en- 
tering the drawing-room with the young ladies of 
the family, Fitz-Ernest called to her : 

** Come into my sitting-ixx>m. Rosy," he said ; 
she obeyed the summons with alacrity. 

" Upon my woi-d," he continued, •* you look 
quite pretty ;" and he turned her round and round, 
much to her amusement, although she blushed, and 
added to tlie prettiness which, for the first time, 
struck his eye. " See what I have got for a good 
girl. This is to bribe you to do your best and en- 
chant every one, and make all the Signorsand Sig* 
noras die with envy ;" and at the same moment he 
put around her neck a beautiful gold chain, from 
which was suspended an ornament containing Lady 
Gertrude's hair. 

Tears started into the eyes of the grateful child, 
and in an instant her arms were thrown round the 
neck of the young Lord, whom she embraced with 
all the innocence of the merest baby. 

*^ Come, come," he said, laughing at this tender 
demonstration of her thanks, although he returned 
her caresses with brotherly tenderness, " we must 
have no scene, for your eyes will be red, and thea 
what will become of your good looks ? You know^ 
Rosalie, your eyes are your fortune." 

Rosalie had not known this before, but she re- 
membered his saying for the future. 

Lord FitZ'Ernest then led her into the murie- 
room, and placed her by the side of his sister Ger- 
trude. The varied emotions of joy and anxiety 
which agitated her bosom, had lent the brightest 
blood to her complexion, and when, at length, she 
took her place by the pianoforte, and accompanied 
by Mademoiselle Kramer, sang an Italian song, 
there was a general exclamation throughout the 
room of" What a beautiful child !" , 

The professional people were all delighted— as* 
tonished ; real talent is always appreciated by those 
who themselves possess it Her poor little head 
might have been tui*ned by the excessive praise she 
received, but Rosalie fixed her eyes on the counte« 
nances of the Marchioness, Lady Gerti*ude, Fitz- 
Ernest, ami then upon me ; she saw that we were 
more than satisfied, and all the noisy flattery of the 
Italians fell valueless upon her ears. 

There was one man amongst the set, who ap* 
peared peculiarly surprised and charmed with tlie 
voice and talent of Rosalie ; he was the principal 
performer. At first, he imagined that she was one 
of the children of the house, but when he heartl 
from Mademoiselle, her actual position in the fam- 
ily, his curiosity and admiration appeared to redou- 
ble. He listened to her with the utmost eagerness, 
and his questions with regard to her, were endless. 
He seemed to wish to know her whole history, and 
during his stay at Belmont made her sing to him 
repeatedly, trying her voice in every possible man" 
ner. Mademoiselle Kramer was in perfect rap 
tui*es, and readily supplied him with every infoi> 
mation he required. 

There was something about thi»man that I nev- 
er could endure. His countenance displayed a 
mixture of slyness and semlity, although his man- 
ners were polished and fascinating, like those ol 
most foreigners. 

I was surprised one day, as I passed through the 
village, by seeing him come out of Mrs. Elton's 
cottage, and I fancied he looked confused when he 
eneountei*ed me ; but with the usual ease of these 
foreign ]>uppies, he promptly said : " Qu'il venait 
(Tentrer dans cette joUe maisonnette pour fairt 
ses compUmentsa la mere de cette charmante pe^ 
titCf dont la belle voix Pavait tant ravi, et pour la 
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feliciter sur lea talents twrprenanta qu*eUe arnion^ 
ccUt," 

** Intrusive p"ppy !'* I mattered to myself, angry 
and disgusted — 1 scarce knew why. 

The children of the family had always been very 
fond of theatrical amusements. To please them, 
their parents had fitted up a room as a small thea- 
tre^ and during the long winter evenings this was 
the most favourite recreation. The exhibition had 
ever been restricted to their parents and intimate 
friends ; but by some chance the existence of this 

little theatre was discovered by the Duke of . 

One of the characteristics of our Royal Family, is 
their excessive kindness towaixls young people, and 
their fondness for chihiren. To give them plea^sure 
as well as at the same time to gratify himself, His 
Royal Highness was most anxious and solicitous in 
his request, that he might witness a performance. 
Huw could a wish, which from such a quarter 
amounted to a command, be refused ? The chil- 
dren were soon all in a state of happy excitement 
and preparation. Unfortunately, for her future 
prospects, our little heroine was the /*rima Donna 
on every occasion, for she had an extraordinary ta- 
lent for acting. The piece they selected, gave her 
an opportunity of introducing several of her most 
beautiful songs. 

Although Rosalie's figure and appearance were 
not exacily suited to the characters they chose for 
her, still the advanta^s of dress, and the borrow- 
ed embellishments ot which actors and actresses 
feel themselves entitled to make use, improved her 
beauty, and rendered her a very pretty, though 
certainly a petite performer. The exertions of the 
corps dramatigiie were crowned with the most per- 
fect success. The Prince was peculiarly struck 
with the talent and grace of Utile Rosalie, and in- 
deed the whole of the audience were unanimous in 
the expressions of their delight and praise ; amongst 
them were the Italian singers. How was it that 
their praises sounded so harshly upon my ears, and 
that for the first time, in my own mind, I highly 
condemned an amusement which before I had even 
applauded and encouraged ? 

I was angry with myself, and felt that I had been 
guilty of impropriety, in not having, as the spirit- 
ual adviser of the family, checked it from the fii*st 

at least I ought not to have given the sanction of 

my countenance to a pastime so calculated to en- 
gender feelings of vanity and folly. I watched, 
with sensations of anger and disgust, the counte- 
nances of the foreigners, particularly that of Signor 
Gabrielli, who was my aveiVion. 

His raptures at the acting of Rosalie were un- 
bounded ; he watched her every movement, and I 
heard him whispering in Italian continual remarks 
to one of his party who stood near him. « Che 
voce divina !---queUa ra^azza sarebbe una vera- 
giojapel nostro teatror* Then he lowered his 
voice, and went on gesticulating with great vehe- 
mence and rapidity ; and then his eyes were again 
fixed upon the little girl, who, excited by the suc- 
cess she had att&ined, was in the highest spirits — 
exerting herself to the very utmost to please. 

I never before felt so little inclined to encourage 
her. I turned away from the scene, filled with 
feelings of di*ead and gloom, which I could scarcely 
fathom. 

" Was this," I thought, " a proper education for 
a girl, whose prospects in life were to be so seclu- 
ded — so quiet ? Had we not taken her from her 
own sphere — dragged her, hi a most unnecessary 
manner, before the public eye ; would it not be a 
disadvantage to her, when appearing as she would 
do in a few years, in the grave character of a gov- 



erness ?" And then when I reflected upon some 
of the whispered hints of the Italian, 1 felt an in- 
ward thrill of vexation aod fear. 

My sweet little innocent child ! surely her silly 
mother would never be induced to alter her views 
with regard to her, and allow her to fall into other 
hands than ours ! 

This idea was too disagreeable for me to cherish, 
and I endeavoured to banish it immediately ; how- 
ever, I felt much relieved when I saw the whole 
train depart, for there was something about the bu- 
siness that I certainly did not like. Whether I 
was afraid that the mind of my little girl would be 
distracted by all the fulsome praise she received, 
or that I had an instinctive di*ead of the Italian co- 
terie, I know not, but I remember that I drew my 
breath more freely when I found that they were 
all gone, and fondly imagined that the evil, with 
which some vague misgivings made me believe their 
presence was fraught, had departed with them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A few mornings after these events had taken 
place, I received two letters — they both contained 
fatal tidings to me. I was no longer Curate of 
Fairbourne. The rector was dead, and the living 
(which, strange to say, did not belong to the Bel- 
mont family,) was to devolve into the hands of a 
person who intended to reside upon it This event 
had ever been like the sword of Damocles hanging 
over my head ; however, as the late incumbent was 
not an older man than myself, I had lived in the 
hope that I might be the first to depart, that I 
should have ende<l my days at that loved retreat, 
and have been buried under the peaceful shade of 
the yew trees which grew in sober luxuriance 
in the church-yard. 

The latter part of my wish will, I trust still be 
realized. I then felt, (and have ever continued to 
do so,) that my ashes would never rest so gently in 
any other soil ; and when I die there is a little 
cherished nook reserved for me in that beloved 
spot, which is now more than ever dear and sacred 
to my remembrance. 

The other letter contained intelligence of the 
death of my aged mother. I was summoned to at- 
tend her funeral ; my departure would be, there- 
fore, much hastened ; but as I was to goof what use 
would it have been to linger ? 

Shall I ever forget the grief of that brief ])eriofl ? 
I was perfectly bewildered by my own sorrow and 
that of those around me. As for poor Rosalie, the 
recollection of her despair will never leave my 
memory ; it was indeed to her like losing a parent. 
I felt that she regarded me in that light, and to- 
wards her, dear soul, I truly felt the tenderest of 
parental afiection. 

I endeavoured to comfort her, promised to write 
to her — to return, if possible, to Fairbourne, and 
procure some habitation in the neighbourhood; 
still I could not soothe her: she clung round me, 
and could only falter out in broken accents — 

" 1 know we shall never meet again — at least, 
not in such perfect comfort as we are now enjoy- 
ing. I cannot help feeling that this is an end of 
eveiy thing like happiness to me ; the future seems 
to present itself to my mind with a frowning as- 
pect — without you, where shall I look for that ten- 
der support, upon which 1 have so long, so com- 
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pletely, relied? It is to yoa, deai*, kind friend, 
that I liave looked up for advice — for instruction — 
ever since I have been in this happy village ; but, 
when you are gone, ivhat will become of ine ? I 
know, indeed,! feel a dire presentiment that all 
"w ill go wrong with rae — my mother will never re- 
main at Fairbounie, and I shall be wretched. In- 
deed, lately she has alarmed me by hints which 
all tend to insinuate that our days here are num- 
bered." 

The whole of the day previous to my departure, 
Rosalie passed with me at the rectory, endeavour- 
ing to assist me in my preparations for my long 
journey ; but, poor little girl, her eyes were too 
completely blinded bv tears, and her hands shook 
"with too much emotion, to allow her to be of any 
use. I see her now, in my mind's eye, in an atti- 
tude of deep dejection, seated by the writing table, 
trying to arrange my papers, but every now and 
then leaning her elbows upon the table and weep- 
ing bitterly. I was nearly as much overcome as 
herself, and with difficulty commanded my feelings 
sufficiently to be able to speak words of consolation 
— ^indeed I was thoroughly wretched. I felt that I 
•was tearing myself away from the only spot on 
earth, and the only tics, besides those of kindred, 
"which I had ever truly loved. 

The evening being fine, I persuaded Rosalie to 
-walk out with me ; I thought the air would revive 
us both, and, indeed, I longed to visit, for the last 
time, some of my dearly loved haunts. 

We walked for some time in silence, for we 
were far too unhappy to converse. My steps bent 
involuntarily towards the church-yanl. I gazed 
with a parting look of affection upon the dear little 
edifice, where my best and most profitable hours 
had been spent. I looked around j my eyes rested 
upon the grave-stones, and I almost envied the 
peaceful ashes of many a well-known and respect- 
ed parishioner. Whilst I was standing in one quiet 
retired nook, which was shaded by a magnificent 
yew tree, I said to my young companion, " Here, 
Rosalie, I hope to be buried ; I have signified my 
wishes in my will." 

She answered, "What happiness it would be to 
me, if I could imagine that my remains would meet 
with the same blessed fate ! Make me but one 
promise, dear Sir !" she exclaimed, seizing my 
hand, and looking up imploringly in my face, 
whilst her lar^e eyes swam in tears. " Promise 
me, that if I die before you quit this world, should 
you have it in your power to command the event, 
that you will endeavour to fulfil my earnest desire, 
that my body may also rest under this green sod. 
It would almost rob death of its most painful sting, 
to know that I should repose here, when all my 
troubles in this life are over !" 

1 looked at the little girl in surprise. These 
words were not in accordance with the usual joy- 
ous spirit of Rosalie ; they gi'ated on my ear as 
unnatural and prophetic. I, however, attributed 
them to the excitement of the moment, and endea- 
votired to soothe and comfort her to the best of my 
ability; but this was not to be accomplished, she 
could not be consoled. 

It was so painful a period of my life, that, even 
now, I hate to dwell upon its recollection ; it brings 
tears to my eyes, ana tortures my very soul ; it 
was the termination to the only really happy years 
I ever passed. Suffice it to say, that the next day 
I left my nest of peace, and many a sorrowing 
heart behind me; but now my subdued spirit en- 
deavours to calm itself with the conviction that, al- 
though few indeed may be the lasting springs of 
joy which our Father in Heaven permits us here 



to taste — still, in our way through this desert, it is 
His unseen hand that gently guides us through its 
troubles, to that home where our weary spirits 
will be at rest. 

My narrative, from this period, must assume a 
different form, for I am not able to relate, as an 
eye-witness, all the details that follow ; 1 have been 
assisted in my story, partly by what 1 have gather- 
ed from the relation of others, and partly by ex- 
tracts from a journal written by Rosalie, which fell 
into my hands some time since. I was, however, 
an acior in many of the principal scenes, and, 
therefore, am my own historian in many instances. 

I sometimes think that my friend, who urged me 
to present this story to the public, has been mista- 
ken in the idea that it will interest all, equally with 
himself. He has seen and known many of the 
dramatis personae of the narrative. His personal 
interest has been excited, by hearing, from my own 
lips, the fond praises that their virtues have exci- 
ted. But I must crave pardon of the gentle reader 
if I am tedious, and excuse myself by saying that 
I have not willingly intruded myself upon their 
notice. 



CHAPTER V. 

After my departure, I found that the whole vil- 
lage were sorrowing for my loss. Let not my read- 
ers deem me presumptuous or an egotist, for thus 
openly glorifying myself; so it was, and I cannot 
help feeling pnmd that I should have held such a 
place, in the hearts of so many kind and excellent 
people. 

The Belmont family felt my absence in various 
ways : for besides having the honour and happiness 
of being considered by them in the light of a most 
intimate friend, I was the almoner to all their cha- 
rities — the promoter and executor of all their 
riews and desires with regard to the parish of 
Fairbourne. They thought it would be long, if 
indeed ever, before they could be on the same 
terms with the new incumbent. 

But, of all the mourners, poor Rosalie was the 
saddest Besides the grief of parting with me, who 
had loved her as a daughter, with much had the 
poor child to contend. Her mother had, for some 
time, appeared more than usually jealous of her 
visits to the Abbey ; and almost immediately after 
my departure, dark hints were thrown out by her, 
that soon there would be an end of all that was now 
going forward. 

She said that *' Rosalie was not to suppose that 
she was always to go on leading the life of a fine 
lady, and to be entirely under the control of others 
— that she had different views for her, far more ad*- 
vantageous than those now offered to her. A gov* 
erness, indeed ! what would she get by that ? It 
might do well enough for Rosalie individually, but 
it would be of little benefit to herself ** No," she 
added, " we must think of what will bring in the 
most money, for I am quite sick of living in such 
a dull, hugger-mugger manner in this stupid vil- 
lage!" 

Rosalie looked at her mother with surprise, and 
shutldered, fearing— she knew not what. She also 
remarked that Mra. Elton had lately been in the 
constant habit of receiving letters, which always 
appeared to throw her into an ecstasy of good hu- 
mour. The poor child was miserable; her high- 
spirits seemed to have completely flown. 
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"Rosalie," said Lady Gertrude, as she entered,! Gertrude, still she really could not allow Rosalie 
•with rapid steps and joyful countenance, the little to leave her just then, and, indeed," she added, 

boudoir, where she generally passed her leisure - ""■ -** ^ '" "-'"' * "'*" 

hours with her friend, "cheer up, I have delight- 
ful news for you ; I have heen talking to mamma, 
and she has given me leave to tell you, that you are 
to g;o with us to London." 

Rosalie's colour, which had risen at the com- 
mencement of this speech, quickly faded away,^and, 
with deep sadness in her voice, she said, 

** Charming, indeed. Lady Gertrude, had I the 
least hope of its being realized ; but of this there is 
not the slightest chance. My mother will never 
allow me to go with you." 

" Oh ! nonsense ! Rosalie, you will see if I do 
not succeed ; I shall go to Mrs. Elton, and not leave 
her, until I extort the permission we so much de- 



sire. 
Rosalie still shook her head mournful Iv. 
** You may go ; the plan is too delightful for me 
to put any obstacle in the way of its accomplish- 
ment, but I am quite hopeless as to your success. 
I cannot imagine what is hanging over my head, 
like a dark cloud just ready to burst ; but I am cer- 
tain that my mother meditates some great change. 
"Whatever it may be, I fear my days at Fairbourne 
are numbered ; and if that be the case, farewell to 
all happiness ! — my doom is sealed !" 

" Do not indulge in such melancholy ideas, dear 
Rosalie," exclaimed Lady Gertrude, turning al- 
most pale, as she listened to the dark forebodings 
of her loved companion ; ** we cannot afford to lose 
you, and we will keep you by main force, if ne- 
cessary," she added, in a lively tone, in order, if 
possible, to dispel the gloom which had also taken 
hold of her own feelings. " We shall all be so 
happy in London. Only fancy the delight of your 
first visit to the Opera and tne Ancient concert ! 
How charmed you will be with them ! — I expect 
we shall exist upon music this springy. I shall lose 
no time in going to your mother, so shall be olf this 
moment," and she, lovely creature, tripped away 
with all the light-heart edness of youth, which draws 
every thing down to its own happy level. She felt 
certain that she must gain her point. 

In a few moments she arrived at the white cot- 
tage, and there found the uninteresting mother of 
our Rosalie. As she passed the little parlour win- 
dow. Lady Gertrude perceived that she was busily 
employed in writing a letter; and, to the quick eye 
of her young visiter, it was veiy evident that such 
an occupation was no slight effort. A dictionary 
was open before her, also a half worn-out Murray's 

S-ammar, into which Lady Gerti-ude believed she 
id been constantly peeping, during the course of 
her labours. 

Although in her heart, Mrs. Elton disliked the 
Belmont femily, she looked upon every member of 
it with a great degree of awe ; even the children 
were peraonnagea of great importance in her eyes. 
She, therefore, received Lady Gertrude with much 
overstrained civility and obsequiousness, and with 
many smiles and courtesies; but when she heard 
the object of her mission, her countenance altered 
—she looked perplexed and provoked. 

**She was very soriy," she said, "but it was 
quite out of the question, totally impossible ; her 
plans for Rosalie, and, indeed, for herself, had 
changed much of late ; she was not at liberty at 
present to say what they were ; she was under a 
promise of secresy to a friend ; it was her duty to 
do as much as she could to advance the fortunes of 
her child ; the prospect which was now open to her, 
was a certain provision, therefore, although she 
was. sorry to disoblige Lady Belmont, and Lady 



putting on a very dismal ill-used countenance, ^^as 
it is, I have made many sacrifices for the sake of 
indulging that child ; and when I think of the lone- 
ly miserable hours I have passed since I camfe to 
this village, I only wonder how I have so long en- 
dured it ; and she all the time having nothing but 
pleasure and advantages from morning till night; 
it has been very fine for Rosalie, but very hard upon 
me — that every body must allow." 

Lady Gertrude could scarcely command her pa- 
tience ; she felt so mortified and provoked ; but, 
finding that she could make no impression upon 
this silly, obstinate woman, she left her, filled with 
deep regret at the failure of her scheme., and with 
all sorts of fears for the future destiny of her 
friend. Something there certainly was in view for 
Rosalie ; and in such hands. Lady Gertrude feared 
indeed, that it could be nothing advantageous for 
her. However, with the kindness and judgment 
which directed all the actions of this sweet girl, re- 
membering the excessive dejection of spirits under 
which Rosalie had laboured, ever since my depar- 
ture, she determined not to make known to her the 
extent of her fears, and to soften Mrs. Elton's re- 
fusal as much as possible. 

Our poor little heroine, from an open window, 
saw Lady Gertrude approach, and from her slow 
steps and languid air, immediately guessed that 
there was no hope for her. On Lady Gertrude's 
entering the apartment, the tears which fell from 
her eyes, (although she made a strong effort to 
check them,) confirmed her well-grounded fears. 

Rosalie now had nothing left but to weep her 
regrets on the bosom of her friend, whose sorrow 
almost equalled her own. 

Lady Gertrude seized the first opportunity of 
conferring with Lady Belmont upon the subject, 
and asking her advice. This kind mother was ever 
the repository of all the thoughts and wishes of her 
children. 

She participated warmly in the interest which 
they all felt for Rosalie, but scarcely knew what to 
recommend, or what course to pursue ! Mrs. El- 
ton had certainly a right over the actions of her 
own child j but to satisfy the earnest entreaties of 
her daughter, although she felt almost an avei'sion 
to Mrs. Elton, for the vulgarity and vanity of her 
whole bearing, still, rather than see her Gertrude 
unhappy, she promised that she would herself so- 
licit the boon so much desired — the society of Ro- 
salie during their stay in London. 

But even the Marchioness of Belmont was re- 
fused, and in a manner which precluded all hope of 
success. 

" I have sent for you, Mademwselle," said Lady 
Belmont, one rooming soon after this event had 
taken place, to the German governess, " to talk to 
you upon the subject of our joint pet and protegee, 
poor Rosalie. Can you at all enlighten me as to 
her odious mother's views with regard to her ?" 

Mademoiselle Kramer, with much concern in 
her manner, mentioned her perfect ignorance upon 
the subject. 

"En efiet, Miladi," she continued, " c'est une 
femme si desagreable, si vulgaire, et en outre si 
suffisante, que pour raoi, je I'evite autant que pos- 
sible ; elle ne merite pas deposseder une fille telle 
que notre amiable Rosalie." 

" I agree with you perfectly, Mademoiselle ; the 
poor child has been nurtured with such tenderness 
and kindness amongst us all, that she will break her 
heart if she is thrown into the society of vulgar, 
coarse-minded people. I sometimes fear. Made- 
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moiselle, that Toice of hers, which ve have been 
cuUivatiDg with such eagerness and pleasure, may 
prove her misfortune after all. Does it ever strike 
you that her mother intends to bring her out as a 
professional singer ?'* 

Mademoiselle Kramer shook her head, "with a 
very sorrowful expression, but was silent. 

** The Marchioness proceeded : 

" I should deplore such an event for many rea- 
sons ; I should hate to see the dear little girl, who 
has been brought up like one of our own children, 
enter a life of such slavery and publicity — to say 
nothing of the little degree of respectability that 
attends the career of a public performer. How- 
ever pure and excellent the individual may ever 
continue, the very associating, and being in conti- 
nual contact with those whose reputation is tarnish- 
ed, throws a cloud, a blight over the most innocent. 
Perhaps you may think me severe, but, with my 
ideas upon the subject, were Rosalie to embark in 
such a profession, under the guidance of so weak a 
mother, much as I love her, with my present opi- 
nions, I should no longer consider her a proper 
companion, still less a bosom-friend for my daugh- 
ters ; and to have such a bamer placed between 
them would make my gentle Gertrude truly un- 
happy. As a governess, although her life may be 
one of drudgery, and oftimes of annoyance and 
deaagrtmenst on the score of respectability, I 
deem it equal to every other ; and though it may 
be a humbler vocation than theirs will be, still my 
children might ever have felt happy to call her 
their friend, although her fate had cast her in a 
more retired — more lowly sphere. I am sure, you 
know that such would be the case, dear Mademoi- 
selle," continued Lady Belmont, " for I hope you 
are aware that we have no fiiend whom we more 
truly prize than yourself.' ' 

Mademoiselle, with glistening eyes, could only 
press the kind hand which was held out to her. 
She could not speak ; her heart was full of love 
and gratitude towards her noble patroness, mingled 
with sorrow and care for the future prospects of 
her loved young pupil. 

The day at length was fixed for the departure of 
the family. Poor Rosalie drooped like a little fad- 
ing flower. Even her voice seemed gone ; she 
could not bring forth a single note to gratify the 
Marquis with a parting song. If she could have 
felt corafoited, it would have been by all the kind- 
ness of this charming family. 

Lady Belmont, the day previous to leaving the 
Abbey, called her into her dressing-room, and, 
after making her some useful and valuable presents 
of dress and books, said, in the most soothing ac- 
cents :— 

** My dear Rosalie, you are aware that vou owe 
A paramount duty to your mother, and, of course, 
her will must be your law ; but remember that I 
shall always be your friend, and ever ready to serve 
you to the extent of my power; so will the Mar- 
quis, and every member of our family. As for 
Gertrude, you know how much she loves you; 
therefore, do not give way to so much sorrow my 
love. We have often parted before, and met again 
in happiness." 

** There is no more happiness for me ! " ex- 
, claimed Rosalie, as she knelt before the Marchio- 
ness, and buried her face on her knees ; but, dear 
Liuly, believe me when 1 say, that whatever is des- 
tined to be the fate of the poor little girl your 
bounty and kindness have so long made the happi- 
est of the happy — ^the remembrance of your gene- 
rosity, your angelic goodness, will be the only 
bright thought—the stay of her existence." 
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After a short pause, which was not interrupted 
by Lady Belmont, (for the agitation of Rosalie 
had communicated itself to her own kind heart,} 
she continued, looking up with clasped hands ana 
streaming eyes ; 

<* And I feel that the aspect of my destiny is in- 
deed about to alter, oh .' so sadly alter ; do not for- 
get me, dear kind friend, think of me with indul- 
gence, whatever may be my fate ; for however far 
i may be removed from you all, I shall ever remain 
the same in heart; the precepts I have learnt, 
whilst blessed by living under your influence, will 
presene me virtuous, although I may be debarred, 
for the future, from the happiness of being with 
you." 

Lady Belmont was much afiected ; she raised her 
in her arms, and affectionately kissed the poor girl, 
then, leading her into the school-room, she gave 
her into the charge of Mademoiselle Kramer, onci 
of her most devoted friends, requesting that she 
would endeavour to calm her, before she again 
joined Lady Gertrude, who was almost as misera- 
ble as herself. 

However much we may wish to retard the 
dreaded moment of an impending and certain 
event, it will at length appear ; in vain we weep 
over the expectation of its arrival, and fondly 
struggle to retain our present happiness a little 
longer. The blow will fall. The wretched mo- 
ment had indeed arrived to poor Rosalie, for the 
Belmont family were gone, and she was left in 
lonely misery. 



CHAPTER VL 

From the moment of the departure of the fa- 
mily, Rosalie perceived that her mother was in a 
most extraordinary state of preparation and ex- 
citement. Her wardrobe seemed to be undergoing 
a complete investigation, repair, and embellish- 
ment. Some disclosure was constantly on her lips, 
whioh it cost her much difflculty to restrain. Many 
a fade<l, and once smait dress, which had not seen 
the light of day for years, was taken from its place 
of obscurity, and the village mantua-mnker's pow-*^ 
ers were put into requisition, to remodel it, if pos- 
sible, according to the pi*e vailing fashion. 

Rosalie was often called upon to be umpire upon 
some matter of taste, and to decide whether a pink 
or a blue riband was the most becoming to the still 
handsome face c^ her mother, as a cap was about 
to be manufactured after the pattern she had bor- 
rowed from one of the Abbey lady's maids. 

Our heroine was all amazement at what she saw, 
but she was so unhappy at the moment that she felt 
glad her mother had any subject to amuse her 
mind, and draw her attention fi-om herself, thus 
enabling her to pass most of her time in the dear 
school-room at the Abbey. 

During the absence of the family, this apartment 
was left open for her use. She always found a 
bright fire burning in the grate, and hooks and mu- 
sic, by which means she could pursue her studies, 
without interruption. 

This was the only comfort which now remained 
to her, and it was with reluctance that she could 
tear herself away from this delightful solitude. 

One day, on her return home, she saw that some- 
thing unusual had occuired ; both Mrs. Elton and 
the servant were bustling about in all directions, full 
of business and preparation. The moment her mo- 



Aeairi ihc thought He 
Ihit It might he Fiti-E 



ther pereeSved Roulie >he ex claimed : "Whatn 

baen wanting jou for a diauMiiil dinetrnt Chinga; 
periiapa you ■rEnottiware,"ihe conl1nu«i), lesting 
herself, looking very much heated by her exertions, 

visiter, and thia morning's poBlhroughtine a letter, 
wliiefa inli mates that lie uill be here to-nighL" 

" A visiter '." eidiimed Roaalie, in surprise. 
"Who can it be?" 

And her heart beat violently, and her colour 
rate i for ■ moment she thought it miglit lie mr- 
aelf, anil tlut my return »«* expected as a Joylul 
aurpiiae to her. 

"The gentleman vho is te arrive," resumed her 
mother, "Tou have heTore >een, and a charming 
person he i»; much will hi* society enlivrn our so- 
litude. Indeed," she umtinueil, looking down, and 
putting on an lur of almost maiden haslifulness, " I 
trust we shall make him so happy, that he will he 

a Rosalie'i mind, 
i-Ernest,oroneof his tirothera, 
who had promised to pass a day with them at the 
cottage, which they had once or twice before done, 
during the absence ol' the rest of the family. 

" Pray, mamma, tell me who it is," she exclaim- 
ed, impatiently. 

"You recollect that delightful gentleman who 
WHS here In the autumn, during the Duke's stay at 
the Abbey, who was so kind and condeaeeniling as 
to notice you, Rosalie, and who did you the great 
honour d admiring your Mnpng." 

"But which gentleman?" asked Rosalie, for 
praise, she remernbereil, had iisueit from more 
than one pair of lips ; at that time it flowed uni- 



politeneu and attention of one of the party, to re- 
ceive some courtesy, which I think was only clue to 
me, conutering that I was the mother r£ the girl 
who was entertaining all the eiHnpany. This [lolite 
gentleman visited mefrequently ; and most insinu- 
ating anil delightful 1 found lilni." 

"But who was it, mamma? Pray, pray, tell 
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all your lords and ladies jit will no longer be of an; 



" I wonder you are ao stupid aa n 
gnesB at once— Siznar Gabrielli, of < 
lightful, accompliaheil creature," 

"What, that dark-looking, odious foreigner, 
whom dear Mr. Leslie useil to dislike so very 
niuclif Oh, mamma! I hope lou are only joking!" 

Mrs. Elton looked most violently offenJed. 

"Joking, indeed. Miss Rosalie, I see no joke in 
the matter, and I think you are extremely imper- 
tinent thus to speak of a person to whom I am so 
much attached. Mr. Leslie, indeed ! pretty no- 
: tions to put into your head. T suppose he only ad- 
mires those whoai'c like hit own prim self. He Is 
not my pattern, I can tell you. Yon had better 
lake care what you are akouL You little know 

■ what is going to happen. You must be prepared 
>to look up to Signor Gabrielli with respect t aye, 

and with obedience also: and now, Miss, he so good 
. as to go and assist Johnson in preparing for our 

■ supper to-night. You've been ruined and spoilt 
'by those proud people at the Abbey, lean tell you, 

JOU must lower yourself a peg or two if you please, 
before you are to get on, in the future life you are 
.isbout to lead j pray leave your piide behind, with 



Rosalie, frightened by her mother's angei' am 
lehemenee, burst into tears, and left the room im 
mediately. She hastened to seek Johnson, thi 
maid, of whom I believe I have already made men. 
tion a* a aensible, good woman -, she found her busy- 
in her preijarations for a supper. 

"Good heavens, Johnson!" cried Rosalie, a^ 
pale and treitibling she stood hefoi'e her, " wha^ 
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andth^ 



"My dear child," replied Johnson, shaking her 
head, and looking very much annoyed, " 1 have 
long expected thia i but, until 1 was quite cerUuD, 
I tfiought I had better not torment you with my 

" To what does all this lead ?" cried poor Rota- 

"Well,' said Johnson, lowering her voice, 
" ever since that man paid so many long visits here, 
during the Duke's staj; at the Abbey, your motlier 
has had letters from him constantly ; and, as far ai 
I can discover, from the biais she has thrOwn out, 
and the various arrangemenia ahe has made, she is 
reallv Eoioir to marrv nim.'* 

HI cast her eyes upon Ro- 

, „..Me nallKl cheeKi ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

tliBt she > 

into her arms and endeavoured to restore her. 

" Poor dear child," ahe qaoulated, as she bathed 
her forehead and chafed her cold hands, " I feared 
it would be ihusi but what could I do ? Thei-e was 
no time left for me to bi'enk the news gently to 
her; the man will he here so very soon !" 

Poor Rosalie was indeed in a dreadful state of 
Elation. With tlie idea of her mother's marri- 
age, the whole train of her future wretched course 
of existence exhibited itself to her view. I'o live 
eternally in the society, in the power of that roan, 
whose odious mannei's and sinister countenance had 
disgusted, nut only herself, but all those whose opi- 
nions she most valued — what degradation ! what 
misery '. She was in such a state of despair that 
lier Boba were uncontrollable ; not all the scoldings 
of her mother, who was attracted to the spot, by 
the audible sounds of her sorrow, nor the tender 
soothings of her nurse, had any power to calm her. 
They were obliged.at length, to ^ve up the poiuti 
and Mrs. Elton, in great anger, and with much re- 
luctance, was forced to allow Johnson lo undress 
her and asuat her into her he<l, where she lay, poor 
child, subdued and overwhelmed with unavailing 
grief 

In the mean time, her mother was in alt the (l«- 
lights of expectation, equipped in iier regenerated 
finery. Signor Gabrielli at last arrived. Kosalie** 
absence gave them an opportunity of settling their 
future plans undisturbed) and, in the course of & 
long conversation between this worthy pair, the 
fiite of our heroine was decided. Every thing was 
arranged for Mrs. Ellon'a immediate marriage with 
ths Italian. 

To enlighten my readers aa to the origin of an 
event, which may, perhaps, cause them some snr- 

induced Signor Gabrielli thus to encumber himself 
with this silly, penniless widow. 

Rosalie's extraordinary talents had made the 
deepest impression upon his mind ; in addition Ii 
the many other bad qualities, which he posseased, 
he was of a moat sonlid, avaricious turn. In tha 
little eiri he at once discoiered a mine of wealth. 
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He had lately accepted an engagement at one of 
the theatres* in Italy. 

Caluuiating and cautious in the extreme, he con- 
sidered that the easiest, and even the cheapest 
manner of getting her completely into his hands, 
would be by marrying Mrs. Elton. He was pene- 
trating and shrewd, and gathered sufficient mfor- 
mation, from what he saw and heard, to be aware, 
that by no other means could he detach Rosalie 
from the Belmont family, by whom she was so 
much beloved. He gained from Mademoiselle 
Kramer what were the views they had long settled 
with regard to her future life. He knew how pow- 
erful would be their influence — how fastidious, pro- 
bably, were their ideas ; in short, the only certain 
and legitimate mode of possessing a complete do- 
minion over her, would be to entail upon himself 
the encumbrance of taking a wife in the person of 
her mother. He shrugged up his shoulders, took a 
large pinch of snulf, and was for a few minutes ir- 
resolute. " Che Diavolo ! there is no good Avith- 
out a mixture of evil," thought he. However, 
Mrs. Elton was still a handsome woman, and such 
a fool, that he might easily bend her to all his 
wishes. To gain her consent was an affair soon and 
easily accomplished. As I have before said, she 
was heartily sick of the retirement in which she 
lived, and the idea of exchanging it, for the de- 
lights of Italy, was indeed chai^ning, to say nothing 
of the companion that was ensured to her — one 
whom she considered a most handsome specimen 
of a man. His black bushy locks, and enormous 
whiskers were very imposing to her ideas ; and she 
looked with admiration upon his hands, which, al- 
though constantly begrimed with snuff, were cover- 
ed with sparkling rings, which she longed to trans- 
fer to her own taper fingers. 

She had, however, sufficient cunning, toknow that 
the business had better be kept as quiet as possible, 
till nearer the period of its completion, for she fore- 
saw great opposition to Rosalie's departure, both 
from herself, and the Belmont family, and well 
knew that it would nearly break the heart of her 
poor child. This knowledge, however, did not for 
a moment make her hesitate to immolate that child 
on the shrine of her own selfish desires. 

On the night of Gabrielli's arrival at the white 
cottage, every final arrangement was made ; as soon 
as the marriage had taken place they were to set 
ofi^, without farther delay, to Italy. A year or two 
of intense labour, Gabrielli assured Mrs. Elton, 
would render her daughter quite capable of be- 
coming Prima Donna of the Italian Opera in Lon- 
don—that is to say, if she would only grow a little 
taller ; and nothing coidd be so favourable to that 
desired end, as a residence in the warm climate of 
Italy ; for considering the " statura tnagnifica del' 
la signura madre, he saw no reason, why her 
daughter should not inherit such an advantage. 

From the success of such a scheme, what riches 
would pour forth ! The Italian's eyes glistened, 
and his smile was sardonic, as in his mind's eye he 
calculated the treasures that he ifitended to accumu- 
late through the means of this poor fragile child ; 
and Mrs. Elton viewing the perspective loaded with 
new caps ^d dresses, gossip, and tea parties,join- 
ed in this feeling of exultation which beamed from 
the countenance of her intended. 

In order that the marriage might take place with 
as little publicity as possible, it whs arranged that 
in the course of a fortnight, which would just give 
Mrs. Elton time to dispose of her little property at 
Fairbourne, she should, accompanied hy Rosalie, 
join him in London, when, immediately after the 
wedding, they might commence their continental 
expedition. 



Mrs. Elton found that she had a much more dif- 
ficult task to accomplish, with regard to Rosalie, 
than she had anticipated ; she had imagined, that 
she would be all meekness and submission ; but in 
the breast of Rosalie lay hitherto dormant the 
strongest feelings. They had scarcely, as yet, been 
excited, for the last five years of her short life had 
passed in tranquil happiness ; she had been nur- 
tured by praise and tenderness<— in a degree almost 
spoilt. I confess, with sadness, for my part, that I 
had the greatest share in over-indulging her ; but 
there was something about the child so sweet, so 
endearing, that never had I tried her temper by 
one harsh wonl. 

The next morning found our poor heroine in a 
state of indignant agony and distress; her spirit 
had not yet been subdued by sorrow, and she re- 
belled against her present trial. Life, she beheld 
for the first time m all its gloom ; a dark cloud 
seemed to hang over it. It is but too true, that the 
present constitution of human nature cannot bear 
uninterrupted prosperity, without being in a de- 
gree enervated by it. 1 he poisonous weeds, which 
spring up in that too luxurious soil, require the 
hand of adversity to extirpate them ; it is the ex- 
perience of sorrow and distress that subdues the 
arrogance of our nature, and softens the innate sel- 
fishness of our hearts. Rosalie Elton hid her face 
upon the pillow and wept ; she looidd not leave her 
room ; nothing could induce her to meet the odious 
man whom, her mother told her, she must hence- 
forth reverence as a father. 

From threats and scolding, Mrs. Elton was obli- 
ged at last to have recourse to entreaties that she 
would get up, and receive Signor Gabrielli with a 
cheerful countenance, but Rosalie was inflexible. 
At length her mother, in extreme anger and per- 
plexity, with a very bad grace, gave way to her 
wishes, and dissembling her own feelings, made it 
appear to her future lord and master, that con- 
tinued illness had confined Rosalie to her chamber. 
Gabrielli was provoked at this intelligence; he 
longed again to hear her sing, to feast his eyes upon 
the casket, from whence was to proceed such fu- 
ture treasures ! 

Fortunately for poor Rosalie the next day the 
Italian was obliged to depart. After he was gone, 
Johnson prevailed upon her to get u]) and be dress- 
ed. This good soul was shocked with the altera- 
tion which so short a space of grief had made in 
the countenance of her dear child. There now 
appeared upon it a fixed, and almost a sullen 
gloom. She had ceased to weep, but she spoke 
not. 

Her mother endeavoured to make some impres- 
sion upon her, by scolding her violently ; but she 
soon saw that was not the way to move her ; she 
then changed her tone to coaxing, and expatiated 
upon the advantages and delight of a journey to 
Italy. She spoke loudly in praise of the " charm- 
ing man," who was soon to be so closely allied to 
them ; but all she said only redoubled the agony 
which plainly showed itself upon the expressive fea- 
tures of Rosalie, and she generally concluded by 
abusing her as an unnatural, stubborn, ungrateful 
girl, " who had no feeling for her own flesh and 
blood." 

I suppose the torture of mind the poor child en- 
dured at this time cannot be described. She had 
not sufficient experience in misery, to fly to the 
only consolation which was offered to hei' — prayers 
and supplications to Heaven for support ; she had 
not yet looked up to heaven as a refuge, and, find- 
ing all on earth unstable — inconstant, she had yet 
to turn in the helplessness of misery to Him, whose 
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ears are ever open to the prayer of the sorrowful. 
At that moment she had but one feeling— a burn- 
ing anxiety to be with some of us. Had she known 
where I Was, she would have sought me without 
delay, but she was ignorant of the actual place of 
my destination. 

I have heard from Johnson, who supplied me with 
many of the details of my story, that for several 
days succeeding the events I have just recorded, 
she always found her, after long absences from the 
cottage, in the church-yard, seated on a grave- 
stone, close to the spot we had fixed upon as our 
mutual burial-place. She was never weeping, but 
there was a fixed and rigid expression in her coun- 
tenance which told of an inward conflict, that must 
have been agonizing to endure. 

Tn the mean time, Mrs. Elton went on in joyfnl 
preparation for their departure ; at intervals, how- 
ever, much irritated by the continued and alarming 
depression of her daughter and also by the evident 
disinclination which Johnson evinced to the change 
in their prospects. The latter had been a devoted 
servant to Mrs. Elton ; for, although she plainly 
saw the foibles of her mistress, for whom she could 
not feel much respect — still, the love she bore the 
child she had nursed from its infancy, made her 
endure every inconvenience, and all the folly and 
occasionally ill-humour of the mother, rather than 
lose sight of that dear nursling over whom she had 
so long watched. She did not scruple to express 
her opinion openly upon the subject of the ap- 
proaching marriage; and so unlimited was her 
censure, that had not Mrs. Elton known how neces* 
sary she was to her comfort, she would, probably 
have highly resented the freedom. 

The time wore on rapidly, and there were but 
two days intervening before the one that was fixed 
for their departure for London. 

What a moment for Rosalie ! " Must I then 
leave thee. Paradise !" well might she have ex- 
claimed, when she looked round upon the smiling 
scene, which she was about to quit, she sadly fear- 
ed forever. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

It was late in the evening, and Rosalie, who had 
been absent all the morning, had not yet returned. 
Mrs. Elton and Johnson had been so much enga- 
ged during the day, that her non-appearance pass- 
ed unheeded by them. The latter knew that at 
the Abbey she would be well cared for. She was 
a general favourite there, and the old housekeeper 
-was as anxious about her as if she had been her 
own child ; she overwhelmed her with attentions, 
particularly now that she saw her low spirited and 
suffering. Many a cup of warm jelly or nourish- 
ing broth, she endeavoured to force upon the lan- 
guid-looking girl. . Rosalie, to please her, tried 
sometimes to swallow a small portion of the dain- 
ties which the good woman had prepared with her 
own hands — but her appetite had completely fail- 
ed her. 

This evening, as I have before said, Rosalie re- 
turned not to her home; — it grew dark, and still 
she did not appear. 

Johnson became very anxious, and her mother 
expressed what she felt, by abusing her — as usual. 

" What a tiresome, headstrong girl she has be- 
come," she muttered; "always giving so much 
troable," she added, as she saw Johnson leave her 



packing, and about to depart in search of her. " We 
shall find her, I fear, a ^at plague ; I wish I had 
never settled myself at Fairbourne — she has been 
quite ruined by the people here." 

In the mean time, Johnson sought the Abbey 
with rapid steps. 

"Mrs. Smith I" she exclaimed, as she entered 
the housekeeper's room, " of course, Miss Rosalie 
is here ?" But Mrs. Smith assured her that she 
had not been seen at the Abbey that day ! 

** Indeed," continued the good woman,"! have 
had some chicken broth by the side of my fire ever 
since the morning, and some nice thin biscuits, to 
tempt the dear child to take a little nourishment ; 
I have been quite vexed that she did not come." 

Johnson's heart sank within her; but she in- 
stantly set out, accompanied by several of the ser- 
vants, to search for Rosalie in every direction — 
no trace of her was to be discovered. All her usual 
haunts were explored in vain ; and afler hours of 
fruitless endeavours to find her lost child, poor John- 
son returned home half distracted, with apprehen- 
sion and distress. 

Mrs. Elton was now in good earnest alarmed. 
The morning dawned, but no Rosalie appeared. 
In her present dilemma she thought it best to write 
to Gabrielli for the assistxtnce of his advice. Even 
with all her conceit and ignorance, she had suffi- 
cient penetration to be aware that she should fall 
very short in the estimation of her admirer, if she 
did not bring with her a rich dower, in the pei*8on 
of her talented child. 

But where was Rosalie all this time ? Let us 
leave for a short space the inhabitants of the white 
cottage in all their alarm and consternation, and 
follow her footsteps. The day on which she was miss- 
ed from Fairbourne, she had risen from her bed 
with a heart more than usually heavy ; a sleepless 
night had added to the misery of her feelings, and 
the idea of the near approach of her departure, 
which was to be the commencement of her new 
and dreaded career, presented itself to her imagi- 
nation with redoubled horror. She dressed her- 
self hastily, and sought the fresh air ; she imagined 
that her griefs would feel lighter under its refresh- 
ing influence. Towards the rectory she bent her 
steps, the first time for many a day j although the 
church-yard had been her favourite haunt, she al- 
ways sedulously turned her eyes from encountering 
objects, the sight of which would recall scenes of 
such past happiness, that, now heart-stricken as she 
was, she could not view without torture. But still 
she must once more look upon it, and breathe a 
long — a last farewell ; she dared not enter the 
gates ; the new rector had taken possession of the 
place, and she was in no mood to encounter stran- 
gers. 

Poor Rosalie ! She leant over the palings, and 
strained her teai'ful eyes by gazing upon the well- 
beloved spot. How fragrant was the perfume of 
the air, which wafted over so many of my cherished 
plants. A shower had just fallen — eveiy thing 
was fresh and green with the early tint of spring. 
The last spring ! — how happy was she then ! We 
were both busy with some new flower beds j there 
they were in rich luxuriance, and the bright co- 
loui-s of the plants were now blossoming for others ! 

What a tale of happiness did every feature of 
the place recall ! The open window which disclo- 
sed the interior of the little study. Oh ! how she 
longed to see mv countenance looking from it, to 
greet her, as it had ever been wont to do, with the 
most affectionate smile of welcome ! Now all was 
cold — silent as the grave. Long did the poor pri 
remain rapt in all the misery of painful contempla- 
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tion, and only left with slow and lingering steps on 
perceiving some of the present oc«upants approach- 

ing. 

She turned at once into the park, and soon found 
herself in the flower gai'den. Here her recollec- 
tions were not less agonizing. *' Oh ! Gertrude ! 
Gertrude!" she exclaimed, as every object asso- 
ciated with the image of her sweet friend met her 
eye ; " what would I give to behold you once 
more I — I must — I really must see you. I have 
not even heard from you lately. What is the cause 
of your silence ? I cannot continue to exist with- 
out seeing you if it is but for one short hour ! — cost 
-what it may— I will go to you I" 

At this moment, a thought had darted across 
her mind. She remembered that a London cosch 
passed through tlie village every day, at twelve 
o'clock. 

** I will go to them," she continued ; '* I can en- 
dure this load of wretchedness no longer without 
advice — with no one to tell me what I really ought 
to do. If they assure me that my path of duty is 
to submit, I will endeavour to do so ; but from their 
lips must I hear my doom pronounced. Oh ! dear 
Mr. Leslie where are you ?— why do you hide 
yourself from your poor little Rosalie ? Why are 
you not here to direct my steps ? — to teach me to 
bow with submission to the trials that await me P 
Until I see you, my heart will remain rebellious — 
wrong as it may be." 

She reflected for an instant, and then hastily re- 
turned to the cottage, where, unheeded by her mo- 
ther or Johnson, she deliberately made up a small 
parcel, and taking with her a purse, which the 
kindness of Lady Belmont had well filled, again 
sallied forth. She knew that in the course of an 
hour the coach would overtake her ; it stopped to 
water the horses at a small public house on the 
road-side, there she requested to be taken up, and 
in a very few minutes was rolling rapidly on to- 
wards Loudon. 

It was a long and fatiguing journey, for the coach 
did not arrive at its place of destination until the 
next morning; but the excitement of Rosalie's 
mind was so ereat that she felt it not. Her sensa- 
tions were ofa mixed nature, but those of relief 
and almost joy predominated. To feel that she 
should so soon be with her beloved friends, was ex- 
quisite delight ; still the remembrance of having 
so abruptly left her mother, caused a shadow to 
fall over the brightness of the prospect 

Fortunately for Rosalie, her only travelling com- 
panion was an old lady, who seemed to take a 
great fancy to our heroine, and perceiving how pale 
and exhausted she looked, insisted upon her taking 
some refreshment ; and when they stopped at the 
Borough, she kindly saw her into a coach, giving 
at the same time, instructions to the driver to pro- 
ceed to the mansion of Lord Belmont, which was 
in Picadilly. 

How long appeared the distance, until she reach- 
ed the haven for which she panted ! She was 
frightened and bewildered by this her first introduc- 
tion to the bustling, noisy city of London. At length 
she was before the doors of Belmont House ; she 
saw the well-known livery, and many a well-re- 
membered face amongst the servants ; she sprang 
from the coach, and was soon in the arms of her 
dear Lady Gertrude ; there she felt safe, and for 
a moment all her former wretchedness was for- 
gotten. 

The surprise of the family on seeing Rosalie was 
very great ; and when they heard her stoir, they 
■were indeed perplexed, and much concerned: none 
of the letters which she had written to them upon 



the subject had been received, and Rosalie now felt 
convinced that her mother had intercepted her 
correspondence, for she discovered that they had 
been equally astonished, at not having heard from 
her, in answer to the many letters that had beea 
despatched to Fairbourne. 

Her krad friends soon perceived, that, after the 
first glow which happiness spread over her coun- 
tenance, had faded away, she was in a most ex- 
hausted and uncomfortable state ; indeed, when she 
had stated every circumstance of her pi*esent posi- 
tion, the colour gradually left her cheeks, and a 
succession of fainting fits, alarmed and distressed 
all those around her. She was carried to her bed, 
from which she was unable to move for weeks, as 
her life was in great danger, from the effects of a 
nervous fever. 

In the mean time, Lady Belmont felt that she 
was placed in avery embarrassing situation. Truly 
did she compassionate the fate of Rosalie, and to 
avert the evils which menaced her, she was ready 
to make every exertion; but she foresaw ^ery 
description of difficulty. I was summoned imme- 
diately to assist the family with the aid of my ad- 
vice, and I found my poor little protegee in a most 
lamentable state, both of mind and body. 

How kind ! how liberal were the views of all the 
Belmonts with regard to her. I can never forget 
the impression it made upon my mind, and the ad- 
miration which not only this trait in their charac- 
ters excited, but I may also say, the constant tenor 
of their benevolent lives. They did, indeed, shed 
light and lustre over the sphere in which they mo- 
ved. Rich is their reward in this life, in peace of 
conscience, in the approval of the wise and good ; 
but glorious and transcendant will be their lot, we 
must humbly hope, in Heaven, on that day when 
the Lord " maketh up his jewels." 

The Marchioness had immediately written to 
Mrs. Elton, to inform her of the unexpected arri- 
val of Rosalie ; but no answer did she receive to 
this commnnication, until one morning Signor Ga- 
brielli was announced, and requested to have a pri- 
vate interview with Lady Belmont. This, how- 
ever, she declined, insisting that I should be pre- 
sent during the audience. The odious creature 
was then admitted. He was, as usual, all bows and 
servility ; and with much theatrical gesticulation, 
said that he had come " de la part de sa chere 
epouse,^^ to claim her daughter, as they were on 
tne point of leaving England for the continent. 
Lady Belmont told him that her removal was at 
present quite impossible, on account of her severe 
illness, but that Madame Gabrielli should have free 
access to her, whenever she wished to see her; and 
strongly recommended that Johnson should be sent 
immediately, as she, of course, would be a comfort 
to the invalid. 

She then stated her wishes and views with re- 
gard to Rosalie, which were most kind and lir 
beral. 

She said that, in the event of Madame Ga- 
brielli 's consenting to give up Rosalie to their care. 
Lord Belmont and herself would enter into an 
agreement with them, engaging to provide amply 
for her, and that every care shouUI be taken to ad- 
vance her in respectability and happiness. 

The subtle Italian, through all his endeavours to 
disguise his feelings, was evidentiv perplexed and 
enraged at this proposal, so difficult to reject from 
its extreme eligibility with regard to Rosalie. 

He talked a great deal about the tender heart of 
his cariaaima apoaa, and the extreme attachment 
she felt towards her child, all of which he knew 
was a mere /ac»n de parler; however he said he 
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woald eonsalt with her,aIthoagh he feared she never 
would consent to the very generous and noble offer 
of Madame la Marquise. 

We at once foresaw that such would he the case, 
fw it was eas^ to perceive that the cupidity of the 
man was excited, and that it was in order to make 
inoney by the poor girl, that he was so anxious to 
keep her firmly within his clutches. 

Oh ! how I wished for riches ! for I believe, had 
I possessed them, I should have bribed the man at 
any price, rather than sacrifice her to such a wretch, 
and to a future existence, which would be to her, 
constituted as I knew her to be, misery itself. 

Lady Gertrude and I used to converse for hours 
npon the subject, but we could not inspire each 
oUier with anything like hope. 

A letter arrived from Madame Gabrielli evi- 
dently not composed by herself It was a mixture 
of servility and impertinence ; but its purpoit was 
to expi*ess, that no power on earth, nor offers of 
an^ description, would induce her to give up her 
child ; she hinted that no one else had any right 
over the actions of Rosalie but herself, and as her 
mother she commanded her to return to her, the 
very moment she was able to leave her room, 
since already Signor Gabrielli's plans 'had been se- 
riously deranged by her inconvenient illness. She 
wished for no other communication upon the sub- 
ject fi*om any quarter, as her decision was irrevo- 
cably made ; and therefore, it was utterly useless 
for any one to attempt to alter her fixed determi- 
nation. She concluded this composition by some 
overstrained expressions of gratitude to the Mar- 
chioness, which did not accord very harmoniously 
with the other part of her epistle — and thus ended 
oar hopes. 

It was a sad task to communicate this intelli- 
gence to poor Rosalie, who was slowly recovering, 
but still I was obliged to do so. I foimd the only 
path I had now to pursue was not uselessly to con- 
dole with her, but to endeavour to strengthen her 
mind to enable her to bear her misfortunes with 
fortitude. As she lay, poor little girl, on the 
90/bif pale and exhausted, from both mental and 
bodily sufferings, I talked to her seriously and 
firmly. 

I besought her to cling for support to Him from 
whom alone it could proceed ; which was the only 
means of enabling her to look calmly upon the 
evils that threatened the future. I tried to enforce 
upon her mind that the defence which religion pro- 
vides is indeed a " shield and buckler," which the 
Almighty spreads before the believer, to cover him 
•*from the terror of night, and the arrow that 
fliethby day ;*' when the time of trouble comes — 
and come it must to all — that it places the virtuous 
ander the pavilion of the Almighty, by affording 
them that relief which arises from the belief of the 
divine protection ; it opens to them sources of con- 
solation, which are hidden from others, by the ad- 
ditional strength of mind with which it endows 
them ; it sets them upon a rock, against which the 
tempest may beat, but which it cannot shake. The 
eye of God dwells equally upon the lonely dwelling 
and on the palace of a king ; every pang of sym- 
pathy, every labour of love, every feeling of sub- 
mission — is known to Him ; every privation pa- 
tiently endured, every virtue humbly exercised. 
He can abundantly recompense ; the meanest of 
his servants is dear and valuable in His gracious 
sight, and many a name unknown or persecuted on 
earth will be found written by His merciful hand 
in the book of life. 

She always 'listened to me, dear child, with ear- 
nest attention ; my words sank deep into her heart. 



and with God's assistance had their due effect. Her 
mind became gradually fortified against the events 
of this inconstant state ; higher prospects arose 
before her mind, and I trust she was in a meaaore 
prepared for future storms. Her reflections were 
now such, that ** to the upright make light arise 
in darkness," and she endeavoured, with all the fer- 
vency of her soul, to cast her cares upon her Fa- 
therin heaven, humbly trusting that he would in- 
deed care for her. 

I could not but agree with her that her prospects 
were very gloomy, and that she would have extreme 
difficulties to encounter. We did not conceal from 
her the projects of the Gabriellis, and she was in- 
formed that most likely they intended, that she 
should become an actress. We opened her eyes to 
the certainty of her having to mix in society which 
would be repugnant to every feeling ; but still, we 
assured her, even through that very ordeal she 
might pass scatheless, if she held fast the prinei* 
pies which had been so constlkntly inculcated in her 
mind. Assisted by the compassionate mercy of the 
Almighty, she need never feel herself abandoned or 
unprotected, left in this vale of tears, to bear soli* 
tary and alone her woes. In her dark, as well as 
her brightest hours, God would be with her ; Ub 
influence cheer her in the saddest moments, it 
would accompany her steps to the most distant re- 
gions of the earth. Should she be separated frtmi 
all those she loved, exiled to a foreign land, even 
there ** the hand of God would hold her, and tut 
right hand guide her." 

But, although my lips uttered words of support 
and comfort, my heart sunk with dread when I 
considered her sad fate. On making inquiries into 
the character of Gabrielli, we found that he was a 
man noted for the profligacy of his habits. ** How,** 
thought I, " can L^dy Belmont, with her virtuous, 
and fastidious notions upon the subject o£ female 
propriety, countenance for the future, any degree 
of intimacy between her pure, and high-born chil- 
dren, and the daughter-in-law of such a person as 
the Italian ?" 

The more I reflected upon the subject, the more 
hopeless it appeared; and when the parting mo- 
ment arrived, and we had to relinquish the poor 
girl into the hands of her — I can only term them 
executioners — ^I felt that it was like hurting her at 
onee into the pit of destruction. 



CHAPTER VIT. 

I shall never forget the thotightful kindness with 
which the young men of the family treated our he- 
Iroine during this period. I had not before seen 
Rosalie so attractive as regards personal appear- 
ance, for during this brief space of sorrow, she 
seemed to have advanced in years in womanly 
beauty. The character of her countenance had en- 
tirely changed : from the laughing child, she had 
become the sorrowing Madonna; her complexion 
pale and clear — her large eyes di*ooping, and their 
long dark lashes too often moist with teai*s. I was 
now certain that my prediction would be verified, 
and that her loveliness would daily increase to 
transcendent beauty. 

Fitz-Ernest and his brothers had free ingres' 
to their sister's dressing-room, and there thev ev 
assisted the sweet Gertrude in trying to soothe \ 
stricken girl. 

Fitz-Ernest, who naturally possessed a seric 
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tarn of disposition, aided me to strengthen her 
mind, by inculcating ideas of submission, indeed of 
obedience, for we foresaw that her life would be 
truly one of hardship— cruelty eyen we imagine<1, 
might be exercised towards her by the unprinci- 
pled being to whose dominion she would haye 
henceforth to yield ; for we heard that, in addition 
to his impeifections, he was of a furious and un- 
goyernable temper. • 

Lord Henry, the second son, more yolatile and 
light-hearted than his brother, tiied to laugh away 
her grief. 

"Never mind, Rosy," he would say, ** after all 
you will be Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, and 
no bad thing, let me tell you; and if you go on im- 

{)roving as you haye done lately, what with those 
ustrous eyes and that yoice, which you know, eyen 
in your worst days, we always considered like that 
of a Siren, you will no longer be the Coal Black 
Rose, but the Bella Bellissima Rosa. You will 
haye all the men in I^ndon at your feet. You will 
be half smothered with garlands and bouquets that 
will be showered upon you, from every box in 
the Opera, and your jewel-case will not be large 
enough to contain the presents which will pour 
from all quarters. 1 shall be quite proud of you, 
Rosalie." 

Rosalie turned away, shuddering, from such con* 
eolation ; but Fitz-Emest had the power to soothe 
her wounded feelings. His manners were mild 
and persuasive ; his voice full of pathos and sweet- 
ness. Most thoughtful were the proofs he gaye of 
his anxiety for the amelioration of her lot, and 
to provide, in some measure, fur her future com- 
fort. One of the most substantial and valuable, 
was ensuring to her the attendance of her faithful 
Johnson. The poor woman arrived one day in 
great despair; she brought the sad tidings to the 
unhappy girl, that the night before she had re- 
ceiyed her dismissal from Gabrielli. Had she only 
considered her own advantage and comfort, it 
-would have been ft^ better for her to have relin- 
quished a service now rendered irksome and disa- 
greeable in the extreme, from the character and 
habits of the master she had acquired ; but she 
knew that to Rosalie her departure must be most 
fatal — most injurious ; she anticipated for this loved 
child, nothing but privations, inconveniences and 
misery. She felt that she had it in her power to 
assist and comfort her in a hundred different ways ; 
and this devoted creature would rather have beg- 
ged her way to Italy, than haye quitted her for 
ever. 

Fitz-Emest heard the circumstance, and with- 
out saying a word of his intentions, hastily left the 
house; he ascertained, from the porter, where Ga- 
brielli was to be found, and ordering his cab, soon 
found himself in that part of the town so ably por- 
trayed by an inimitable author; it is so descriptive, 
that I cannot forbear inserting it here: 

** Although a few members of the grayer profes- 
sions live about Golden Square, it is not exactly in 
any body's way to or from any where. It is one of 
the squares that have been ; a quarter of the town 
that has gone down in the world, and taken to let- 
ting lodeing^. Many of its first and second floors 
are let turnished to single gentlemen, and it takes 
boarders besides. It is a great resort of foreigners. 

** The dark complexioned men, who wear large 
rings, and heavy watch-guards, and bushy whiskers, 
and who congregate under the Opera colonnade, 
and about the box-office in the season, between 
four and five in the afternoon, when Mr. Segnin 
gives away the orders — all live in Golden Square, 
or w thin a street of it Two or three yiolins, and 
2 



a wind instrument from the Opera band, reside 
within its precincts. Its boarding-houses are mu- 
sical, and the notes of pianos, and harps float in the 
evening time round the head of the n.ournful sta- 
tue — the guardian genius of a little wilderness of 
shrubs, in the centre of the square. On a sum- 
mer's night, windows are thrown open, and groups 
of swarthy moustachio'd men are seen by the 
passer-by, lounging at the casements, and smoking 
fearfully. Sounds of ^uff voices practising vocal 
music invade the evemng's silence, and the fumes 
of choice tobacco scent the air. There snuff and 
cigars, and German pipes and flutes, and violins, 
and violoncellos, divide supremacy between them. 
It is the region of sons and smoke. Street bands 
are on their mettle in Golden Square, and itinerant 
glee- singers quayer involuntarily, as they raise 
their voices within its boundaries." 

Fitz-Emest easily discovered in this quarter, the 
abode of the Gabriellis. He was ushered up to a 
first floor, where he found Madame Gabrielli alone. 
The air of discomfort which pervaded the room, 
and her own altered appearance, were a strange 
contrast to the neat clean little parlour in which 
he had always seen her formerly, and the decent 
propriety of dress, which she used to wear at Fair- 
bourne. Now there was an evident attempt at 
finery-Hit youthfulness of appearance. She was 
seated on a dirty faded sofa, her head adorned with 
a cap that bad already become begrimed by the dirt 
and smoke of London ; but which was ornamented 
with tawdiy coloured ribands. Her hair had evi- 
dently been tortured by vain attempts to make it 
fall in ringlets; her person was attired in a silk 
dress, veir short, and ver;^ scanty, but still it was 
silk, and Madame Gabrielli considered that a great 
improvement on her neat, clean Fairboume cotton 
dresses; her feet had been most certainly equipped 
from a readi/ made shop in Cranbourne Alley ; and 
very smart*— although very unshapely they looked, 
in a pair of bronze slippers. 

She received the young lord with some degree 
of confusion ; she knew not whether the meeting 
was to be hostile or amicable. Lord Fitz-Ernest 
at once satisfied her on that point. With his usual 
frank, unaffected manner, he shook bands with her, 
and immediately entered upon the subject of his 
visit, which was to intercede, in behalf of Rosalie's 
still being allowed to retain the comfort of John- 
son's attendance. 

Madame Gabrielli coloured violently, and ap- 
peared at a loss what to say, but on Fitz-Ernest's 
adding, <*My dear Madame, it cannot surely be 
your own wish, to part with your excellent and 
well-tried servant;" he was surprised by seeing her 
suddenly burst into tears, and at the same moment 
hearing her husband on the stairs, she rose and 
hastily went into an adjoining apartmet^. 

It was with no light degree of disgust, that Fitz- 
Emest found himself tete-a-tete with thb odious 
foreigner; and his heart sunk, when he remember- 
ed that Rosalie, with all her refinement, her ideas 
and manners so innocent, and lady-like, would soon 
be under the unlimited control (^this low, coarse- 
minded man. 

It was not long before he discovered that the ex- 
pense attendant upon having the addition of John- 
son in the journey was the chief objection to her 
accompanying them. This obstacle, Fitz-Ernest 
easily divined the means of overcoming; there was 
a golden key, which he found most useful in the 
present instance, and which immediately opened 
the heart of the avaricious Italian, and this ge- 
nerous noble youth, was not s])aring in the expen- 
sive means that he took to obtain his purpose. On 
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promising to par a large mud, Grabrielli agreed to 
allow Johnson to go with them to Italy, and moce 
than one aching heart rejdced at this event. 

Although we could extract but little from this 
good woman, for she seemed determined to be as 
sHent as possible on the subject, rtill it waa too cer- 
tain, from her grave looks, and the portentous 
shake of her head, when any questions were asked 
her, that already the weak, but unfortunate Ma- 
dame Gabriel li had discovered that there were 
many moi*e thorns than roses in the path she had 
chosen for herself; and that the dbmissal of her 
old servant had been a dreadful stroke to her. 

We may easily imagine Rosalie's gratitude ; al- 
ready had she looked up to Fitz-Ernest as a being 
80 exalted— so superior, that she could almost have 
"worshipped him; and now when he had told her 
what he had done, at the .same time repeating 
those kind expressions which he had before so 
often uttered, *Hhat she must ever consider him 
in the light of her most anxious friend, and remem- 
ber, that if ever she imagined he had it in his 
power to befriend and assist her, she was to pro- 
mise to apply to him, without hesitation or re- 
serve;" when these words of friendship flowed 
from his lips, and Rosalie looked upon a counte- 
nance which was like a mirror, reflecting the most 
benevolent and beautiful qualities of the heart, 
with the fall tide c^ gratitude overwhelming her 
every feeling, she sank before him, she clasped his 
knees, she kissed his hands, whilst tears of mingled 
joy and bitterness flowed in torrents down her 
cheeks. 

**I cannot thank you," she faltered out in bro- 
ken accents, **I cannot thank you; — poor indeed 
would be my weak expressions, to convey the depth 
of my gratitude ; but. Lord Fitz-Ernest," she con- 
tinued with the utmost anxiety depicted in her 
looks, ** promise me one boon, and perhaps my 
heart may still not break ; promise me, that under 
every circumstance that may hereafter befall me, 
you will not despise me, you will not prejudge me ; 
for believe me when I declare, that abject as I may 
appear associating with, and surrounded by those 
whose conduct you must condemn, I bear a talis- 
man about me which will preserve me from conta- 
mination — the idea of having once possessed your 
regard, and the affection of your noble family. 
You may avoid me," she added, sobbing bitterly, 
"but thmk with pity — not with scorn upon poor 
Rosalie." 

Dear, excellent young man ! little did he ima- 
gine, that whilst he was pouring oil and wine into 
tiie wounds of her mind ; he was in fact, uncon- 
sciously, laying a foundation of wretchedness to the 
young girl, which did indeed prove incurable — and 
most fatal. 

There are dormant fires lurking in the depths of 
the female bosom which, when once enkindled, be- 
come impetuous, and are sometimes desolating in 
their effects ! 

It is of no use dwelling upon this melancholy pe- 
riod — the deep sorrow of the young ones, and the 
graver regrets of her more experienced friends, for 
to Liady Belmont, with her refined and strict ideas, 
Rosalie appeared lost to them for ever. 

The day arrived but too soon, and the poor girl 
was to be torn from those she loved so well. 

I believe nothing would have supported her 
through the last parting, but the assurance I whis- 
pered into her ear, that it would not be long be- 
fore she saw me ; that I would follow her to Italy. 
At this last hone, a gleam of comfort did, for a 
moment, beam irom those sad eyes, and she faintly 
haid, " Then I feel that I shall not be utterly aban- 
doned." 



The day fixed for her departure was now come, 
and the sorrowing child was given into the hands 
of her mother. . 

Can I ever forget the anguish of her countenance 
as she clung to me, and fixed her mournful eyes 
upon me when I was about to take my leave! 
4*his might be said to be the first commencement 
of her real swrows, and heavy and foreboding were 
the thoughts that filled my heart, when at last I 
bade her a sorrowful farewell. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Various circumstances, and a long and painful 
illness, prevented and deferred my proposed, and 
much desired visit to Italy. We had heard occa- 
sionally from Rosalie, but her letters were little 
satisfactory, for they were evidently written with 
constraint, which we could understand, as they 
were most certainly submitted to the inspection of 
those with whom she lived. At length I was en* 
abled to leave England, and at once bent my steps 
towards Naples, in which city Rosalie resided. 
The date of her last letter indicated where she 
was to be found, and the morning after my arrival, 
I set out, ray heart beating with that degree of 
agitation and nervous pleasure, which one experi- 
ences in the expectation of meeting those we love, 
after a long and painful absence. 

The street was in an old part of the town, 
gloomy, when contrasted with the gay appearance 
oS the modern city, which is formed upon a plan 
so splendid and elegant The house to which I was 
directed, as the abode of Gabrielli, was built in the 
heavy imperfect style of architecture, invented and 
adopted auring the middle ages, which gave a som- 
bre appearance to the habitation. 

I was preparing to ascend the staircase, which 
led to the apartments occupied by the family, 
when my passage was impeded by a young man, 
wko entered immediately after me, and who, in 
his extreme impatience, littie heeded me as he 
flew past, full of youthful activity and eagerness. 
I was peculiarly struck even by the transitory 
glance I caught of his countenance. I could easily 
perceive that he was Italian by birth, from his clear 
olive complexion, glowing, however, with the hues 
of health, his bright dark eyes, and black hair 
wreathed in short curls round his open, fearless 
brow ; bold and light was his step, and I could not 
help smiling, when I contrasted it with the mea- 
sured stiffened gait with which I slowly followed 
him ; and then 1 almost sighed to think that my 
days of youth and strength were over. 

The young man, who appeared to be about 
twenty years of age, carried in one hand an enor- 
mous bouquet; in the other an open basket, through 
which I saw some magnificent purple grapes. A 
kind of instinct told me they were for Kosalie, 
therefore, I followed his impetuous steps, as closely 
as I could. He passed alon^ a gallery, and at 
length reached a door at which he paused, and 
knocked. • 

*'Entrate,^* said a soft musical voice, which at 
once I knew to be that of Rosalie. Immediately 
the door was opened by the youth, who, without 
closing it again, walked rapidly into Uie apartment 
I did not advance, for I could stand concealed by a 
projecting part of the wall, and, at the same time, 
command a view of the interior of the room. 

It was a vast apartment, furnished (or ratho on- 
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furnished,) in the tnie Italian style. The table, at 
-which indeed my sweet Rosalie -was seated, and a 
few chairs, were the greater part of its contents, 
excepting a marble slab or two, upon which were 
arranged the choicest flowers. I must not, how- 
eyer, omit a pianoforte, a quantity of music, and 
several bird-cs^es suspended at the windows. 

Rosalie, as I have alreadpr said, was seated before 
the table, busily employed m copying music. What 
a change had eighteen months wrought in her ap- 
pearance ! From the child, she had ^natured into 
the loveliest of women. She was pale and very 
thin, but the outline of her figure was beautiful in 
the extreme. She wore a white dress with long 
loose sleeves; her hair was simply arranged, in 
quite a classic manner, on her small and well- 
formed head j and her pleased smile, and the glow 
of animation which spread over her features, as 
she raised her eyes on the enti^ance of the youth, 
rendered her, at that moment, transcendently 
lovely. 

" Oh Arturo," she exciaimed, in the purest 
Italian, as he approached her, " what— more beau- 
tiful flowers ! Those you brought me last are not 
yet dead. I have just been putting fi^sh water to 
them ; see how bright and beautiful they lopk; and 
those splendid grapes," she added, as he drew his 
treasure from the basket, "kind, good Arturo, 
how you spoil me—- what should I do without you ! " 

**jih aignorina nda" i-eplied the young man, 
his eyes glistening with pleasure, " how amiable it 
is of you to thank me ; it is I who am the obliged ; 
your goodness in accepting what I so humbly bring, 
makes me, indeed, the debtor. And see, sweet 
Rosalie," he continued, producing from the basket 
some stores of gi*een food for tiie birds, *' I have 
not foi-goten what will make your pretty pets very 
happy to-day. I have taken a holiday this after- 
noon, and am come here to spend it with you. 
Will you allow me to remain, beUissima ng' 
norina?" 

Rosalie smiled, and then sighed. 

** I doubt whether Signor GabrielU would be 
satisfied, that I should be so long idle; I have a 
great deal of music to copy, but you will assist me, 
and you shall aflerwards sing with me, Arturo, and 
then my tasks will pass lightly and profitably 
away." 

Arturo was about to answer, and a delighted ac- 
quiescence was upon his lips, when hearing the 
sounds of footsteps approaching, I thought it best 
to emerge from my place of concealment; in 
another moment, I had entered the apartment, and 
was standing before the astonished girl. With a 
shriek of surprise, and joy she flew into my arms, 
and whilst I pressed her to my bosom, I felt the 
tears of warm affection flow from my eyes. 

It is impossible to describe the joy we both felt 
in this reunion. Rosalie appeared as if restored to 
new life. She made me sit down, then placed her- 
self on her knees before me, with my hands closely 
pressed within hers, and her tearful eyes fixed 
earnestly upon my countenance, she remained 
some time in silence; her heart was too full for 
words — she could only look her joy. 

She was roused from this state of mute happiness 
by seeing Arturo suddenly take up his hat, and 
rush towards the door, through which he was go- 
ing to make a sudden exit, when she called to him : 
•* Arturo, come here; before you go — and I will 
not detain you now — ^let me present you to Mr. 
Lesli^. How often have you heard me talk of this 
dearest and best of friends.'* 

The countenance of the young man, which had 
before assumed rather a disappointed and sombre 



appearance^ now beamed again, and he approached 
me with an air at once courteous and kind. " Oh ! 
my dear sir," she continued, " you must love Arta- 
1*0 for my sake ; he has truly been to me the best 
of brothers; if you did but know all his affectionate 
attention — his unremitting exertions for my com- 
fort and happiness ! Without him, I feel J hardly 
could have drawn on my weary existence." 

The young Italian's cheeks glowed, and his eyes 
glistened as Rosalie uttered these words; he was 
vehement in the warmth of his expressions, but 
she interrupted him by saying: **Now, Arturo, 
you must go, for I have much — oh how much to 
say to this my friend — my father. Come agun in 
two hours, if you can ; but at present I have neither 
eyes nor ears for any one else." 

The youth instantly obeyed her; but with steps 
less light and elastic, than those with which he had 
entered the apartment: and as I gazed after his 
youthful, and beauteous form as he slowly departed, 
the thought darted quickly through my mind, that 
there was a tale of love to be told in that quarter. 

And now that we ^ere alone, Rosalie seemed to 
feel, that she must again renew her tender caresses. 
Her«warm heart appeared to expand with delight 
at the sight of her old and devoted friend. My 
silver hair and furrowed brow, were looked upon 
by her with more tenderness — more apparent ad- 
miration, than she had bestowed upon the hand- 
some countenance of Arturo. How truly lovely 
she looked, sweet girl! 1 sighed, when I saw all 
my predictions as to her beauty, so folly verified. 

By degrees, when the first emotions of her joy 
had partly subsided, I drew from her the particu- 
lars of her life since our separation. 

Poor child, much indeed had she suffered ! Ga- 
brielU, she confessed to me — but she did so with 
shrinking, fear, and hesitation — was possessed of 
a most violent and tyrannical temper. Her unfor- 
tunate mother was one of the most wretched of 
women; as for herself— and her face grew pale, 
and she shuddered as she commenced the subject 
— she said she certainly did undergo much fa- 
tigue, and was harassetl to the very utmost pitch, 
by the Italian's absorbing anxiety, that she should 
improve in music ; almost every hour in the day 
was devoted to the study of it. But that was the 
least part of her troubles, her fondness for the 
science rendered it supportable; it was living 
under the same roof with such a man-~witnessing 
his daily ill-treatment of her unhappy mother- 
that was most distressin g to her feelings ; and then 
the having to associate with his friends ! 

*' Towards me," she continued, <*his conduct is 
at present less brutal. I have taught him," and 
her eyes kindled fls she spoke, and a flash of indig- 
nant tire shot from them, "in a degree to fear me. 
Oh dear, Mr. Leslie," she exclaimed, bursting into 
tears, ** if you knew what I have suffered — what I 
have endured ; that monster has exposed me to in- 
sult, which I would not shock your kind heart by 
describing. In order to teach me (he said) the 
science of acting, he brought into the house a man 
of the vilest and most vicious habits. I was left 
alone with him for hours, exposed to all the liber- 
tinism of his manners ; but," she continued, as rising 
from her seat, she paced the apartment with agi- 
tated steps, whilst her countenance assumed a look 
of fierceness, quite unnatural to her, " 1 have dared 
him to repeat the outrage ; young and feeble as I 
am, I conquered— but oh! in what manner! what 
torture I endured throughout the trial ! I deter- 
mined not to open my lips, not to sing a single note, 
until I obtained Gabrielli's solemn promise, that 
I should never see that man again, or be exposed 
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to similar insults ; that I was to take no lesson of 
any description, bnt in the presence of Johnson, 
who, I knew, alone had the strength of mind to 
guard me properly from insolence; but before I 
could obtain this promise, what weeks of persecu- 
tion and cruelty had I to undergo ! I was threat- 
ened — confined. He even endeavoured to starve 
nie into obedience; but he at length discovered 
that I possessed a spirit unbending as his own, how 
little careful I was of preserving my wretched life, 
how slightly I valued its continuance ! Death 
would indeed have been a welcome release. Oh ! 
how I pi-ayed for iL My health gave way, but my 
resolution was firm — immoveable. I cannot tell 
you all ray reasons, for what may appear to you ex- 
cessive obsUnacy. I would not torture your kind 
nature by detailmg them, they are too horrid — too 
dreadful," and she placed her hands upon her eyes, 
as if to shut out some painful image. 

I was so much shocked that I could not interrupt 
her by making any comment ; and, conquering her 
emotion, she continued her sad story. 

"Agony of mind — deprivation of every kind, 
brought me at last to the brink of the grave. — 
Then did my persecutor become really frightened 
— he thought he was about to lose a source of fu- 
ture wealth, which he fancies is vested in the un- 
fortunate girl before you. In dismay, he promised 
any thing, every thing to tranquilize my mind ; but 
still though weakened in body, to the utmost pitch 
of feebleness, I was firm as a rock in determination. 
I made him write what I dictated, and obtained 
from him a solemn assurance, which has hitherto 
benefited me much. I have now the comfort of 
this apartment, which I can call ray own. I con- 
tinue to study hard, certainly : I go to my bed eve- 
ry night fatigued and exhausted, but still it is peace 
-—happiness— compared to what I have endured. I 
have had some eleams of comfort throughout all 
this distress. I have been supported in my duty 
by all that I learnt from you, dearest sir: strength 
-was veuehsafed to me, by clinging to that trust, 
which indeed, in my hour of need, did not fail me. 

" And what support and consolation was the at- 
^tendance «f Johnson ! it has been imieed an inesti- 
mable Ueasing, and I prize it doubly, from the re- 
Baembranoe whence it sprung. Signor Gabrielli 
"would fain have deprived me of this my only conso- 
YaUon, but fiir the continued generosity of dear, 
dear Lord Fitz-Ernest, who, by paying largely for 
Ker hoard, bribes the avaricious man to allow her 
to nemMn: notliing else would have tempted him, 
for in his heart he detests her — almost fears her ; 
for she is -bold and dauntless, where either the wel- 
fare of my mother or myself is concerned; she 
braves his anger and asserts our rights; we could 
not have supported our fate, if it had not been for 
her unfailing exertions for our comfort." 

" And who," I asked, after a pause of some mo- 
ments, ** is the youth who has just left the room ?" 

"Oh! dear Arturo," she replied, her counte- 
nance relaxing into a gentle smile, " the best and 
' kindest friend I have in Italy, who has been truly a 
' brother to me here. Although quick and violent 
in his feelings, like all Italians, notwithstanding his 
impetuosity, he possesses good sense and the truest 
' ef hearts. My acquaintance with him commenced 
: at the seminario, which I have attended for the 
liofpose of study ; his profession also is to be that 
' •f music. His voice is a splendid tenor, and as 
l^raotising with him is v«ry beneficial to me, his 
intimacy has been tolerated, and his society has 
' been my greatest solace. I cannot enumerate all 
: Ibe acts 4I kindness and attention which he seems 
: never weatj of showering npoii me. If I ooiUd 



only make him a little less empreste — a little calm- 
er, quieter in his deportment, our intercourse would 
be delightful; but he sometimes overpowers me 
by the warmth and energy of his desire to contri- 
bute to my comfort and happiness ; but Arturo, 
with all his little &ults, is very dear to me." 

I looked at Rosalie when she said this, with some 
degree of curiosity ; but she was so composed and 
collected, so completely free from the embarrass- 
ment which ever attends any feelings, belonging or 
proximating to the passion of love, that at once I 
telt certain that although poor Arturo might expe- 
rience towards her sentiments of the warmest na- 
ture, hers were those of the calmest and most sis- 
terly affection. 

Whilst we were thus speaking, a gentle knock 
was heard at the door, and the subject of our con- 
versation again entered. He came in with a de- 
gree of timidity, uncertain whether his presence 
was desired or not ; he was most cordially welcom- 
ed by us both. I could speak Italian fluently, there- 
fore was able to converse with him, and oh ! how 
the eloquent blood rushed to his cheeks, and what 
joy sparkled in his eyes, when I told him that he 
must look upon me also as his friend ; for all that 
Rosalie had related to me of his goodness towards 
her had already created for him, a warm place in 
my heart. 

Certainly, I never saw a more splendid specimen 
of youthful, though manly beauty : and when I 
gazed on him, I could almost have accused my dear 
favourite of coldness, not to be influenced by the 
ardour which flashed from every glance of his ex- 
pressive countenance. Little did I imagine at that 
moment what was passing in her heart ; how com- 
pletely every avenue of love for another was ob- 
structed by one all -engrossing feeling, one which 
strengthened daily — houriy — which was nurtured 
and cherished by her, as the only stay by which she 
clung to existence. " Man is the creature of im- 
pulse, of ambition ; love is the embellishment of his 
early life, or a song piped in the interval of the 
acts, but a woman's whole life is a history of the 
afiections ; the heart is her world — it is there her 
ambition strives for empire — it is there her ava- 
rice seeks for hidden treasures ; she sends forth 
her sympathies on a venture, she embarks her 
whole soul in the trafiic of affection, and if ship- 
wrecked her case is hopeless — for it is the bank- 
ruptcy of the heart." 

How delightful was this evening which we passed 
together. Gabrielli and his M'ife had gone on an 
expedition of amusement, and were not to return 
until the following day. Poor Madame Gabrielli 
was now and then included in these trips, but Ro- 
salie never accompanied them. Thei'e were sever- 
al reasons for keeping her secluded, besides her own 
great distaste to the idea of mixing with the asso- 
ciates of the Italian. In the subsequent knowledge 
I acquired of the position and riews of the man, I 
soon discovered the motives which directed him, in 
many parts of his conduct towards Rosalie. I 
opened his heart, and gained his confidence in some 
degree, by the only means which I found would 
insure me free access to my dear young friend. I 
made him presents, which at once secured me from 
his impertinence, and converted him into my hum- 
ble servant. 

He told me that Rosalie's improvement in sing- 
ing was wonderful beyond measure ; that her voice 
surpassed any he had before heard ; her acting 
also was superb ; it appeared as if she were bom 
for the stage, to surprise the world by her drama- 
tie powers. 

" Most fortimate it was," he added, " that I dig- 
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covered the gem, which would otherwise have been 
lost — buried in obscunty. She is a star too shining 
— too precious to be brought forward on any infe- 
rior stage ; she must, from the commencement of 
her career, be first I'ate, she must be duly appreci- 
ated." Therefore the London Opera was fixed 
upon, as most worthy to be the theatre at which 
she should make her debut 

** Her beauty,*' he also said, *' will create a roost 
vivid sensation ; for, indeed, he declared that he 
was already obliged to keep her en retrmtet as she 
attracted the utmost attention, whenever she was 
seen by strangers ; " in short,** added the wily Ita- 
lian, endeavouring to blind me by assuming an ap- 
pearance of excessive regard for 'propriety, and 
anxiety for Rosalie, " I do all in my power to pre- 
serve the charming girl from any thing that can 
injui^ the innate purity and freshness of her mind 
-—and I shall have pride and satisfaction in feeling 
that, even in a profession so open to calumny and 
censure, there will be at least one cantatrice aana 
reproche,*' 

Vile wretch ! I longed for lightning to flash 
from my eyes, to blast him for his iniquitous hy- 
pocrisy. I, who knew all his base feelings, and the 
conduct he had at first pursued towards the poor 
girl ! 

His only motive for thus secluding her arose from 
selfishness — the desire that her beauty and talent 
might burst like an unexpected meteor upon the 
public ; for I heard from Johnson what had indeed 
appalled me, had shaken my very inmost soul with 
horror ; and it required much self-command, I may 
add deception, which only my affection for Rosalie 
could have made me assume, to maintain a sem- 
blance of peace towards the base Gabrielli. John- 
son, with tears of sorrow and disgust, gave me a 
touching history of all that my poor cherished child 
had endured ; personal privations and discomfort, 
were but light matters in the scale, compared with 
the other miseries she had encountered. 

tt appeared that, in order to brine down her 
mind in some degree to a level with those with 
whom she would have to associate — in short, with 
his own vulgar and depraved tastes and habits, his 
plan evidentiv was, at first, to vitiate her feelings— 
to accustom her to tlie society and manners of li- 
centious actors and actresses. He wished her to 
look n])on vice and immodesty with a hardened 
eye — to feel pleasure in the light frivolous society 
of those with whom he lived on terms of intimacy. 
He cared not what she did, so that she was secured 
to him as a source ot* wealth ; could he once ac- 
complish this, his task would be much less difiioult 
— he would then be able to mould her to his every 
wish. 

To execute this desired end, the wretch brought 
into the house a friend and accomplice ; a man 
whose talent and science in the art of music and 
acting rendered him well able to aid in the instruc* 
tion of Rosalie. He was worthy of being the tool 
and confidant of Gabrielli. The sweet, innocent 
girl was insulted by this villain, and none of her 
complaints were heeded by the person who ought 
to have been her protector. But she at last pre- 
vailed ; her firmness terrified Gabrielli into sub- 
mission to her will ; and this weak, delicate girl, 
with no other weapon but hervirtue and innocence, 
had the power of subduing even the audacity of 
these licentious men. 

How proud I felt of my pupil— the child of my 
adoption and love. She had, indeed, been strength* 
ened by the armour of that faith which it had been 
my task to inculcate ; sustained by its powerful in- 
fluence, the poor chikl sunk not under the pressure 



of persecution. When the clouds gathered, and ^ 
the murmur of the storm was heard, she found re- 
fuge in that trust, which is describe as a hiding- 
place from the wind, and a covert from the tem- 
pest. 



CHAPTER X. 

The aspect of Rosalie's existence had, for a brief 
space, brightened. I represented to Gabrielle how 
necessary relaxation was to the restoration of her 
health, and so that she still continued her studies, 
he was willing that, under my escort, she should 
make some excursions in the neighbourhood. We 
also went together almost every night to the Ope- 
ra of San Carlos. A box was appropriated to her 
use ; for, as Gabrielli was a principal performer, 
he had it in his power to command that indulgence 
at an easy rate, and he forced her to avail herself of 
the privilege, it being professionally advantageous 
to her. Naples is still Uie great mart of the musi- 
cal genius of Italy ; and its grand national opera of 
San Carlos, taken in all its combination of archi- 
tectural and ornamental beauty, its adaptation to 
sound, principal singers, fine choruses, and scenic 
illusions, is certainly superior to all other theatres 
in the world. 

Music was a real source of delight to Rosalie ; 
and had it not been forced upon her in so unpleas- 
ant a manner, would almost have amounted to a 
passion. 

We took some delightful expeditions. Every 
thing was new and charming to Rosalie, who had 
been so strictly secluded. Arturo was ever our 
companion in these rambles, and daily I became 
more attached to this most interesting youth. I 
perceived, with sorrow, with what intensity his ar- 
dent heart doated upon Rosalie. It did indeed 
grieve me, for I foresaw trouble to one who had 
created an interest in my affections. As for Rosa- 
lie, I felt that my love for her was my destiny — a 
chain that had wound itself round roy heart ; and I 
was certain, that although I pressed it to my bo- 
som with affection, it was drawing upon me sorrow 
— ^both future and present. 

Our excui*sions were truly delightful. Some- 
times we commenced them at so early an hour, that 
the stars were still burning brightly in the clear 
blue heavens, but they soon, though gradually, to 
use the words of a distinguished writer, " paled 
their ineffectual fires." * 

These expeditions often led us to Puzzuoli, Baia 
or the woody cliffs of Pausilippo ; and as, on our 
return, we glided along the moonlit bay, the melo- 
dy of Italian strains seemed to give enchantment 
to the scenery of its shore. At this cool hour, the 
voices of the vine dressers were frequently heard in 
trio, as they reposed after the labour of the day, on 
some pleasant promontory under the shade of pop- 
lars ; or the brisk music of the dance, from fisher- 
men on the mai^n of the waves below. The 
boatmen rested on their oars, while we listened to 
voices modulated by sensibility to finer eloquenee 
than it is in the power of art alone to display ;— 
and at others, while we observed the airy, natural 
grace, which distinguishes the dance of Uie fisher^ 
men and peasants of Naples. Frequently as we- 
glided round a promontory, whose shaggy mosses 
impended far over the sea, such magic scenes of' 
beauty unfolded themselves, adorned by these dan-- 
cing groups on the bay beyond, as no pencil coiildi 
do justice to. The deep clear waters refleeted< 
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17 image of the landscape; the cliffs hranching 
into wild forms crowned with groves, whose rough 
foliage often spread down their steeps in picturesque 
luxuriance ; the ruined villa on some bold point, 
peeping through the trees ; peasants' cabins hang- 
ing over the precipices, and the dancing figures on 
the strand — all touched with the silvery tint and 
soft shadows of moonlight. On the other hand, the 
sea trembling with a long line of radiance, and 
showing in the clear distance, the sails of vessels 
stealing in every direction along its surface, pre- 
sented objects as interesting as the landscape was 
beautiful. 

I have sometimes blamed myself for having ex- 
posed poor Arturo to such a combination of en- 
chantments ; under such a sky, with scenes of 
beauty so seductive around him, his mind must have 
been more than ever rendered liable to. love. All 
nature seemed to conspire against him, to fan the 
flame which already burnt far too fiercely in his 
bosom. 

It was surprising to see how much Rosalie's 
health improved during this period, aud the conse- 
quent effect it had upon her beauty. Her com- 
plexion, though always pale, lost the sickly tinge 
which before had dimmed the lustre of her charms 
— her eyes assumed almost their usual expression. 
On my first arrival, I was startled by the degree of 
fierceness and wildness with which they were oc- 
casionally lighted up : and on speaking upon this 
subject to the faithful Johnson, she shocked me by 
the account she gave of the variable state of the 
spirits, and even of the temper of Rosalie. 

" Indeed, sir," she said, *<had that wicked man 
not ceased, in some measure, to persecute the poor 
child, I do not hesitate to say that I feel convinced 
that her mind would have given way. Many a 
night and day have I watched her without daring to 
leave her side, for certainly there waa something, 
as you remai4c, in the appearance of her eyes, 
which made me tremble ; and after that dreadful 
time, when she received such gross insults from the 
wretch Rinaldo, I was obliged to apply leeches to 
her temples to produce consciousness, so complete- 
ly were her senses failing her." 

This account made me very anxious, and I re- 
doubled my efforts to amuse her mind, and in eve- 
ry way to ameliorate her condition. I discovered 
that it was Gabrielli's intention that the following 
spring should be the period for her to make her 
debut upon the stage. Poor girl ! when I consid- 
ered the excitement such an event would occasion, 
I felt how completely, notwithstanding her aversion 
from the task, she would enter into every charac- 
ter she had to personify. From the specimens I 
had witnessed of her acting, I could easily perceive 
that she would be a complete enthusiast in the art, 
and no doubt had she not been educated with such 
different and refined ideas, the metier itself might 
not have been distasteful to her. 

Whilst rehearsing scenes from some of the most 
splendid operas, she was like one inspired. Her 
magnificent voice — the extraordinary animation of 
her countenance and gestures — the dignity and 
grace of every movement, rendered her indeed 
unrivalled. She was then fearfully beautiful ; but 
there was something in the impression it made 
upon my feelings, unearthly, unnatural, and al- 
though I could not but admire her acting, and feel 
almost electrified by its brilliancy, still it always 
filled me with dread — with dismal forebodings. — 
Could her mind bear such violent excitement ?-~ 
Such ener^iy must prey upon itself— that de^ee of 
feverish vitality must consome, even whilst it 
brightened. 



It was truly a musical treat to listen to the duets 
she sang with Arturo. His voice was a splendid 
tenor, and the fire and intensity of his feelings 
made him do ample justice to the beautiful masie 
they sung. He was an orphan, and had been edu- 
cated by an uncle. His career was to be that of 
the stage, but his relative had no farther ambition 
for him than the Italian theatres. I, however, soon 
discovered that his ardent desire pcMnted to the 
same mark, from whence Rosalie was expected to 
denve such fame ; to follow her footsteps — to watch 
over her with the anxious eye of deep-rooted at- 
tachment—to be her friend, ay !— ^ven her lover, 
seemed to be the hope which mingled in his every 
plan for the present and the future. 

I believe I have naturally a tinge of romance in 
my composition, and I must own that the warm and 
generous — the impetuous disposition of this young 
man — the extraordinary beauty of his person, and 
the strong indications he gave of a kind and excel- 
lent heart, enlisted me completely in his cause ; 
and I wondered that Rosalie did not return his 
love. 1 was sometimes almost vexed with her for 
the coolness with which she often treated him, and 
[ sympathized truly in all he felt, in consequence 
of the manner in which she used to endeavour to 
damp the warmth of his affection ; but she acted 
honourably. She had no heart to give; and al- 
though she really loved him, with the sweet, though 
placid feelings of a sister, and was touched beyond 
measure by all his tender cares ; still I saw that 
she wished to destroy, at once, any hope that might 
arise in his mind, that her sentiments would ever 
resemble those which so tumultuously agitated the 
bosom of Arturo. 

My visit to Naples was shorter than I had inten- 
ded It should be ; indeed, I do not know how I 
could ever have torn myself away from the only 
object on earth to whom I felt my presence so es- 
sential for comfort and happiness, had I not been 
recalled to England by the urgent entreaties of a 
relative, my return being required for the arrange- 
ment of some affairs of the utmost importance to 
his future welfare. During my stay near Rosalie, 
I remarked with surprise, how very seldom she 
made the Belmont family the topic of her conver- 
sation ; indeed, after she had satisfied her anxiety 
respecting their welfare, and received from me, 
upon my first arrival, a most minute and separate 
account of each individual composing that beloved 
circle, she always avoided the subject. 

I once expressed this surprise to her, and her an- 
Bvner affected me much. With the deepest sad- 
ness in her voice, she said, '< Dear Sir, it is upon 
principle, that I check both my wwds, and even 
thoughts upon that subject, which is to me the 
dearest I can ever have on earth. I endeavour to 
turn from it, and the effort wrings my very inmost 
soul ; but I strive, by degrees, to wean my mind from 
the idea — the hope of ever again meeting my al- 
most idolized friends, as I have done. Their kind- 
ness towards me, I am convinced, will never les- 
sen ; their feeling of interest will follow me to my 
grave ; of this I am thoroughly convinced, and the 
thought is sweet and soothing consolation ; but the 
more I see of this profession, the more I know of 
the people with whom I must ever associate— I 
feel how impossible it would be, how inconsistent 
with the dignity and purity of those noble young 
ladies, to hold any thing like intimacy with one 
who has been contaminated, by living in an at- 
mosphere so foul — so tainted, as that m which I 
have for some time dragged on my weary exist- 
ence. 1 feel that I am degraded — sunk ; I move 
about with downcast eyes and hesitating steps ; I 
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feel already the finger of soom pointing at me.>— 
You know, my dear Mr. Leslie," she continued, 
with a kind of wild unnatural laugh, *' actresses in 
this country are denied even the rights of sepul- 
ture ; does not that convince you how completely out 
of the pale of decent society they must oe consid- 
ered ? scarcely ranked as christians, they live des- 
pised and die unheeded — unprayed for. No," she 
exclaimed, as she stood before me, her hands clasp- 
ed, and that expression glistening in her eyes, 
which it always alarmed me to behold, " poor Ko- 
salie has taken her final leave of happiness — of 
hope. I may indeed say with the wretched Me- 
dea, piu apeme non mi resta,^^ and at that moment 
how beautiful was her attitude, but what a counte- 
nance of wretchedness did she exhibit ! 

** You little know the state of my heart, the tor- 
ture — the agony I endure ; but I have one ray of 
comfort," she continued, clasping her hands with a 
look of sorrow, I can never forget ; " I am convin- 
ced that it will not last very long ; the source from 
whence I derived happiness is all dried up ; but 
recollect, Mr. Leslie," she added, in a hurried 
manner, and laying her hand upon my arm, and 
looking wildly and imploringly in my face, ** I shall 
be in England, I fervently pray, when I die ; dear 
generous England ! — there, in that blessed land, 
the refuge for the unhappy, they do not refuse a 
narrow grave, a funeral service to the humble bro- 
ken-heaited actress ; remember your promise, Mr. 
Leslie : recollect the old yew tree — the shaded cor- 
ner in the church-yard at Fairboume ; you must 
promise me not to fore;et it, oh ! promise, prom- 
ise," she continued, becoming violently hysterical, 
and indeed I had to promise— to sooth — to endea- 
vour for many hours to calm her, before she could 
in any way control the overpowering agitation and 
excitement of her spirits. 

Poor girl ! in her almost frenzied manner, how 
truly did she personify some of the heroines whose 
characters she studied to represent. I had seen 
her rehearse the part of J^na Pazza, and, gra- 
cious heavens ! with what thrilling effect ! How 
completely could she portray, and identify herself 
with the semblance of madness ! I, indeed, trem- 
bled for her mind. Could she not be saved from a 
continuance of her present life ? If not, I plainly 
saw she would be lost for ever ; but what was to 
be done ? what course to be pursued ? 

The Italian evidently regarded me with a suspi- 
cious eye, and I was certain that he longed for my 
departure ; but still I was determined to maintain 
my ground. I plied him with presents; anticipa- 
ted his wants — his wishes, almost exhausted my 
slender finances, by temporizing with this wretch*; 
but imperative duty at length called me away, and 
the poor child was again left in the power of this 
monster. 



CHAPTER XI. 

It was at Brighton, in the month of November. 
The Court had taken up its abode at the Pavilion. 
The town was one scene of gaiety and bustle — 
crowds of well-dressed people were thronging the 
promenades, and the pure air and bright atmos- 
phere seemed to have imparted life and vivacity to 
all. The presence of royalty, the expectation of see- 
ing the corte^ from the palace pass to and fro, gave 
an additional mterestjto the busy, lively scene,a8 each 
individual received the passing, kind, and condes- 
cending notice of a 80Tereig;D whose memory most 



ever recur to his people with feelings of tender at 
well as of grateful recollection. He was, indeed, 
the father of hjs people, for, in the almost afiee- 
tionate interest he felt in them all, there was a sort 
of parental kindness, which sunk deep into their 
hearts, and which they never can forget. 

It was one of those lovely mornings that occur 
frequently at tliis favoured spot, even in winter ; 
the air was calm, and the sun so powerful, that, al- 
though, probably, in the country there might have 
been a hard frost — ^here, the air was brisk, but not 
cold. The sea was quiet as a lake— «11 nature 
smiledr— autumn appeared as if it were giving its 
parting gala. 

Two young men were sauntering listlessly upon 
the esplanade; they were both handsome, and aristo* 
cracy had marked itself upon their brows. After 
wallung in silence for some moments, the taller, and, 
perhaps, strictly speaking, the handsomer of the 
two, and whom we will designate as Sir Francis 
Somerville, turned to h'a companion and said, evi- 
dently wishing to get rid of him — 

*' My good fellow, if you are waiting for me, 
perchance you may grow weary of the task, for it 
is my intention to remain here at least an hour." 

''Tell me your inducement, and perhaps I may 
be inclined to do the same ; but I suppose it is the 
usual reason, lea beaux yettx of some fair maid, 
wife, or widow." 

"It is, indeed," exclaimed Sir Francis, warming 
into confidence as he entered upon the subject '' I 
am expecting again to see the most beautiful crea- 
turo mj eyes ever looked upon." 

"Then," replied the other, "I too am fixed as 

rock ;" and he forthwith took possession of a 
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seat ; Sir Francis was about to place himself by 
his side, when he appeared to be suddenly trans- 
fixed by the appearance of some object; and his 
friend saw him turn extremely red, and, following 
the direction of his gaze, perceived approaching 
the figure of a young girl. She was rather tall 
than otherwise, and her figure was concealed by a 
large cloak ; her bonnet almost entirely shaded her 
countenance, and an envious veil completed the 
concealment. She carried in her hand a roll 
of music. She had nearly reached the spot 
whero the two young men were sitting, when a 
child, who was playing with a hoop, ran violently 
against her, and, with the movement, tlie parcel 
dropped from her hands; in another instant, the 
slight string that bound it, giving way by the fall, 
the music was scattered about, and the wmd assist- 
ed in dispersing it in all directions. 
The two young men gladly availed themselves of 




difficulty that they 
rious jKiges that were flying about, to the amuse- 
ment of the passers by. 

During this process, the face of the young girl 
had been disclosed, and a more lovely one was sel- 
dom or never seen. She appeared to be not more 
than eighteen years of age— such large dark eyes ! 
— a complexion pale but clear, and smooth as mar- 
ble ; — and how is it possible to describe the beau- 
teous form of those rosy lips, which, when they 
smiled, revealed teeth of the roost dazzling whita- 
ness ! Her hair was jet black, plainly braided upon 
her open forehead, and when, on receiving the mu- 
sic from Sir Francis, she drew off her glove, in 
order to fasten with the string the truant leaves, 
the young men looked with delight upon the small 
white hands, so delicate and so Iftdy-like. 

But now all was accomplished ;— the. maue wai 
rolled up and more firmly teoored, and the 70iu( 
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girl, with a gncefiil courtesy of thanks, was about 
to depart, when suddenly she turned her large 
beaming eyes u|)on the compamon of Sir Franeis, 
who was standing before her, his eyes riveted with 
admiration and serutiny upon her countenance. 
She looked for a moment fixedly upon him, and 
then, uttering a faint low scream, would have sunk 
to the ground had not her arm been caught by a 
woman who had, un|)erceived by the others, jdned 
the group. ^ She in an instant roused herself, and, 
without again raising her eyes, hastily took the arm 
of this person, and, walking on as fast as her trem- 
bling limbs would enable her to do, reached a 
" fly," and was soon whirled out of the sight of the 
two friends, who remained for some minutes mo- 
tionless and silent from the surprise occasioned by 
the strangeness and rapidity of this adventure. 

"By Jove ! this U devilish odd .'»' exclaimed Sir 
Francis Somerville. " What made her scream, and 
almost faint ? — she was all smiles and blushes but 
one moment before ! I verily believe it was some- 
thing she saw in you that frightened her ! What 
could it be ?" he again exclaimed, looking at his 
companion from head to foot; "there's nothing so 
wondrous frightful about you, or so captivating ei- 
ther, forsooth ! You are a good-looking fellow, but 
upon ray word," added the self-satisfied Sir Fran- 
cis, twisting his raustachios, and casting his eyes 
with complacency on his own well-proportioned 
limbs, " if she were inclined to fall in love at first 
sight, I do not see why she might not have chosen 
me, quite as soon as your lordship !" 

The young lord laughed at his friend's compli- 
mentary speech, but, as they walked back to the 
Pavilion, for they were both at that time attaches 
to the Court, he was grave and thoughtful, notwith- 
standing all the inuendoes and banterings of Sir 
Francis. 

The truth was, there was something in the coun- 
tenance of the young girl that had peculiarly ar- 
rested his attention, and stnick upon some chord 
which vibrated to his heart. It was not her beauty 
alone: there was an indefinable feeling of having 
seen some one who resembled her ; but it was so 
vague and shadowy that he could not fix it upon 
any one individual ; it was not so much admiration 
as a sensation of intense curiosity and interest. 
There was an expression in the glance of the un- 
known beauty that haunted his imagination; and 
the accent of her voice, when she briefly expressed 
• her thanks, rang on his ears like some well-remem- 
bered melody. He must see her again. 

The young man was restless and uncomfortable, 
and he saw that he was watched with a scrutinizing 
eye by Sir Francis, who already felt himself rather 
ill-used, and jealous. He bad been the first to dis- 
cover the fair incognita, and fancied that she 
was his exclusive property. To improve his ac- 
quaintance with her he was quite determined ; but 
he would not again allow of a partner in the afiair. 
With indefatigable industry, which would have 
been admirable in a better cause, he sought to dis- 
cover where she lived, and who she was— but in 
vain — no trace of her could be found ! 

It must also be allowed, that Lord Fitz-Ernest 
(whom we have before forgotten to designate by 
his proper name] was not idle in the same pursuit ; 
but the mysterious beauty had disappeared ; and, 
although he lingered, hour after hour, on the espla- 
nade — looked, with a penetrating eye into every 
vehicle that passed — resorted to the libraries — al- 
lowed himself to be jostled by the dirty mob, as 
he loitered at the coach-offices, and, in snort, wea- 
ried himself by his anxiety, he could not again feast 
his ear.nest gaze upon those expressive features ; he 



could only recall to his fancy the enchantment of 
her smile, and remember the sweetness of her 
plaintive voice. 

For a few days the impression was vivid in the 
extreme ; but with the changeful, happy life of a 
^oung man, with the world and all the enjoyments 
It contains before him, the keenness of it by de- 
grees wore ofl"; and, although the image of the 
lovely girl oflen arose before his imagination, in a 
manner for which he could scarcely account, still it 
was but a passing thought, and no longer proved, 
as at first, a real source of annoyance and torment. 



CHAPTER XU. 

We have lost sight, for some time, of the Bel- 
mont family It was several months after my re- 
turn to England, that I found all these amiable 
beings well and happy in London. Most eageriy 
and anxiously they asked for every particular e<m- 
ceming poor Rosalie. The account I gave of her 
caused bitter tears to flow from many an eye. 

Sweet Lady Gertrude was, indeed, heart-stricken 
when she heard the details of all the suflerings her 
loved friend had endured, and the miseries that 
were still in store for her. The young men were 
indignant and disgusted. Lord Henry, who was of 
an impetuous spirit, quick and ardent in all his 
feelings, strongly urged his wish to set ofi^ immedi- 
ately for Italy, in order to endeavour to extricate 
his dearly remembered playmate from the hands of 
her tyrant 

It may be readily imseined that I opposed this 
plan most resolutely. What a train of evils would 
it have engendered ! I wished that I had painted 
the affair with less vivid coloui*s ; I saw the effect 
it produced on the minds of both tlie young men, 
and, as is often the case, after having been too dif- 
fuse and communicative upon any suDJect, I longed 
to unsay all that had escaped my lips. 

I remembered the dark countenance <^ the Ita- 
lian, the malignity which constantly overspread his 
features, and, at that moment, I could even imagine 
that his passions might impel him to the perpetra- 
tion of almost any crime, howsoever hideous. 

I remembered, too, Arturo — his deep, his jealous 
love for Rosalie ; how would he endure the sight of 
this handsome, generous youth, upon whom the ob- 
ject of his unrequited passion would pour all the 
hithetto locked up torrent of her aflection — an af- 
fection, purely sisterly, but still one she did not 
dare to demonstrate towards the fiery young man, 
whose blood flowe<l with the vehement warmth of 
his climate, unrestrained by education, precept, or 
example. 

All that could be done at present, was to hold a 
council upon the subject, and endeavour to discover 
if there were any possibility of extricating her 
from the power of Gabrielli ; but, after mature de- 
liberation, we found that such a scheme, at present, 
would indeed be impracticable. The only plan to 
pursue, was to allow events to take their course ; 
and, should the health of the poor girl really give 
way, after she had appeared upoa the stage, which 
I felt convinced it certainly must do— then would 
be the moment to make terms with the Italian, and 
come forward to her rescue, although I feared — 
oh, God! and but too justly!— that the wretch 
would rather see her die in the fetters which his 
avaricious hand had bound around her. 
In a private conversation with the Marchioness, 
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mentioned to her what I considered the morhid 
state of poor Rosalie's feelings, with regard to her 
situation, which made her shrink from the idea of 
associating with those she roost loved. Lady Bel- 
mont was affected to tears, hy this token of the 
sensibility of the poor gii*l. In reply, she said to 
me: 

*' 1 cannot hut admit, in a gi*eat measure, the 
truth of what the dear child says upon the subject ; 
it is a touching proof of the justness and propriety 
of her feelings ; for, although I can never abandon 
or look coldly upon one I love, and ever shall con- 
tinue to love so well, still it will be a difficult posi- 
tion for us all. The character of Gabrielli appears 
so unprincipled and unamiable, that it must be 
painful to my every feeling to see my daughters in 
any way mixed up in his concerns. However, their 
position in the world is such, they need not hesitate 
to take by the hand one who was the companion of 
their early yeai*s, public as may be her present si- 
tuation. Still, it is a lamentable business," she 
continued, *<and one that really dwells upon my 
mind, and makes me unhappy ; I often deplore, 
and reproach myself for the part that I have had 
in this sad finale. The conceits at Belmont ! when 
I brought her so unnecessarily forward, and placed 
her under the notice of this dreadful Italian ; but, 
little did I foresee such a train of untoward events." 

All thS excellent lady said was but too true. I 
could onfy listen in silence, and inwardly deplore 
the sad fate of my poor Rosalie. 

I socyi discovered that Lady Gertrude had been 
wooed /and won by a youthful nobleman, who ap- 
peared in every respect worthy of her. The mar- 
riage, however, was not to take place for some 
months, owing to the young man not having at- 
tained his majority. I fancied that 1 had also made 
another discovery. There was a certain Lady Con- 
stance Delavel, who was much talked about by my 
young friends; and I soon settled it in my own 
mind, that Fitz-Emest must have looked kindly 
upon her. ^ It appeared an alliance much desired 
by the family, who were vehement in their praise 
of this noble young lady ; and, indeed, I was told, 
in confidence, by my sweet lady Gertrude, who 
never withheld any thing that she thought would 
interest and give pleasure to her fond old friend, 
that she knew the fair Constance had no longer a 
heart at her own disposal, for she was certiun it 
was devotedly bestowed upon her brother. 

"But, although Fitz-Emest," she continued, 
''admires dear Constance vei*y much, I fear it is 
not, as yet, that warm attachment which I am sure 
she feels towards him ; but we hope and pray that, 
in time, we may have the joy of seeing him tho- 
roughly impressed by her perfections. She is a 
being most peculiarly formed to constitute the hap- 

?iness of such a delightful creature as our own dear 
'itz-Ernest. I am almfist inclined to imagine," 
tlie sweet girl added, smiling and blushing, ** that 
we women only know how to love fervently and de« 
votedly. However, it is not fair to say so, for I 
think I could point out one who understands the 
feeling as well as we do. You have never told me, 
Mr. Leslie, how you like Alandale ; but you must 
love him, and number him also amongst your chil- 
dren, as you have always considered us." 

My heart was tH%r touched by the affection and 
confidence of this lovely being. I assured her of 
all she longed and hoped to hear, and gave deserved 
praise to the object of her choice, who was, indeed, 
a noble, fine young man, and, I trusted fervently, 
worthy of the treasure it was his bright destiny to 
hope to possess. 
1 was, of coarse, all anxiety to see Lady Con- 



stance, and an opportunity soon occurred of satis- 
fying my curiosity. I heard that she had arrived 
in IxHidon, and the next day I found her in Lady 
Gertrude's morning-room. I was introduced to her 
in a most flattering manner, and was proud to find 
that she seemed predisposed, by the affectionate 
partiality of my dear young friend, to become at 
once acquainted with me. 

I was immediately prepossessed in her favour. 
Though perhaps not, strictly speaking, beautiful, 
there was a degree of sweetness and benevolence 
in her countenance, combined with an air of grace- 
ful dignity in her bearing, which was more exqui- 
sitely bewitching than the most striking loveliness. 
Her figure was perfect, and her hands and feet 
were small and delicate — the stamp of high breed- 
ing pervaded her whole demeanour. At once I 
could have guessed that she was nobly bom ; and, 
on farther acquaintance, I perceived, with much 
satisfaction, that she was possessed of nobility of 
soul as well as that of station. 

She greeted me most cordially ; in a moment I 
was at my ease with her: and before I had been in 
her presence half an hour, I was as devoted to her 
cause, and as anxious for her marriage with Fitz- 
Emest as if I had known her from her infancy. 

'^ Oh, how glad I am that you like her, which I 
see you do," whispered Lady Gertnide to me, as 
her friend moved across the room to examine some 
work that was in a frame near the window. 

'* Like her ! who could see her and not admire 
her!" I answered, in the same low tone. 

At this instant the door opened, and our party 
was increased by the presence of Fitz-Emest. 
Then, indeed, did I see the eloquent blood rush 
over the face and neck of Lady Constance, as she 
stooped over the frame, and pretended to be busily 
employed in examining the flowers which were 
there traced ; and when she again raised her head 
to return Fitz-Braest's kind, almost aflTectionate 
greeting, I saw that she looked paler than she had 
been before. 

I was not qmte satisfied with the young lord's 
manner ; it was almost too kind — too cordial — too 
unrestrained, to be that of a lover; still, I thought, 
love must follow; he can never be so cold-heailed 
as to withstand such attachment as thrills within 
the breast of that very delightful girl. 

The conversation soon took a lively and general 
turn ; Lady Constance quickly recovered from the 
little embarrassment occasioned by the sudden en- 
trance of Fitz-Emest, and we all enjoved our ani- 
mated and agreeable discussions. iJady Constance 
evinced a highly cultivated mind, and a lively and 
refined imagination. Lord Fitz-Emest had taken 
up the Morning Post, to find out the advertise- 
ment of a new book, and afler he had done so, he 
continued to ran his eye over the paper ; suddenly 
he stopiied, and exclaimed, in an agitated tone of 
voice : — '* Good Heavens ! Mr. Leslie, can this re- 
ally be she ?" 

" What do you mean ?" we all exclaimed. 

He read aloud : — 



**We understand that the dehutante, who we 
have before announced as likely to make her ap- 
pearance immediately after Easter, at the Italian 
Opera, is the Signora Rosalie, daughter of the ce- 
lebrated GabrieHi, so well known and appreciated 
as the finest bass singer who has ever trod the 
boards of our Italian stage. The young lady is 
said to be very young, and eminently beauUful ; her 
voice, a splendid contralto; her education, which 
has been completed in Italy, has rendered her a 
most finished and aeoompliahed aetresi. We ex* 
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pect that the masical worid will be astounded and 
delighted by the genius which will burst upon their 
enraptured senses. We consider that the expected 
debutante will prove a gem of the most extraordi- 
narj' lustre." 

**Give me the paper," cried Gertrude, hastilj, 
and seizins it from the hand of her brother, she 
perused tne paragraph rapidly again, in order, 
with her own eyes, to ascertain the truth of what 
she had heard, and then burst into tears. 

'* Are you indeed about to be sacrificed, poor 
Rosalie!" she exclaimed. ''But then," and her 
countenance brightened, " she will be near us, and 
we can assist to support and encourage her." 

My eyes were flowing in company with this 
sweet young lady's. The news had come upon us 
all so suddenly. I had not heard from Rosalie for 
some time, and we had no idea that she was so soon 
to be in England ; indeed, at this very moment she 
might be in London. 

Fitz-Ernest rose, and in a hurried manner took 
up his haL *'I shall go immediately," he said, 
"and endeavour to find out if they have arrived. 
I will call upon Lafleur, the manager, and ascer- 
tain all about them;" and quickly wishing Lady 
Constance good morning, he left the room. 

I do not know why 1 did so, but instantly my 
eyes sought the countenance of Lady Constance, 
and saw that a pang of suffering had shot through 
her heart ; but she strove to conceal any feeling but 
that of interest in the subject, and immediately en- 
tered warmly into it She had often heard of Ro- 
salie, but it was as the pla3rmate of the young peo- 
ple of the Belmont family. Now, she asked several 
questions with much eagerness. 

« Was she beautiful ?^' 

** Fearfully so," 1 answered without reflection. 

" Was she dark, or fair ?" 

I described her as she was now i — ^her jet black 
hair, her splendid eyes-*- 
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her clear, rich, olive complexion; and, warming 
with the subject, I went on with all the garrulity of 
age and fondness, more fully to dilate upon it **l 
shall never forget when last I saw her," I conti- 
nued ; ** she was sitting, with her guitar in her 
hand, but she was not touching it ; she was in deep 
and painful meditaUon, and appeared lost to every 
surrounding object; her fine hair was negligently 
bound up, but some tresses, which had escaped, 
played on her neck, and round her beautiful coun- 
tenance ; the light drapery of her dress — her whole 
figure, air, and attitude, were such as m^t be co- 
pied for a Grecian nymph." 

At every word 1 uttered Lady Constance looked 
more sad, and I saw her cast a wistful glance at 
a lai^ looking-glass which hung before her, where 
she beheld reflected features so totally different 
from those I had been describing; her soft, dove- 
like eyes — light glossjr ringlets — ^the fairest and 
most delicate complexion. 

"Poor Lady Constance!" I sighed to myself; 
" we have all stings in our hearts, and yours you 
have just received — God grant that it may not long 
rankle in it!" And I began lo turn in my mind 
thoughts which had never before entered into it — 
the dreadful idea of the bare possibility of a cir- 
cumstance that would be, indeed, most fatal — ruin- 
ous to the peace of all ! This poor child, this 
unfortunate Rosalie, she seemed fated to be my 
torment Much as I loved her, there was a degree 
of fearful anxiety mingled in all her concerns^ a 



kind of fatality about every circumstance which at* 
tended her, that alarmed and troubled me ; she 
was a kind of light, a fascination which I felt I most 
ever follow, although it might lead me into sorrow 
and per{jlexity. She had twined herself so ckmely 
round my heart I could not cast her off; she mart 
ever remain there ; but a foreboding feeling told me 
that she would indeed prove a feanul care. 

I sat, silent and absorbed in these painful me^ 
tations, but LAdy Gertrude continued to talk with 
much eagerness upon the subject. Lady Constanee 
asked, with intense interest, question after ques- 
tion ; and I heard words which convinced me that 
the sweet fair girl was making for herself a formi- 
dable rival in poor Rosalie. *' May God avert such 
an evil !*' was my most fervent aspiration, as I 
quitted the apartment ; and I carried away with 
me a painful impression, which seemed to haunt 
my imagination, and which I, in vain, endeavoured 
to shake off. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

I dined at Belmont House that evening, and, of 
course, was all impatience to learn the result of 
Fitz-Emest's inquiries respecting Rosalie. He told 
me that he had seen Lafleur, who assured him that 
the Gabriel lis bad not yet arrived in London ; he 
knew they were in England, as Gabrielli had been 
with him, but of their present place of destination 
he was quite ignorant ; he added, that they murt 
soon be here, as the appearance of the daughter, as 
he called her, was so shortly to take place. 

"Good heavens, Mr. iJeslie,*' continued Fitz- 
Ernest, " what a description Lafleur gives of Ro- 
salie ! what a splendid creature she must have be- 
come ! He went to Italy on purpose to see her, 
before he entered into the engagement ; for Gabri- 
elli was preposterous in his demands; however, 
without any hesitation, he agreed to his enormous 
terms. I can well imagine her voice being as fine 
as he describes it ; but, upon my word, to think of 
our poor little coal black Rose having turned out 
such an exquisitely beautiful woman, is almost be- 
vond the verge of my comprehension ; certainly I 
have heard you speak of her as perfection, but ror- 
give me when I say that I believed just one half of 
all your eulo^ums, and placed the other to the par- 
tiality and interest you have ever felt, in so warm a 
degree, for the poor girl ; indeed, dear sir, you need 
not be offended at what I have said, for no one can 
participate more fully in your feelings than I do. I 
can never forget old associations and attachments, 
and the idea ot Rosalie is annexed to many a bright 

thought of by-gone days." 

• • • • 

After this period the subject of Rosalie was, fo 
a short space, at rest It was ever one of pain an 
anxiety, and we seemed all, with one accord, to b 
waiting for the moment when we should hear c 
her arrival in London ; but it was with a heavy ant 
foreboding heart that I looked forwiard to thi 
event In the mean time my thoughts were di 
rected towards a result which ^ITered a much mon 
smiling aspect — ^it was the daily increasing pleasun 
Fitz-Ernest evinced in the society of the fair Con< 
stance. Not a day elapsed without the two farai* 
lies meeting, and every hour I fancied I ohserve" 
the feelings of my young friend grow more \V 
those of a lover towards this charming girl. '^ 
more I knew of her, the stronger became m^ 
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iniration and afTeetioD, and althoagfa at first sight I 
did not tliink her peculiarlj handsome, soon I began 
to consider her the very perfection of loveliness. 
My readers -will long ere this have perceived that 
I am a most enthusiastic old man ; sorhe of them 
perchance may have set me down as being nearly 
in a state of dotage, but if they had only seen and 
known all the delightful beings, amongst whom it 
was my bright destiny to be thrown, they would 
excuse my raptures and mtist have said, that I 
could not be too ecstatic upon such a theme. 

All, as I have before stated, went on smoothly 
with the Belmont family, and it was decided that 
the whole party were to go to the Abbey during 
the Easter recess. They greatly urged me to ac- 
company them, but I was proof against all their 
affectionate importunity; there was something 
about that place which made me very sad, and I 
now invariably kept aloof from it j it reminded me 
too painfully of days of past happiness^ays of 
usefulness — of pejice arising from the feeling of well 
employed time, such as I was certain I should never 
again enjoy ; another reason chained me to the spot, 
I wished to remain in London, to receive the earli- 
est notice of Rosalie's arrival. 

I solaced myself with the idea that in the lovely 
shades and walks of the beauteous spot to which 
they had repaired, the two lovers' minds would be 
more than ever attuned to love; the country seemed 
more fitted for such feelings, than the clouded at- 
mosphere of London ; I augured most favourably 
of this trip, and was convinced that Lady Constance 
would return the affianced bride of the excellent 
and noble Fitz-Emest ; and with these bright hopes 
I cheered myself, whilst the days passed without 
bringing any tidings of Rosalie. I importuned the 
manager with inquiries, but it struck me that he 
was cautious of speaklne of the movements of Ga- 
brielli, and I felt certam there was some precon- 
certed concealment in the case, and that the wily 
Italian was determined to keep Rosalie from the 
effects of our influence as long as it was possible to 
do so. I could only learn, what I before knew, 
that soon after Easter she was to make her appear- 
ance; I was fidgetty and uncomfortable. Con- 
stantly did I find myself bending ray steps towards 
Golden Square, and all those neighbourhoods, 
where I thought it most likely Gabrielli would take 
op his abode. 

I was walking one day across Soho Square, when 
at the corner, crowded by the numbers that attend 
the Bazaar, I felt some one suddenly take hold of 
my arm, and on turning round beheld Johnson. 
With a start of mingled surprise and pleasure, I 
accosted her, asking her at once a multitude of 
questions. My first inquiry, of course, was to as- 
certain if Rosalie was in London. She looked 
round on all sides before she replied, to be sure 
that no one saw her speaking to me, and then said, 
* Indeed, Sir, I am afraid to stay here any longer, 
for if the Signor was to see me, I should get into 
sad trouble, but if you will tell me where I can 
find you, I will endeavour to come to you between 
the hours of eight and ten this evening.** 

I gave her my address, and she immediately 
hurried away ; fortunate was it that she did so, for 
turning quickly round the comer of the Square, I 
found niyself abruptly face to face with Gabrielli. 
He evidently would much rather not have met me, 
but he was obliged to stop and receive my saluta- 
tions, and in answer to my inquiries concerning 
Rosalie, said that she would be in London in a few 
days, but that he had not yet decided in what part 
of the town he should establish himself; he added, 
that she must entirely devote hersdf to her pit^es- 



sion, that she would not haye a moment's leisure, 
as the rehearsals would occupy all her time. The 
wretch was barely civil, and escaped from me has- 
tily, with very little of the courtesy of manner, he 
used to evince towards me. 

Anxiously did I await the arrival of Johnson. 
The poor woman came at length ; she was looking 
dreadfully thin and haggard, and her countenance 
was full of trouble and vexation. I made her sit 
down by me, and then she told roe they had been 
some months in England, living in the neighbour- 
hood of London ; but that Rosalie was so strictly 
guarded and secluded, that no letter she had writ- 
ten was allowed to be sent to any of her friends. 

" I would willingly," said Johnson, " have been 
her secret messenger, but I have the eye of the 
Signor fixed upon me with suspicion and dislike. I 
dared not do any thing that might incur his dis- 
pleasure, for he has sworn, with the most frightful 
imprecations, that if I in any way disobey his or- 
ders, if he can trace to me the slightest opposition 
to his will, I shall that moment be dismissed from 
the presence of those two poor beings who, with- 
out me, I really believe could not exist Indeed, 
Sir," she continued, whilst the teai's streamed from 
her eyes, **were I to leave them, God knows what 
would become of them ! ray poor mistress, you will 
be shocked to hear, is in a very precarious state ; a 
blow from that inhuman monster has produced con- 
sequences which, I fear, will terminate in her death. 
As for Miss Rosalie, her situation has become much 
more insupportable, from the circumstance of that 
bad man having brought into the house a woman, 
whom I know to be of the most infamous character; 
she is the sister of Gabrielli ; and poor Miss 
Rosalie says she is very musical and clever, but oh, 
Mr. Leslie," continued the faithful creature, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break, ''what a sight it 
is for me to behold this vile, degraded being, as I 
know her to be, lording it orer that poor, sweet, 
innocent girl, actually tyrannizing over her. Al- 
though Gabrielli has told you that the family have 
not yet come to London, you must not believe it ; 
we have been some weeks settled in one of the 
most notoriously bad streets of the town, where a 
decent female is ashamed to show her face ; and all 
this, I am certain, is his cunning plan to keep her 
completely aloof from the Belmont family, and 
from you ; what is to become of her, God only 
knows ! and much as I love the poor child, I have 
brought my mind to think that, should it please 
God to take her, it would be to me a less painful 
sight to look upon her lying at peace in her coffin, 
than exposed to such a life of wretchedness as she 
is now leading." 

My readers will imagine the state of my feelings 
on hearing this sad narration ; indignation and dis- 
gust were mingled with grief; and the inability I 
felt of being ot any great use, in the present state 
of aflairs, heightened my annoyance to real tor- 
ture. It seemed dreadful to remain quiet, and to 
allow this poor young creature to be hurled, with- 
out one effort to save her, into that abyss of de* 
struction which seemed to await her. But, gra- 
cious heavens ! what was I to do ? how cope with 
that villain, who would yisit upon his victim eyery 
opposition that was offered to his infamous views. 
The Belmont family being away, increased my 
distress ; there was no one to assist me with ad- 
vice. 

On making farther inquiries of Johnson, I found 
that even the comfort of poor Arturo's society was 
now at an end ; for although they wei'e obliged to 
meet professionally, Gabrielli looked with suspidmi 
upon him, and Rosalie was lo guarded 1^ the lynx 
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eje of the Signora Myrtilla, that she dared not 
speak to hira in confidence. Johnson also added, 
that her spirits were in a very fluctuating and 
alarming state; sometimes she was sunk to the 
lowest ebh of dejection, and, at other moments, 
there was a wild exciting fever about her, more 
painful to behold even, than her former sadness ; 
**in short,'' added the poor woman, I have great 
fears upon one subject, which I can harcily dare 
name, it is too shocking — but. Sir, her mind ! how 
will it ever stand all this tumult and disorder ? when 
I see her acting a part all about a mad young lady, 
it nearly sets me beside myself, it is so dreadfully 
natural ; indeed, it hardly seems like acting." 

I deliberated for several minutes, and then beg- 
ged that I might have Arturo's direction ; this she 
could not ^ve roe, but promised to send him to me 
if she could possibly obtain a moment's conversation 
with him. All I could now do, was to force upon 
her some money, which I desired might be used in 
procunng any little comforts for the poor suffering 
mother and daughter, and [ promised to endeavour 
soon to see Rosalie, without compromising Johnson 
as having been my informant respecting their place 
of abode. 

My rest that night was much disturbed, by the 
melancholy images this visit had conjured up in my 
disordered fancy : and the wan, wretched counte- 
nance of poor Johnson was ever before me. It 
told a touching tale of wo and misery, scarcely 
needing the grievous circumstance she had related, 
to show what wretchedness the villanous conduct 
of Gabrielli, had brought on the hapless females 
now so completely in his power. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The next morning I rose feverish and uncom- 
fortable, and had just seated myself before my sol- 
itaiy breakfast table, when the door opened, and 
Arturo, with his usual impetuosity, rushed into the 
room, and in a moment was embracing me, after 
the demonstrative fashion of his own country. — 
Poor youth ! can I ever forget the wild impassion- 
ed manner in which he saluted me ? his joy and 
ecstasy in having once more found me. '*0h, my 
friend," he exclaimed, " am I again so happy as to 
feel myself in your presence, to see your kind 
countenance once more beaming upon roe with 
looks of interest and affection — oh ! how much have 
I required your assistance ! how have I prayed that 
I might soon find you ! thank Heaven, the desjred 
moment is arrived, that here you are again to suc- 
cour, to befriend our unfortunate Rosalie." 

He was so agitated, that it wall some time before 
he could calm himself, sufficiently to answer all 
my questions. He too, poor fellow ! was very much 
altered in his appearance; he was looking worn 
and dejected ; the fire of his eye was dimmed by 
sadness, and the tones of his voice seemed languid, 
compared with what they had been. 

The history he gave me, tallied much with that 
which I had received from Johnson, as regarded 
the wretchedness of Rosalie. He told me that, 
added to all the other unfortunate circumstances, 
he had himself quarrelled with Gabrielli, who had 
forbidden his ever entering the house, and that 

Os henceforth he was never again to see her, excepting 

unt6.the rehearsals which were immediately to take 

tormenvat the Opera house. 

of fearful ok Heaven !" he said, <* I had received my 



engagement previous to having brought upon my- 
self the enmity of this monster, or this priviL^ 
wou'.d have been denied to roe ; but frora having 
sung so long with Signora Rosalie, he was too glad 
to exhibit her talents to the London manager in 
their roost attractive manner, and certainly, though 
I say it with all doe humility, she never sang with 
so much spirit, as when her voice was combined 
with mine. Oh ! those wei'e happy days, when 
our music constituted her greatest solace ; and the 
blissful months we spent, when you were in Italy, 
caro signor mio! the remembrance of them ren- 
ders this present wretched period still more in- 
supportable." 

On questioning him farther, I discovered that the 
chief cause of Gabrielli's enmity towards Arturo 
had commenced from the young roan's extreme 
anger and disgust, at his having given the persecu- 
ted Rosalie completely over to the jurisdiction of 
his sister, the Signora Myrtilla — a woman of doubt- 
ful character, and of a notoriously violent disposi- 
tion. He had presumed to expostulate with the 
man, and had been insulted and spurne<l by him. 

"Oh Signor," he exclaimed, as with almost fran- 
tic agitation he paced the apartment, " what have I 
not endured in consequence I Look with pity, I 
beseech you, upon my presumption, when you hear 
that on the impulse of my outraged feelings at see- 
ing the sweet angel forced to exist in an atmos- 
phere so polluted, I went to her, and on my knees 
declared the passion which filled my breast — my 
unbounded love. I even pressed her to unite her 
fate with mine, obscure and uncertain as it was — ^I 
ui^ed her to allow roe to obtain the right of pro- 
tecting her — of shielding her from insult and de- 
gradation, and then to fly to England and claim the 
kindness and assistance of her influential and at- 
tached friends ; I felt that I had the means of 
working for her, and, oh ! to be her slave — to toil 
for her — to devote every energy of mind and body 
to procure her comfort and happiness, would have 
been to me the brightest of destinies — oh I what 
unqualified bliss !" Hei'e his emotion became too 
overpowering ; for some moments he was unable 
to proceed, and was silent 

How much did I respect this silence, dear youth, 
and how truly did my heart respond to every feel- 
ing he expressed ! it was with breathless anxiety 
that I listened, whilst he proceeded in his detail. 

'* Rosalie heard roe with an amazed expression 
of countenance, but when she spoke, what torture 
did she inflict upon roe ! kindly, but resolutely, she 
endeavoured to destroy every hope of my heart $ 
she told roe that she did indeed love me tenderly— 
affectionately, and she fervently implored me to 
continue to her roy faithful attachroent — but as a 
friend only — I roust extinguish every other senti- 
roent. Gracious heavens ! what did she ask ? lit- 
tle could she imagine the stormy feelings of roy 
soul ! she might as well have ordered a volcano not 
to emit smoke and flames — the waves of the sea to 
cease to roll — the sun to hide its light. No, the 
flame must burn constantly--fiercely, until it con- 
sumes the heart from which it rises." 

Truly did I believe him, for never did sincerity 
dei>Icture itself more clearly than in the every ex- 
pression which fell from the lips of this devoted 
being ; he continued : 

** Arturo," added she, "do not be so wretched 
on my account, for you may think it extraordinary, 
that at this moment, when my woes 9ppear to 
thicken around me, I should be much calmer — 
much more resigneil to my fate. I see an end to 
all roy troubles, and whilst there is a hope to sua- 
I tain us, every thing may be endured. What I am 
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going to say, may make joa unhappy now, but it 
oueht not to do so, and I hope, in time, even you 
'Will rejoice at the prospect which ia to bring me 
freedom and, I firmir trust, felicity ; the fact is, 
m^ kind Arturo — m^ best of brothel's — I am cer- 
tain that it is impossible for me to enjoy a shadow 
of happiness in this world ; my destiny here is 
sealed. Whilst I anticipated a long life of misery, 
I was overwhelmed — dismayed ; but my views 
have changed, and I confidently hope that there are 
bright joys for me above ; that the arms of mercy 
are opening to receive me, and that my trial will 
not be of long continuance. I feel firmly persua- 
ded that I shall soon die ; I bear within me the 
seeds of disease ; I am convinced this constant sing- 
ing is destroying my lungs ; depend upon what I 
say, I am an expiring lamp ; I may burn brightly 
for a brief space, but quickly and suddenly will the 
flame of fire be extinguished ; my mind and body 
are equally exhausted. But Arturo," she contin- 
ued, pitying my distress — my perfect wretchedness 
— ** do not be so unhappy — ^look at me, I am calm, 
and thanks to the God of mercies, perfectly re- 
signed. It has not, however, been without the se- 
irerest struggle that you find me as I am ; human 
nature will rebel, and the tenacity with which — 
ironderful to say — we all cling to this miserable 
world, made me at first shrink from the idea of an 
early death — ^but the pang is over — thanks to the 
lesBons of my beloved friend, Mr. Leslie ; he point- 
ed out to me the way, and my life of trial has ren- 
dered my task of submission much more easy than 
if the road had been strewed with roses ; and my 
good Arturo, have I not a blessed example — a 
Sright stimulus, when I remember who preceded 
me in the path of sufiering, and who has nallowed 
and consecrated every step.* * 

" Mr. Leslie," continued Arturo, "as the sweet 
ereature thus spoke, her countenance appeared to 
shine with a degree of heavenly radiance ; she 
looked indeed too ethereal — too angelic for this 
world of wo and wickedness, and her prophetic 
wordsstruck upon my heart: I feared that they were 
but too true. I was kneeling at her feet, perfect- 
ly overwhelmed witli grief. I could not speak. I 
eould only, unmanned as I was, weep forth my sor- 
row ; at this moment, most unexpectedly, Gabrielli 
entered the apartment — and what a scene ensyed ! 
His rage and fury knew no bounds. He then, for 
the first time, felt convinced that I loved Rosalie. 
He orrlered me from her presence, and with bitter 
imprecations commanded me never to enter his 
doors again ; never henceforth to address my sweet 
friend, but with the cold restraint of a stranger; 
and here I am, heart-broken, without one comfort 
left on earth, but the prospect of meeting her in 
public, watched by the eye of malice and distrust, 
which renders our intercoui'se restricted to the 
most formal terms. Still 1 have the bliss of seeing 
her, I gaze upon that countenance I love so well, 
and my heart is not yet quite crushed — quite with- 
ered. I wander for hours, when it is too dark for 
me to be observed, before the house which eon- 
tains my treasure ; my mind too is solaced by some- 
times meeting Johnson, and through that medium 
receiving messages of affection from the idol of my 
heart" 

I shook my head in dismay ; the case, indeed 
seemed hopeless ; and how was I to proceed ? what 
steps could 1 take to assist my poor protegee ? The 
only chance I saw for her was the plan she had 
once before so successfully pursued ; it was again to 
assume the firmness which had so completely in- 
timidated, and, ill a degree, conquered, the Italian; 
but Arturo told me that months of eontinual ex- 



citement and suffering, had almost totally subdued 
her spirit, and her weakened health rendered her 
quite unequal to cope with the united persecution 
which assailed her. 

The question now was how to gain access to her 
without making it appear from whom I had gained 
my information. See her I must, and would. Ar- 
turo advised me to go to Lafleur, and obtain Ga- 
brielli's address from him ; at length it was decided 
that this should be my first step. 1 felt that already 
Arturo's heart was lightened ; it was no small de- 
gree of comfort to him, to be assured by me that 
he could not visit me too often ; in short, that I ex- 
pected to see him every day. With the freedom 
of an attached friend,! inquired into his pecuniary 
resources, and was glad to find he was to have 
a lucrative engagement at the Opera. But to 
his own wants he appeared indifferent; reckless 
was he of every consideration save the one absorb- 
ing, wholly engrossing feeling of his ardent heart. 
In vain I besought him to consider his own pros- 
pects; he said he had none — they were all directed 
to one point, and when that was over, his existence 
would be a dreary blank — he should no longer have 
even energy left to live. 

It was very affecting and beautiful to witness 
this extraordinary devotion in these days of selfish- 
ness and luxury, when the indulgence of every ap- 
petite is the sole and ceaseless aim of the voung 
men of the present age, who allow clubs, horse- 
racing, and the gaming-table, added to all other 
sensual gratifications, to supersede the natural and 
much to be admired affections of the heart. In 
these degenerate and unromantic times, matrimo- 
ny is rarely associated with any other idea, save that 
of aggrandizement, so that the disinterested, un- 
selfish attachment of the youne Italian was to me 
like a dream of olden times, when love and chival- 
ry were the burden of the song. He seemed to 
love Rosalie the more ardently for her very suffer- 
ings. Oh ! how truly I felt for him : although I 
saw at once, poor youth, that his case was despe- 
rate. 

In my present state of mind, I could fain have 
believed in all that is sung and said of broken 
hearts, and have repeated in the words of tho 
poet: — 

** I never heard. 
Of any true aflTection, but 'twas nipt 
With care, that like the caterpillar eats 
The leaves of the spring' s sweetest book , the rose.** 

I went instantly to the manager and received the 
direction I required. It was truly a most disrepu- 
table street in which Gabrielli had taken up his 
abode ; thither I bent my steps ; I knocked and a 
dirty maid servant opened the door. 

** Is Miss Elton at home ?" I inquired. 

" No," was the answer. 

<<Then I must see Signor Gabrielli." He also 
was not within, and Madame Gabrielli was too ill 
to see any one. 

<* Then," I persisted, ** I wish to speak to John- 
son. 
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The woman looked confused, and was hesitating 
how she might still persevere in her falsehoods, 
when all farther trouble was spared by the sudden 
appearance of Rosalie herself, who rushed down 
the stair-case, and flew into my arms. 

My well known voice had reached her ear, and, 
regardless of the opposition of the odious Myrtilla, 
who in vain endeavoured to prevent her escape, 
she had burst from her, and sought the only refuge 
— the only comfort she could feel on earth— that 
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of finding herself in the arms of her fond) old 
friend ! 

She had no power of utterance, poor girl ; she 
could only sob whilst she hung upon my neck ; but 
this was for a brief moment ; we were not permit- 
ted to remain uninterrupted. A woman whom I 
immediately recognized as Myrtilla, appeared ; she 
was evidently labouring under ^eat excitement of 
feeling, in other words she was in a violent passion 
and vociferated in Italian : '* This is all very im- 
proper, Signora Rosalie. You know how strict 
were your orders that no one should be admitted 
to disturb your very important studies. My brother 
will be very angry at this disobedience to his com- 
mands." 

I expostulated with the woman, and strove to 
tooth her ire, although 1 felt, Heaven forgive me, 
much more inclined to precipitate her from the top 
to the bottom of the stairs, upon which she stood, 
gesticulating in an accent, to my ear^ peculiarly 
harsh and disagreeable. 

*' Might I not," I said, ** enter some apartment, 
where I could have some conversation with Miss 
Elton ?" 

She replied : " No, cerUunly not, unless she were 
also present ; she had received the most positive 
orders from Signor Gabrielli." 

" Very well," I said, " so let it be;" and follow- 
ing her I led my poor weeping girl into a parlour, 
where, with looks of fury, the Signora accompa- 
nied us. 

This creature seemed to be little more than 
thirty years of age ; she might be considered hand- 
some, but to me her countenance was like that of 
a demon, and her rouged cheeks rendered her 
fierce black eyes still more bold and piercing ! 
Merciful heaven ! — what a companion for this 
unforVinate girl, whom I saw trembling in every 
limb. 

I made her sit down by me, and then whisper- 
ed the question, whether Myrtilla understood Eng- 
lish. 

She answered, **No." 

This was so far fortunate ; at least I hoped to 
gain some information from her, but she appeared 
paralyzed by fear, as this horrid woman satfopposite 
to her with her large fiery orbs fixed full u^iou her 
countenance. 

I felt my anger rise to an insupportable degree. 
I turned to Rosalie, and in Italian, begged her to 
leave me for a few moments, that I might have 
•ome conversation with her companion. She in- 
•tantly rose, and quitted the apartment. Then I 
felt that I scaix:ely knew how I was to proceed ; 
whether by a strong effort, to check my passion, 
md endeavour to conciliate the woman, or to give 
way to the rage "with which, I am ashamed to say, 
my whole soul was shaken. We were both silent 
for a minute, but I was soon roused by the sound of 
ber unmusical voice : 

" Che volete da me, SignoreV^^ 

I replied, « As a friend of Rosalie, I must, with- 
out hesiution, tell you, that you are acting most 
unwisely, and marring your own interest8,or rather 
those of your employer. What is your motive for 
wishing to withhold from her any intercourse with 
the friends of her infancy ? It is not my desire to 
interfere with Gabrielli's prospects for her ; my 
only anxiety is to smooth the road of duty, which 
the peculiar manner in which she has been brought 
up, and her extreme sensibility, render, perhaps, 
m«re irksome than it might otherwise have been." 
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What if yoor boiinetp with me^ air V* 



" Pshaw ! nonsense !" she replied. " Sensibili- 
ty ! indeed ; — say obstinacy ! She is the most wil- 
ful, tiresome girl with whom I have ever had to 
deal — the most difficult to manage. The trouble 
and patience Gabrielli has had with her is not to 
be imagined : think of the expense he has bestow- 
ed upon her education ! and now, at this critical 
moment, when she is just about to make her debut, 
what with her sensibility and hysterics,and her affec- 
tation of propriety, if we do not take care, she will 
be a failure after all, and then God knows what will 
be the consequence !* ' 

" Perhaps," thought I: **it might be her salva- 
tion!" 

She proceeded rapidly and loudly — <' Gabrielli 
wished to keep her away from her friends, — I, 
more properly, call them her enemies — that her 
nerves may be kept as tranquil as possible. To 
what has she to look but her profession, I should 
like to know P — and what splendid prospects are 
hers, if she chooses to make proper use of her ex* 
traordinary talents->-foolish absunl girl !" 

I tried to argue with the creature ; and, at last, I 
think gained a little ground by declaring that mj 
influence would rather second their wishes than 
frustrate them — that I had not come with any view 
of withdrawing Rosalie from her profession, and I 
endeavoured to persuade her, that by allowing her 
free intercourse with me, I was certain both her 
health and spirits would be improved, and that she 
would be in a much more favourable state to appear 
before the public than she now was. 

I perceived that my words were beginning to 
have some effect ; but, oh ! how my heart recoiled 
at the idea of thus temporising with this odious wo- 
man ! I felt that I ought to have denounced her at 
once — at once to have shown how I detested her 
conduct. But I had a strong motive for my ac- 
tions — the endeavour to save from destruction a 
soul as pure, as excellent, as the other was faulty 
and corrupt. 

When Myrtilla recovered in a measure from 
her fit of anger, she became communicative, and 
informed me that she had left a lucrative engage- 
ment at the Opera, at Milan, to superintend the 
theatrical education of Rosalie. She gave me also 
to understand, that it was a great sacrifice, and 
that it was solely out of regard to Gabrielli, who, 
she said, '' had always been the kindest of bro- 
thers!" 

In answer to my questions concerning Madame 
Gabrielli, she related a very distressing account. 
She said that her complaint was a cancer, and that 
the worst result was anticipated. 

I begged that I might see her ; but at this pro- 
position another dark cloud appeared upon the 
countenance of the Signora; however, after a 
pause of consideration, she desired me to follow 
her, and I was soon in the presence of the unhap- 
py woman. 

I found her in the drawing-room. At her feet 
knelt poor Rosalie, with her head buried upon her 
mother's knee. It was an affecting sight ! — the 
poor creature was changed in a surprising degree, 
pain and sorrow had sharpened her features, and a 
yellow sickly tinge overspread her whole aspect. 
Johnson was^ standing near them, with a counte- 
nance which indicated how fully she had partici- 
pated in all the misery of the mother and daugh- 
ter ! 

"What foolery is all this ?" cried Myrtilla, as 
she entered the apartment ; '* no wonder my bro- 
ther is averse to your meeting your friends, if such 
scenes are to be performed for their amusement ! 
Rise, Rosalie, and eompote yourself, or, depend 
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upon it, this will be the last time I shall interfere in 
yoar behalf.'* 

How I longed to silence the audaoious woman ! 
hat I restrained myself, approached the poor girl, 
raised her from her kneeling posture and whisper* 
ed words of consolation in her ear. Poor Madame 
Gabrielli stretched out her emaciated hand to me, 
and said, in a low tone of voice, '* I deserve all 
this, but that poor child $ — what is to be done for 
her ? — you must never abandon her, for now is the 
moment she requires your protecUon more than 
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ever. 

An expresave glance from me seemed to afford 
eomfort to her mind. I then asked her some ques- 
tions respecting herself; what she told me, con- 
Teyed the impression that her case was a very bad 
one. She had scarcely any medical attendance ; 
I promised to send my own surgeon to see her, and 
laid that I would be answerable for the expense. 

Our conversation could not fiow with much free- 
dom, for, although Myrtilla did not understand 
English, her shrewd scrutinizing eyes, which were 
fixed upon us, appeared as if they pierced into 
our very thoughts. I saw, however, that it was a 
consolation to Rosalie and her mother even to be- 
hold me— to feel that one so deeply interested in 
Uieir cause was near them. On takmg my leave I 
told them to be comforted, for I was certain mat- 
ters would improve. I then again requested Myr- 
tilla to let me speak with her alone. 

I told her that I relied upon her good offices to 
induce Gabrielli to allow me to have free access to 
Rosalie s and also mentioned my intention of send* 
ing medical advice to Madame Gabrielli. At this 
last proposition, the woman shrugged up her shoul- 
ders ami sneered, and, with a fiend-like expression 
of countenance, said it was of no use spending mo- 
ney on such a hopeless business ; " for when was a 
eaneer ever cured ?'* she added, with a contemp- 
tuous toss of the head. 

I said, that in many instances an operation had 
efleeted a remedy. 

"Very well !" she replied ; "do as you will, it 
does not signify to me,, if she had every surgeon 
in the universe ^— I only spoke to save your mo- 
ney. 

I left the house, but with a load upon my heart ; 
indeed, I felt with Johnson, that there are many 
^ngs worse to bear than tiie death of those we 
love ; and, oh ! the idea of the sweet girl I had just 

aujtted, resting, in all her purity and goodness, with 
fie green sod of her favourite church-yard over 
her, would be much less painful than th t of leav- 
ing her, as I now did, in such society— with so many 
•nls darkening around her. 



CHAPTER XV. 

It is my desire to be as littie tedious as possible 
to my readers ; old people are often accused of be- 
fag tiresome, therefore i will endeavour to escape 
that accusation, and pass over many little minor 
events, which, otherwise, I would willingly record 
snd at once briefly say, that Gabrielli was induced 
—solely, however, from selfish considerations, to 
relax in his severity towards Rosalie. He at length 
perceived that her health and spirits were so com- 
pletely failing her that some great change must be 
effected before she could giun sufficient energy to 
Bake those exertions which wonld render her cfe- 
iut as brilliant and successful as he anticipated. 



I was surprised one morning by his calling upon 
tne, and all his servile urbanity of manner seemed 
to have returned. He told me that 1 was quite 
mistaken if 1 thought he wished to debar his dear 
and charming daughter from enjoying the happi- 
ness of mv societv, that from me, he felt certain, 
she was always deriving advantage ; it would be a 
comfort to him to afford her the power of taking 
that exercise and recreation, of which, from his va- 
rious avocations, and the ilUhealth of her mother, 
she would be otherwise deprived. He farther ad- 
ded, that in a fortnight she would probably make 
her appearance on the stage, and of course much 
practice and study were required ; but all he wish- 
ed was that she should devote some hours to this 
necessary duty ; the rest of the day was at her own 
disposal ; and the man finished his harangue by 
saying he was quite sure he could rely upon me to 
impress upon her mind the necessity of obedience 
and exertion ! it was only from the knowledge of 
my discretion and wisdom that he ventured to con- 
fide so implicitly to my direction a girl so way wiuxl 
and impracticable. 

I could have answered him — but, for the sake 
of the unhappy girl, I determined to be silent, 
and from this hour her condition materially im- 
proved. 

It was now the beginning of spring ; the season 
was peculiarly mild and forward, and as it suited 
Rosalie's avocations to take an early walk, I was 
constantly at her door soon after eight o'clock. 
With wbat exquisite delight did she hail my ap- 
pearance, and how completely like a bird just es- 
caped from its hated cage did she fly into the fresh 
air ! — and her step— how elastic it became ! as she 
gradually felt herself getting more and more dis- 
tant from her detested home ! whilst she leant with 
all the confiding love of a daughter upon my arm, 
tiie joy of the moment seemed to clear away the 
clouds which sorrow had gathered on her brow. 

I have always thought that |^efs,however heavy, 
appear to lose much of their (^ipressive weight 
when we are under the influence of the fresh air 
of heaven , — so it was with Rosalie. It was curious 
and delightful to watch the change that took place 
in her countenance, in the course of a very short 
time : she had indeed, much to tell me that was dis- 
tressing, but 1 endeavoured to check the flow of her 
complaints and to make as light of every thing as 
possible. 

There was one subject upon which I soon dis- 
covered that she was peculiarly unhappy ; — it 
was the idea of having to go to the theatre with- 

Iout any chaperone more respectable than Myr^ 
tiUa. 

" Had my poor mother," she said, " been in a 
state to accompany me, it would have been more 
bearable. I should then have known that there 
was one to whom I could look for support ; I should 
have felt that there was at least a semblance of re- 
spectability remaining to me ; but now I shudder with 
horror at the thoughu of what I shall be exposed 
to, with no one to whom I can fly for refuge ; this 
is one of the most aggravated tortures I endure. 
The rehearsals as yet have been as private as pos- 
sible, but still, even at them, what have I not suf- 
fered P I felt that I inhaled an atmosphere of im- 
purity. I did not see one countenance, save that 
of dear Arturo, from which I could extract any 
thing like comfort, and to him, poor fellow, I dared 
not speak ; but I saw that he was watching me with 
the keen eye of painful anxiety ; this adds to my 
nervousness, for, with his fiery impetuous feelings, 
I am constantly dreading some explosion of his an- 
ger, should he ooce perceive that any circumstance 
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had annoyed me. Mr. Leslie," she continued, turn- 
ing towards me, and taking my hand, while she 
hent her expressive eves with a look of intensity, 
upon mine, as she spoke, " there is only one cir- 
cumstance which could sustain roe through my trial 
in the dreadful hour of my first appearance, and 
this is ytmr supporting presence ; it would he to me 
every thing — strength and succour." 

Here she paused, but her wild distended eye was 
still fixed upon me with an expression of fearful 
impatience. 

What could I say } With the swiftness of thought 
it flashed across my mind that her proposition was 
of a most perplexing nature ; the idea of a man of 
my sacred profession taking upon himself, the of- 
fice of appearing night aftet- night, within the pes- 
tilential precincts of the covZiMfftf, to witness tame- 
ly, and without rebuke, scenes of flagrant profliga- 
cy and vice ! 

At this view of the subject, I was about to say, 
it must not— cannot be — but then again, the sweet 
pure being who leant with such confiding affection 
upon my arm — might not it be to her, as she had 
80 emphatically said — succour, in that time of 
need } 

The thought, that I should be hovering near 
her at that trying moment, seemed her only remain- 
ing hope. I, therefore, told her I would consider 
her request, and endeavour, if possible, to comply 
with it 

" I know what you feel," she replied, ** lean enter 
into all the scruples which suggest themselves to 
you, but," she exclaimed, in that excited manner 
which always made me tremble, " remember, it is 
to save one amongst the wretched group you will 
meet there, for I now declare solemnly my con- 
viction, that if I go alone to that bated place, de- 
fenceless — unprotected, my brain will not be able 
to stand it ; Mr. Leslie, the very idea makes it 
burn, and my senses become contused." 

I tried to speak, but she interrupted me and con- 
dnued in a vehement manner, ** Why should you 
hesitate } your profession, I know, forbids your en- 
tering those scenes of sin and folly into which my 
evil destiny casts me ; still thei*e are motives, high 
and holy motives, which may render laudable your 
mingling with the most depraved. You have a trust 
—a work to do ; the very profession which makes 
you shrink from following your poor desolate Rosa- 
lie to that place of lawlessness and mockery, the 
very thought of which makes her soul sicken with 
alarm and disgust, surely bids you not hesitate ! 
Nothing, nothing can be a degradation to you, dear 
Mr. Leslie," she continued, with a volubility and 
eentle sophistry, which made me see how completely 
her heart was bent on persuading me to her wishes, 
*' would you hesitate in following the humblest of 
your parishioners at dear Fairbourne when you 
knew your presence would protect, your influence 
guard them from surrounding pollution } Surely 
then you will not forsake your own Rosalie ; she 
who has loved and venerated you so long and so 
truly," and she pressed both her hands upon my 
arm with all the tender earnestness of a child. 
<' Not that I fear their vices," she continued with 
a haughty tone, on my still hesitating to reply to 
her, <' they never can touch me ; but," she added, 
shuddering — *^ there is a crime which haunts my 
imagination — which a demon seems to whisper in 
my ear, when amidst those people, and which tells 
roe I could, / can free myself from their hateful 
contact — had I but courage, I can he free,* she re- 
peated with the loud laugh which was so horrible 
to hear, whilst she still pressed on my arm more 
closely, and looked into my face with eyes that al- 



most dazzled roe by their brilliancy, while their 
dilated pupils e;ave strong indications of mental 
disorder. ** Whilst you are with me, the demon 
never appears ; he cannot, dare not approach me 
when you are near; and I feel that even in that 
dreadful theatre, surixxinded by, oh ! such women, 
and men whose very looks terrify me, I shall 
be as calm as when I used to be seated on my fa- 
vourite footstool by your side, in that clearly loved 
study at the rectory, where all around breathed of 
peace, tranquillity, and goodness." 

There she paused. The remembrance of that 
beloved spot, and the days of her past, but never 
to be forgotten happiness, rushed upon her imagi- 
nation and immediately gave a turn to her thoughts, 
her feelings seemed to lose their rigidness and she 
burst into tears. 

These timely drops appeared to sooth her. We 
were in Kensington Gaitlens, so I led her to a seat, 
and allowed her to weep on without interruption. 
Indeed I thanked heaven for these tears, for thej 
seemed as if they had cooled her brain. 

But what feelings of intense anxiety filled my 
own heart ! I trembled at the responsibility I had 
brought upon myself. I felt that I was placed in a 
most extraordinary situation ; still, when I turned 
my eyes upon the poor lovely interesting creature 
who sat beside me, and when I remembered, that 
in this world I was her only stay, I at once said, 
" Rosalie, be comforted ; in every turn of this 
eventful world I am yours — 1 will follow you through 
life, till death." 

" Then may Heayen's will be done !" she cried, 
with such a rapturous expression of countenance, 
methinks I see it now ! There are looks and words 
wliich stamp themselves upon the heart, which are 
never, never to be foi^tten ; she continued, ** With 
you at my side, my constant, best of friends, I will 
no longer shrink fi'om my appointed trial— I will 
walk firmly through the path, although thorns may 
be beneath my feet. I can now say, the Almighty 
has never forsaken me, and that he has sent a bless- 
ing and a solace in you, beloved Mr. Leslie, which 
plainly indicates that his hand is near me — that his 
eye is upon me *, and I have the soothing inward 
feeling of hope, that through his grace my heavy 
task will not be lengthened — that there is a rest 
for me at hand, and that when that blessed time 
arrives, Rosalie's grave will be an honoured one-— 
a spot which her friends may visit with satisfaction 
— though, perhaps, mingled with sadness ; they 
will remember that the poor girl sunk into her ear- 
ly resting place with a name untarnished — that 
through all her trials she disgraced not the kind- 
ness of those who cherished her — who made her 
childhood so blessed. Oh ! in all my misei7 1 have 
moments of exquisite enjoyment; moments when 
1 am living in a world of my own ; and the most 
soothing fabric of my imagination that I then build 
is to fancy myself dead and buried — in that one 
spot, you know, Mr. Leslie," she exclaimed quick- 
ly and anxiously; "then I imap;ine the forms of 
those I love bending over the simple stone their 
affection has raised to my memory ; I hear them 

Sronounce my name, * Rosalie,' they say — *poor 
losalie !' I see a tear fall from the soft eye of^ my 
adored Gertrude, and that tear seems really to drop 
upon my heart, and to cool one burning spot which 
ever tortures me — oh! that tear," she repeated, 
placing her hand upon her eyes, •* how often I try 
to see it — it is the only happiness I have." 

I endeavoured to check her, for she was getting 
into that rambling ancminected manner of talking, 
which often preceded any great agitation. It was 
not only painful for roe to hear, but I knew it was 
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injarious to allow her to indulge in such exciting 
fancies. 

It is, perhaps, impossible for my readers to form 
an adequate conception of the anecting nature of 
the scene I have just described. TheToice of the 
poor girl was pathos itself, the melody of her tones 
80 exquisite, that the wild language which flowed 
from her lips seemed like jJtoetic inspiration, so 
truly was etery word mellowed br the sound of 
the harmonious voice by which they were pro- 
nounced. 

And then to look n^ion her from whom they pro- 
ceeded—that angel in human form ! but I most 
check this rhapsody. It will be considered as 
the doting raving of an old man ! 

My only plan now was to rouse her, by telling 
her that the time was almost exhausted, and ihat 
Gabrielli would be angry if she was not home at the 
appointed hour. 

She obeyed me passively, but was silent during 
the rest of the walk. I promised, when 1 left her, 
to be with her early the next morning. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Gabrielli happened to be just leaving the house, 
as I turned to quit it, and, finding that he was pro- 
ceeding towards the Hay market, I requested to be 
allowed to walk that way with him, as I had much 
to say. 

I told him without reserve, how alarmed I was 
about Rosalie, and warned him, in the most empha- 
tic terms, against doing anything that miglit agitate 
her. I begged him to indulge and soothe her, and 
to contradict her as little as possible. 

I saw his countenance evince impatience, but I 
heeded it not, and went on to mention the request 
-which Rosalie had just urged, that I might attend 
her to the theati*e, and my willingness to comply 
urith it. 

He shragged up his shoulders and I am well aware 
many an im])recation died away upon his lips ; 
however, I believe that he had at last become con- 
vinced that my alarm was not unfounded, and that 
there was indeed but one means of accora^ilishing 
his own views with regard to Rosalie, which was 
to have recourse to mildness and persuasive kind- 
ness. He had discovered thnt she possessed a spirit 
v^hich would not bend to tyranny, although her 
heart might break in the effort. The man, there- 
fore j gave a scowling, reluctant acquiescence, and 
Ve parted with no very amicable feeling on either 
fiile; indeed, I considered him almost in the light 
of a common assassin ; for had he not already mur- 
dered the peace of mind of my child, while at the 
same time he was sacrificing her life ? 

This evening I had a long conversation with Ar- 
turo ; the poor youth was looking wretchedly ill, 
and thei*e was a degree of languor over his whole 
appearance that was very striking. His large black 
eyes had lost their brilliant fire, even his crisp cur- 
hne locks seemed to have changed their nature, 
and appeared to hang mournfully round his coun- 
tenance. When I looked at him, as he stood lean- 
ing against the mantel piece, his fine manly form 
assuming a posture of dejection, I could not help 
inwardly ejaculating, " Here is another instance of 
a blighted heart, a living specimen of the ravages 
which the canker worm of care produces in the 
human frame." . 

Although the youth had been nurtured in good- * 



ness and virtue in an humble sphere, still it was 
under the warm sky of an Italian climate where 
every feeling of the heart is heated by its intensity. 

The old relation, with whom he had lived from 
his infancy, kept him much aloof from others of 
his own age ; he lived in strict seclusion ; his pov- 
erty had placed a barrier between him and the 
haunts of man ; therefore, until his( little savings 
enabled him to give Arturo a few advantages to 
improve the cultivation of his natural musical ge- 
nius, the young man's acquaintance with others 
was very limited. 

At length he fell into the society of Rosalie. His 
tastes seemed formed by her alone — immediately 
she became the bean ideal of that perfectiou 
sought by his youthful imagination—- his night and 
day dream of grace and beauty — he would never 
cast his eyes elsewhere to seek for greater charms. 
His admiration rapidly grew into love, which be- 
came too soon the sole hope of his existence. 

Through the course of a long lifi^ I have witness- 
ed many degrees of strong attachment ; but that 
which glowed with such fervour in the breast of 
Arturo, was of the most absorbing character ; it 
was particularly affecting to me, for, from what I 
knew of its hopelessness, I felt that the end must 
be a tragedy. ♦ 

To some hearts there are strokes of calamity^, 
which scathe and scorch the soul, penetrate to the 
vital seat of happiness, and blast it, so that it will 
never again put forth bud or blossom. 

And such, I was convinced, would be the case 
with Arturo. 

My heart bled for him, and — perhaps I may be 
blamed for indiscretion — but for the moment to 
soothe his trouble, I told him of our intention of 
being in Kensington Gardens the next morning, 
and that, if he chose it, he might meet us there. 

Had I conferred U|)on him a principality, his 
gratitude could not have been more unbounded. 
With his own natural enthusiasm, he was in an in- 
stant at my feet — on his knees, pouring forth every 
demonstration of thankfulness, covering my with- 
ered hand with fervent kisses. 

All this exuberance in him did not appear in the 
least overstrained or unnatural ; it was so entirely 
in character with his usual ardent manner of ex- 
pressing every emotion which excited him. 

Poor fellow ! as he knelt before me, and I stro- 
ked the soft curls, which grew in such beautiful 
luxuriance on his finely formed head, with the rapi- 
dity of thought, his future career appeared before 
me, and how little of happiness mm^led in the 
prospect. 

How could any one, with such acuteness of feel- 
ing as he possessed, find peace on the turbulent 
waves of this fitful disappointing world ! 

He left me elated, and comparatively happy. 
He went to dream of love — full of the bright hope 
of the morrow, and I remained to muse over the 
uncertainty and misery which oflen, with even 
more than usual pertinacity, seem to pursue the 
most excellent — the most highly gifted ! 

But it was not for me, a short-sighted mortal, 
to arraign the works of Providence. I knew that 
there was wisdom in every act of Providence. 
Man, in this mortal state, is not yet fit for happi- 
ness. He is not created for perpetual spring and 
cloudless skies, but bpr the wintry storm, is ealled 
upon to exert himself to felicity hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 

The next morning dawned brightly. The snn 
vas shining with splendour, the air, even through 
a London atmosphere, was balmy and refreshing. 
At a very early hoiu' I was at Rosalie's door, and I 
found her quite ready, and equipped to jmn me. 

Her appearance agreeably surprised me ; for she 
was very prettily dressed in a new Leghorn bonnet, 
which I thought became licr much, and a handsome 
silk cloak trimmed with lace. The fact was, kind 
Lady Belmont had sent a sum of money for me to 
lay out for her, and I had given a poi*tion of it to 
Myrtilla, to spend for her in necessary dress. I 
thought it would keep the woman in good temper 
thus to employ her. I also considered that she would 
execute this commission better than either myself 
or Rosalie ; and certainly here she had not failed. 
Ever}' thing was in good taste ; and I looked at my 
dear protegee with delight, for I am not one of 
those, who think that dress cannot improve beauty. 
I like to see a well-arranged toilette; it is lady-like, 
besides being becoming ;— but to go on with my 
story, for I have made a most old womanly di- 
gression. 

We set off upon our walk. I found that Rosa- 
lie had something to purchase at a music shop in 
Bond Street, therefore we bent our steps towards 
that quarter of the town, previous to proceeding to 
Kensington Gardens. During our way thither I 
liad much to tell her, which I knew would give 
her pleasure. I informed her of Gabrielli's acqui- 
escence in my wish of accompanying her on the 
nights of her performance at tlie Opera house. 

This intelligence did, indeed, give her joy ; she 
had scarcely words to express her gratitude and 
satisfaction. I then told her who was waiting, I 
made no doubt, with the utmost impatience for us, 
in Kensington Gardens. 

This was truly delightful news, for although, to 
her pure mind, the warm feelings of his heait did 
not meet with the same return, still she loved Ar- 
turo affectionately — gratefully ; his idea was con- 
nected with the only momenU of any thing like 
happiness she had passed in Italy. 

In the present nervous state of her spirits, ex- 
tremes, either of joy or sorrow, appeared to be too 
much for her, and I almost regretted I had said so 
much, when I looked at her flushed cheek and fear- 
fully brilliant eye, and heard the hurried manner 
in which she spoke, and the wild laugh that, ever 
and anon, broke fi<om her. 

As I gRzed upon her countenance, I could nqt 
help thinking how splendidly beautiful she looked. 
Her veil was thrown back, and her open bonnet 
displayed, to full perfection, her lovely face. 

As we went up St. James' Street, she was talk- 
ing rapidly, and with much animation. We passed 

• several clubs, and from one of them issued several 
young men. Although it was at that time nearly 
eight o'clock, to judge by their elaborate evening 
dress, and the pale worn-out expression of their 

• e«notenances, it was evident their night had but 
■just ended. However, though their appearance 

here the traces of hours spent in the dissipation of 
' tke gaming table, their spirits were not exhausted, 

for they were laughing and talking, as they pro- 
'ceeded (I concluded^ to their several places of 

abode, there, in fevensh sleep, to steal a few hours 
i from the day, in order to recruit their enervated 

frames for the orgies of the ensuing night. 

They came towards us ; but Rosalie, engrossed 
' by ((be feelings which filled her mind, heeded them 
t not— indeed, I believe sh^ did not even tee them. 



The young men approached, and I perceived 
that, with one accord, they turned their e>es upon 
this unexpected apparition of a well-dressed and 
respectable female, at such an hour, walking in 
these precincts. Rude and fixed was their gaze, 
and the nearer view they gained of my lovehr com- 
panion, the more intense were the looks of'^ admi- 
ration with which they regarded her.. 

But one of the party seemed to be more than 
merely casually moved by the sight of Rosalie. 
He absolutely gave a start of surprise, and, instead 
of proceeding with his companions, stood motion- 
less, immediately before us, so that he completely 
obstructed our passage. 

Then, for the first time, Rosalie's eyes fell upon 
him, but it did not appear that in any way she re- 
cognized him. He, however, seemed fascinated to 
the spot. My aneer began to rise at the extreme 
impertinence of his conduct ; my looks, I tliink, 
plainly indicated my feelings, for suddenly, he 
slightly, but respectfully, touched his hat and pass- 
ed on ; curiosity, however, inducing me to turn my 
head, I saw him standing and staring after us. 

Rosalie made no remark upon this occurrence ; 
indeed, her pre-occu])ied mind prevented her tak- 
ing any heed of what had struck me as being some- 
what extraoi*dinary. We proceeded to the gar- 
dens without meeting with any farther im|>edi- 
ment, and there we found the happy, impatient 
Artuix), waiting for us with breathless anxiety. 

He held in his hands, as an offering to the lady of 
his love, the most splendid bouquet I had ever be- 
held, consisting of the choicest flowers •, he certain- 
ly must have been up before day-break, to have 
procured it, and, for which,! could not help think- 
ing, he had drained the last soiu from his scanty 
purse. 

My readers may imagine the happiness of this 
meeting — all that was to be said on both sides. 
This, probably, was one of the most delightful 
moments of the poor young man's life, and, in the 
light thoughtlessness of youth, he forgot all his mis- 
eries — all the wretchedness he had endured. 

** There was but one beloved face on earth. 
And that was shining on him ; he had looked 
Upon it till it would not pass away; 
He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 
She was his voice,— he did not speak to her. 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight, 
For his eye followed hers, and saw with hei-s. 
Which coloured all his objects : he bad ceased 
To live within himself: she was his life. 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts. 
Which terminated all!" 

His eye kindled with its former brightness; — his 
countenance glowed, and, for a brief space, he 
looked again the happy, heedless youth, whose 
beauty had astonished me on my first arrival at 
Naples. 

Quickly did the time pass, and loth was I to dis- 
turb such joyful moments ; but my watch warned 
me that it was near the hour that Rosalie should 
return. However, to soflen the parting to Arturo, 
I promised him, that the ])leasure he had this 
morning enjoyed should often be repeated. He 
was to accompany us across the Park, and then we 
were to part. 

As we were proceeiling towards the Cumber- 
land gate, we almost came in contact with a^ regi- 
ment of the life Guards, which was returning to 
the barracks at Knightsbridge after a field day. 

It seemed^ as if this morning, we were fated to 
meet with adventures. Several oifieen on hone- 
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back, attracted in the sfime manner as bees are to- 
wards some beautiful flower, hovered close to us, 
to obtain a nearer view of my lovely companion ; 
and 1 began to be provoked with the dress she wore 
this day, which, I fancied, rendered her attractions 
more than usually conspicuous. 

Amongstthesegazera, I roost unexpectedly beheld 
Lord Henrv de Vere. 1 then recollected he had 
lately obtained a commission in one of the regi- 
ments of the household cavalry. 

The group of officers having stared at Rosalie 
as long and as fixedly as in decency they could, 
rode on towards the troops, which were now some 
short distance in advance ; but Loi'd Henry, unsa- 
tiated with the sight of the loveliness that had so 
attracted him, turned again to look upon her, and 
at that moment caught my eye. 

He came up to me imme<1iately. " Mr. Leslie !" 
he exclaimed, " who could have expected to have 
seen vou hei*e, at such a time — and in such com- 
pany P" he whispered, as he leant forward upon 
his horse, and looked significantly at Rosalie, whom, 
I evidently perceived, he did not in the least re- 
member. 

I felt annojed, for I had not wished to have in- 
troduced Rosalie to any of the younger branches of 
the Belmont family, until sanctioned by their pa- 
rents ; thei-^ was something inwardly that told me^ 
I had better not do so } I rather dt*eaded the en-* 
cotmter. 

" Who, in the name of every thing that is beau- 
tiful ! is she ? again whispered the yoimg Lord. 
*• I am perfectly expiring with im])atience to know, 
for 1 never saw such a lovely ci*eature in the whole 
course of my life !'* 

And most truly, at that moment, might Lord 
Henry so express himself, for, on turning my eyes 
towards the young girl, I saw her standing with 
her large, full, bright orbs fixed upon the young 
man — her colour raised to the brightest carnation 
—her faultless mouth half unclosed, and, as she 
bent forward, her bosom heaving with surprise, 
agitation, and tender reo<^nition — 1 thought certain- 
ly I had never seen a living spectacle of any thing 
so exquisitely bewitching ! 

I had now no other course to pursue, but at once 
to say — " Do you not remember Rosalie ?" In an 
instant he had vaulted from his horse, the bridle of 
which he threw towards me, and, in another second, 
I saw him clasping her in his arms, with all the 
tender welcome of a most affectionate brother; and 
Rosalie, with tears streaming from her eyes, suffer- 
e<I, indeed returned, the caresses of this early friend, 
and play-fellow of her chiMhood. 

But, I perceived, that after this first burst of sur- 
prised emotion was over — when Lord Henry again 
looked upon the lovely creature he had so uncere- 
moniously accosted — he began to feel the diflTerence 
which time had made in her age, appearance and 
situation. 

The colour rose to his cheeks as he turned to- 
wards her, and said, in a more constrained manner 
—"Rosalie, you must forgive my bluntness. I 
ought, perhaps, to apolo^ze ; — but, good heavens !" 
he exclaimed, relapsing mto the former freedom of 
past days, " when I heard your name, I thought 
only of my coal-black Rose — -my little favourite and 
play-fellow of the white cottage. You are grown 
so tall ! Who could have imagined that the little, 
short, sallow girl, could ever be such as you now 
are! Beautiful Rosalie! — no longer, indeed, the 
coal-black Rose, but the most perfect — the most 
lovely of blush roses !'* and he gazed upon her 
with unfeigned admiration, whilst she blushed, but 
from pleasure— not from s^me ! 



And whei*e was the young Italian all this time ? 
I actually started when I turned from the pleasing 
scene I have been describing, and saw him standing 
with his eyes also fixed upon it, but with all the 
fiercest passions of his soul, gleaming in the ex- 
pression of his now darkened countenance. He 
stood with his hand pressed upon his heart, in an 
attitude which seemed in unison with his whole 
bearing, and 1 could have imagined that he was 
feeling for a stiletto, in the true Italian style, which 
he would fain have plunged into the heart of the 
presumptuous youth, who dared thus to approach 
the idol of his soul. 

It was a striking spectacle ; and the extraordi« 
nary contrast, presented by the two youths, was 
worthy the pencil of an artist They were both, in 
their separate aspects, rare specimens of the difier- 
ent characteristics of the two countries. The dark 
fierce beauty of the Italian, contrasted strangely 
with the slender, tall, graceful, aristocratic-looking 
Englishman, whose soft blue eyes, as they rested 
upon Rosalie — his clear fair forehead^ shaded by 
auburn locks, told of a life of hitherto unprovoked 
passioiis — of an existence carefully nurtured in the 
lap of indulgence and luxury. Tempered by the 
favoured clime in which he had drawn his first 
breath, his feelings, though warm, still were not as 
yet flaming with the raging fire which blazed in 
the very soul of Arturo, whose passions were like 
the ardent sun, beneath which he had existetl ever 
since his birth. 

I kept my eye steadfastly fixed upon him, and 
soon saw that the respect, and even the degree of 
awe which he felt towards me, alone restrained 
him. I believe, otherwise, he would have rushed 
forward to chastise the daring intruder, who had 
presumed thus familiarly to address Rosalie. But 
he saw that I sanctioned his advances, and the 
pleasure which sparkled in her eye evinced, to his 
jealous sight, that the joy she felt also was extreme. 

I watched him as he stood for some moments ir- 
resolute — in a state of the greatest agitation. At 
last I saw a large tear swell in his eye, as with a 
softened look he gazed on Rosalie ; but in another 
instant a frown succeeded, and with an impetuous 
gesture, he flung the flowera he held in his hand, 
upon the ground, and darting oft* in an opposite di- 
rection, unperceived, except by me, was soon out 
of sight. 

I did not seek to detain him, for what good could 
result from bringing these two impetuous youths in 
contact with each other ! All I had to do was to 
pick up the unofl*ending bouquet, the loss of which 
I knew Rosalie would deplore, and comfort myself 
by the determination of afterwards finding Arturo, 
and by explaining to him who Lord Henry was, 
endeavour to calm his tortured mind. 

Lord Henry seemed in no haste to leave us. 
With the bridle of his charger under his arm, he 
walked with us for some distance, and, indeed, it 
was only when I told him that he really must go, 
that he reluctantly took his departure ; not, how- 
ever, before he had showered every kind of ques- 
tion upon Rosalie — where she was to be found ? 
when he might hope to see her again P and all sorts 
of inquiries, which might lead to bring about an- 
other meeting. 

She knew not what to say. Her soul revolted 
against the idea of receiving him at her wretched 
and disreputable home. I endeavoured to come to 
her relief, by telling him that she was not mistress 
of her own actions, that Gabrielli allowed no visit- 
ers — that when Lady Belmont arrived, I hoped to 
be able to bring her to see them. He then asked 
when she was to make her first appearance, and 
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at this question, poor Rosalie began to weep ; it re- 
called to her mind every circumstance which was 
to her 'most painful — her degraded position ! and 
then Lord Henry was all sorrow, all penitence, for 
having said any thing that could have caused her 
tears to flow. In short, this interview I foresaw 
would much distress Rosalie, and I resolved, at 
length, to terminate it by calling a coach, and put- 
ting her into it ; thus we got rid of our importunate, 
though affectionate young friend. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

The young man who had so unceremoniously 
stared at Rosalie in the street, proved to be the 
identical Sir Francis Soroerville, who has already 
appeared before my readers, as one of the drama' 
tiBperaonat of my tale, and who was so struck and 
captivated by the beauty of a young girl whom he 
accidentally met on the Esplanade at Brighton. 
This girl, I need scarcely add, was no other than 
our Rosalie. Gabiiclli had landed at that port, on 
his way from Italy, and the illness of his wife de- 
tained them there for some days. The vivid im- 
pression which Rosalie's loveliness had made upon 
the two young men, was easily detected by the ex- 
perienced eye of Myrtilla, who, on advancing to 
meet her, observed the whole of the little scene 
occasioned by the dispersion of the music which 
Rosalie held in her hand, and perceived that the 
subsequent agitation of our hei*(Hne seemed to 
strengthen the fascination which her appearance 
had wrought upon their senses. 

Myrtilla communicated all this to Gabrielli ; and 
it had so chanced that in the morning he also, whilst 
standing in a shop, had recognized the person of 
Lord Fitz-Ernest, who was passing at the time. 

The Italian had always peculiarly dreaded the 
interference of this young man. There was some- 
thing in his dignified demeanour, which awed the 
ruffian. He, tnerefore, immediately resolved to 
lose no time in leaving Brighton, in as private a 
manner as possible, in order to avoid any meeting. 
Thus it was, that the pursuit of the two young men 
bad been so completely baffled. However, the im- 
pression Rosalie hail made upon the imagination of 
Sir Francis was so durable, that even atler a con- 
iiderable lapse of time, when he met her in St 
James's Street, his senses exhausted and fatigued 
by the past vigils of the night — his head conujsed 
by the copious draughts of iced champagne, to 
"which he nad constantly flown for support, under 
all the harassing chances of the hazard table — still 
lie recognised her in a moment, and seemed at 
once sobered and recalled to himself, by the re- 
appearance of the vision, which had so long haunt- 
ed his fancy. 

Had it not been for his evening dress, he would 
JDO doubt have retraced his steps and followed her 
—so intensely anxious was he to discover who, and 
what she was. I suppose my silver locks, and 
sable suit appeared to give a warrant to her re- 
spectability — to say nothmg of a ray of innate pu- 
rity which seemed to emanate from tlie expression 
of her sweet countenance. But still, in his own 
mind, he felt certain that there was some mystery 
attached to her, which, to fathom, he would at that 
moment have staked a great deal ; but at present 
he had no other course to pursue, but to return to 
hit bachelor home in Ijill Street, and there endeav- 
our to recruit his feverish frame by sleep and rest 



It suggested itself to him, during the operation 
of undressing, that his servant, who was an old and 
well tried assistant in all his pleasures, might be 
able to help him in his present dilemma. But no 
— how could he ? there was not the slightest chie 
whatever to the discoveiy. He mu|t even leave it 
to chance — to his usual lucky stars. He would 
watch at the club door every day, at the same hour 
in which he had met the beauteous unknown, as 
long as the season lasted ; on that point he was 
quite determined, but \vhilst ruminating upon this, 
as well as upon many other plans, equally absurd, 
he fell fast asleep, dreaming, of course, of the love- 
ly form which had thus disturbed his peace of mind, 
although, in his visions, she might appear to him 
sometimes perchance with my clerical shovel-hat 
upon her head. 

It so happened, that night, there was a state ball 
at St James's Palace, and although our Baronet 
never went to such amusements, if he could possi- 
bly avoid them, his clubs having far greater charms 
for him, he was obliged to attend the command of 
his sovereign,, and there he met the young Lord 
Henry de V ere. , 

Sir Francis was intimately acquainted with the 
Belmont family ; indeed, he was very neaHy con- 
nected with it; and though, from his dissipated 
habits, the Marquis and Marchioness had hoped 
their sons would not be thrown much into his so- 
ciety, circumstances had frustrated this wish, and 
the cousins had been a great deal together. 

The two young men were standing rather apart 
from the rest of the company, both silent and ab- 
stracted. I believe, from what I have since heard, 
that their thoughts were equally engrossed by the 
same subject. Lord Henry, t am certain, was 
thinking, as he cast his eyes upon the brilliant beau- 
ties that floated before him, radiant in dress and 
diamonds, that with all their external advantages, 
there was not one to compare to the splendid love- 
liness of the interesting creature he had seen that 
morning, and his mind was dwelling with danger- 
ous fervour on each lovely feature ot that bewitch- 
ing countenance. He blushed — ^yes — more than 
once, when be remembered how he had folded her 
in his arms — how finely he had pressed kiss after 
kiss upon her cheek. Could he ever dare to do so 
again : No ! he felt that indeed he dared not. He 
had accosted her as the little Rosalie of bygone 
days ; but now — ^he sighed, and there was much of 
bitterness in the sigh, when the conviction — the too 
great certainty — ^flashed across his mind, that never 
again might he consider her in that light ; an in- 
ward pang, at that moment, suggested to him, 
that for his safety, he ought never to look on her 
again. 

And Sir Francis — what was the subject of his 
meditation, as he stood, moodily, with his arma 
folded, and his brow contracted } 

"We had, perhaps, better not endeavour to ascer- 
tain his inward aspirations. A life of profligacy and 
self-indulgence had probably rendered them less 
amiable than those of the young Lord, who was 
still fresh and uninitiated in the ways of sin. Sir 
Francis had lived a short life of pleasure, and had 
now almost exhausted its resources. Abundance 
of wealth had hitherto procured for him every 
gratification, but still he was not satisfied. 

When we enter a gay and festive assembly, w( 
behold every appearance of sparkling felicity. Alas 
if we could look into the hearts of this seeminglj 
joyous company, how inconsiderable a portion would 
be found truly happy. At the best, the flashes ot 
mirth, which burst from the dissipated and careless, 
are of a ti'ansient and broken kiud^ interrupted by 
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reflections they cannot ayoid. But a truce to 
moralizing. 

The appearance of Rosalie was a new incitement 
to Sir Francis, and, as is always the case, the difli- 
calties which appeared to surround his farther ac- 
quaintance with her, quickened his anxiety upon 
the subject. At that moment, all his possessions 
seemed inadequate to his present wants. What 
was the use of youth, health, riches, if they could 
not procure happiness ? there must be always some- 
thing wanting to complete it. 

The meditations of both the young men were in- 
terrupted by a group of other loungers, who joined 
them, and Sir Francis was thus accosted by one of 
the party : 

•* What is the matter with you to-night, Somer- 
ville? you look completely floored. However, I 
don't wonder at it, for I never saw a man so per- 
fectly cleaned out, as you were last night, at 
Crocky's. I left you the loser of — ^I dare not say 
how much, and I hear you were there till the mid- 
dle of the next day. I suppose that makes you 
]ook so lackadaisical." 

"Really," replied Sir Francis, drawing up his 
tall figure* to its utmost height, and looking very 
stern and dignified, " I cannot imagine what con- 
cern jou can have in ray losses ; pray be so good as 
to leave my proceedings alone." 

** Come, don't be in a rage, ray good fellow, and 
I will tell you a piece of news which will brighten 
you up. What do you think of my having, by the 
very utmoKt stroke of good fortune, gained a sight 
of the new prima donna; and, by all that's divine ! 
she is the most beautiful creature my eyes ever 
looked upon." 

** Do not torment me, Templeton," replied Sir 
Francis, half turning away ; "I know, pi*etty wel', 
the style of your beauties, with their red cheeks, 
flaxen locks, and staring blue eyes. I suppose she 
is the fac-simile of the fat Columbine who robbed 
you of your heart, last winter." 

" Well, you need not be so bitter in your remarks 
upon her ; if she did not suit your ta8te,there were 
many who thought her a devilish fine girl. And I 
have a good mind, just to punish you for your im- 
pertinence towards the pretty Fanny, to give you 
no farther information upon the subject of this new 
star, whose brilliancy would, I am certain, dazzle 
even your well practised eye." 

"Well, come, I'll give you leave to tell jne all 
about her," said Sir Francis, his features now i*e- 
laxing into a smile ; " for I see you are bursting to 
communicate all you know ; and, to bribe you to 
smooth your features, which I see I have ruffled, 1 
will say that, after all, Fanny is not so very fat, nor 
so extremely blowsy, but exactly the sort of beauty 
I could have imagined most likely to captivate Au- 
gustus Templeton, Esq., just caught fresh from the 
county of Tipperary." 

The young man would have fain walked fairly 
off, evidently nettled at this ironical speech ; but Sir 
Francis, whose curiosity was now raised, laughingly 
caught him by the arm, and held him fast. After 
a little persuasion and coaxing, he at length resto- 
red him to good humour, and brought him again 
upon the subject of the prima donna which ap- 
peared to be certainly the uppermost idea in his 
empty head. 

" Well," he said, " you know Lafleur makes a 
monstrous fuss about any one being admitted at the 
rehearsals, just at this moment, for there are two 
debutantes, who he expects will produce a ereater 
sensation than ever ^et has been made on the En- 
glish boards. One is a man, who is to play the 
principal parts — the other, a girl, whose voice is 



more than divine— something beyond your com- 
prehension, Sir Francis." 

" Doubtless, I do not pretend to be such an ex- 
quisite connoisseur as yourself, Mr. Templeton ; 
but prav go on with your story, for I am in haste 
to be off.''^ 

" Well, the other morning, on passing the Ope- 
ra-house, a sort of determination seized upon me 
that I would get in, by hook or by crook. I was 
refused in every possible manner, which only made 
me the niore resolved to gain my point. So, at 
last, I found a man I know something of, a kind of 
understrapper about the theatre, and gave him all 
the money I had in my pocket to get me in ; and 
he smuggled me into a box, where I sat behind a 
curtain, just peeping out, now and then, fori dared 
not, for my life, have been seen. For my sins, I 
had to wait an immense time, while they were re- 
hearsing some other opera, and I could see nothing 
but the old set — of whom I am heartily sick." 

"Come, get on," said Sir Francis, impatiently, 
" what a prosy way you have of telling a story." 

" I must tell it in my own way, or ndt at all," re- 
plied Templeton, pompously ; he saw that he had 
excited the curiosity of Somerville, therefore it 
was his turn to give himself airs; so he continued 
in his own tiresome manner : 

" At last, the stupid thing was over, and they 
commenced ^'JVina Pazza" the piece in which, 
I believe, the new cantatrice is to make her ap- 
pearance. I sat upon tenter hooks, scarcely da- 
ring to breathe, lest they should discover me, and 
drag me out before this new divinity appeared ; at 
length she came." 

** Well .'"exclaimed Sir Francis, and also Lord 
Henry who had approached, and was listemng witV 
the most earnest attention. 

<< At first, I was disappointed ; I hardly thought 
her so very beautiful, for she was as pale as a mar- 
ble statue ; but the more I looked at her, the more 
she seemed to kindle into life, and the lovelier she 
became ; such eyes, Somerville ! certainly not like 
my poor Fanny's; they were dark and large, with 
an expression m them which thrilled through every 
nerve in my system — it was really like a shock of 
electricity. After she had sung some time, with a 
voice like that of a syren, her colour began to rise, 
and no tint of any rose that ever grew, could excel 
the beauty of its hue." 

" And her figure," demanded Somerville, " is 
she tall or short ?" 

*' Rather tall and slender, but gracefulness it- 
self" 

*' And her name ? for I forget it, althotigh it has 
been announced." 

*'They call her the Signora Rosalia Gabrielli; 
but I can tell you that even from the cursory view 
1 had of the girl, it seems to me that she will be 
no easy conquest. Master Somerville ; and my 
friend who got me in, told me that she is an odd 
young lady, distant and repulsive to the utmost 
pitch ; she refuses to open her lips, except to sing; 
and, beautiful as she is, no one dares to speak to 
her ; there is a flash in her eye which keeps every 
one aloof. However, I think she may be a sly 
one, for I saw her cast les yeux doux upon that 
handsome young fellow who sings with her; indeed 
they seemed to act the lovers, con amore, I'll tell 
you what, we shall all die of envy of this Vivaldi, 
who is as splendid a personification of beauty as 
the girl ; all the women's heads in London will be 
turned by him ; and men with light hair will have 
no chance," here he passed his fingers through his 
own locks, which grew in profusion, but were of 
that colour which partakes of the suspicious hue of 
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g^ng;er : ^ however, I have found oat a mode of 
getting introduced to her, for I used to know in It- 
aly the sister of this very Gabrielti. She was then 
a chortis-singer at San Carlos, but is now living 
with her brother, as a kind of companion or cha- 
perone to the beauty ; and you will see, if I am not 
soon her favoured admirer. But what, in the name 
of all that is wonderful, is the matter with you, De 
Yerc ; you look so fierce and so much offended ! 
Are you already jealous, even before you have seen 
the fair one ?" 

" Pardon me," replied Lord Henry, most haugh- 
tily, fire flashing from his eyes, ** there you are in 
error. I have known the young lady, with whose 
name you have taken such gross liberties, from 
her childhood ; she was educated with my sis- 
ters, and were it not for the misfortune of her 
mother having married Gabrielli, she would not 
have been thus exposed to insult ; as it is, her 
position is not such as to level her to the grade of 
other women of her hated profession ; therefore, 
Mr. Templeton, I must insist that, at least, before 
roc, you will henceforth use more discretion when 
you name the Signora Rosalia, or I, as the friend of 
her youth, shall consider myself bound to resent 
the outrage ;" with these words he walked away, 
and soon disappeared amidst the throng, leaving 
tlie othei*s surprised by this sudden burst of anger. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

When Lord Henry left the brilliant assembly, 
his heart was filled with a crowd of mixed feelings, 
which were both painful and undefinable. He was 
almost inclined to play the woman , and weep, when 
he thought of the poor girl, as she had been in past 
days, and contrasted her present deg^ded, unhap- 
py condition, with the blissful period, when she was 
the cherished friend of his sweet sister Gertrude, 
the indulged, the favoured pet of the whole of his 
excellent and virtuous family. He recollected her 
in the joyful thoughtless days of their childhood, 
and her merry laugh seemed to ring upon his eara; 
the scenes so loved of his own dear home at Bel- 
mont — all appeared to rise before his imagination, 
and his affectionate young heart was heavy. 

As he slowly bent his steps towards Knights- 
abridge, (for the night was so lovely, that he dismis- 
sed his cab,) thought after thought occurred to his 
fancy, but they all turned to one point — ^it was the 
fair image of Rosalie which haunted him ; and how 
his heart smote him, when he recollected that he, 
who would now have laid down his life to serve her, 
had often caused her tears to flow ; when in past 
days with his mischievous tricks — his tormenting 
antics, her enduring patience had been sometimes 
overtaxed, and then the sweet foi^ving manner, 
with which she ever received his overtures of re- 
conciliation. <<Poor beautiful Rosalie!" was his 
inward sigh ; " and now she is wretched, forced to 
pursue a course which is hateful to her — ^ill-treated 
—exposed to insult continually." 

His blood boiled with indignation, when he re- 
membered the words of Templeton, and more than 
once did he turn, with the intention of retracing 
his steps, to execute summary vengeance u|K>n the 
contemptible wretch, who had in such a manner 
dared to name her. 

The loveliness of her appearance had made a 
vivid impression upon the mind of Lord Henry, 
and most certainly much increased every feeling of 
interest which already had found a place in his 



heart; and torturing — ^maddening was it to hear 
her pure name bancned by a profligate, and ranked 
amongst those unfortunates who had forfeited all 
claim to respectability. To think that the chosen 
friend of his sister was henceforth to be a mark, at 
which the base designs of licentiousness were to be 
levelled ! 

All this I heard from himself afterwards, and 
with the frank ingenuousness of his nature, he de- 
scribed to me the sensations of indignation and sor- 
row that filled his generous heart. 

He was with me early the next day, and forced 
me to give him a long detail of every circumstance 
concerning Rosalie. 

On the subject of Arturo he was peculiarly curi- 
ous, and I, with my usual • openness, told him the 
story of his hopeless love ;but after 1 had been thus 
communicative, I began to think I might just as 
well have been less candid ; for there was a kind of 
flash of satisfaction, which passed over' the counte- 
nance of my attentive listener, when I declared my 
conviction that Rosalie's heart was untouched, 
which rather disturbed me, and after this dear boy 
had left me, I felt uncomfortable. I wished we had 
not met him in the park, thus prematurely intro- 
ducing that fascinating Rosalie to a youth so full of 
the ardour of his age. I had hoped to delay all in- 
terviews with her, till Lord and Lady Belmont 
wer^ in London to sanction my proceedings. 

Tt seemed to me that I was accumulating trou- 
bles for myself, as well as others, and I was vexed 
and perplexed. Then I began to think of poor 
Arturo, who had quitted us in so abrupt and dis- 
consolate a manner. I was uneasy at his non-ap- 
pearance. Those young people were certainly fa- 
ted to be the torments of my life ! I had not seen 
Rosalie that morning, for she was paiticulariy en- 
gaged at home, with many details all concerning 
her appearance on the Saturday week following. 

I grew very fidget ty towartis the afternoon, about 
the poor Italian youth, and at length determined 
to seek him at his own lodgings. They were in 
Greek Street, Soho, and thither I directed my 
steps. 

I found that he lived over a music shop, and on 
reaching it, had to make my way up to the very 
top of the house, before I arrived at the door of his 
apartment I knocked, but received no answer^— ^ 
I knocked again, all was silent. I then thought he 
must be out, and was turning away, when it occur- 
red to me to try the handle, and at least ascertain 
if the door were locked. It opened immediately, 
and I entered the miserably furnished room. In 
one comer stood abed, and on casting my eyes to- 
wards it, I saw Arturo lying upon it in a deep sleep. 
I approached. He was dressed, and from the position 
he had taken, it appeared to roe, that he had thrown 
himself down overcome by fatigue, and in that man- 
ner sleep had overtaken him. His countenance was 
dreadfully pale, and even then exhibited symptoms 
of grief. I glanced round the apartment ; every 
thing about it looked desolate and miserable, save 
the flowers, which it was his delight to collect, for 
the purpose of being able to send a bouquet occa- 
sionally to Rosalie, and upon which, T have heard, 
he spent almost every shilling he possessed. I re- 
c(^)ized a bird that had formerly belonged to Ro- 
salie, but which she was not allowed to bring from 
Naples. Arturo had begged to have it, and care- 
fully had he treasured it. 

I felt very sad as I cast my eyes around, and 
thought of the many melancholy hours the poor 
devoted youth must spend in loneliness and sor- 
row. I seated myself by the side of his bed, de- 
termining there to watch for the moment of his 
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Kvakening^, for I knew that my presence woald af- 
ford Iiim comfort. 

I had not long to wait ; after two or three rest- 
less movements, with a deep sigh, he opened his 
lai^ eyes, and fixed them with a kind of bewil- 
dered gaze upon my countenance. He evidently, 
at first, thought my appearance was one of the con- 
fused dreams which had been haunting his imagi- 
nation, but by degrees his senses became more 
dear, and starting up, he seized my hand, exclaim- 
ing, *< OA caro mio amico, e aiete dvnque venuto a 
consolarmiV^* 

Poor fellow ! I soon discovered what I had 
feared. The occurrence of the preceding day had 
almost distracted him, and to my consternation, I 
found that food had not passed his lips, for more 
than four-and-twenly hours. There was to be a 
reheai*sal that afternoon, and I feared that he had 
not strength to make his appearance. 

My first step was to procure him some nourish- 
ment, and for that purpose, I immediately went 
down stairs, to make interest with any servant I 
might find, to bring him some breakfast. This ac- 
complished, I told him I would come to him again, 
in the course of an hour, which I did, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing him, in all respects, much 
better. 

I took that opportunitjr of gently admonishing 
him upon the subject of his impetuosity. I pointed 
out to him how much he must have hurt Rosalie's 
feelings, by leaving her so abruptly, and added that 
had she seen him cast her bouquet so unkindly on 
the ground, she would have been indeed distressed 
— and, in the present nervous state of her spirits, 
those who loved her ought to strive to save her from 
all unnecessary agitation. 

I then proceeded to enforce upon him, that l<ord 
Henry was the friend of her childhoorl ; she had 
grown up with him as a sister, and with a sister's 
degree of affection she regarded him. I endea- 
voured to extract from him a promise that, in fu- 
ture, he would tr^ to govern his ill-placed sensibil- 
ity. He shook his head doubtingly. 

"My friend, my father," he said, with a mourn- 
ful pathos in his voice, which went to my soul, " if 
jrou could only imagine the raging fire which burns 
m my heart, you would then be able to understand 
what fuel to the fiame was the sight of her whom 
I 80 fervently adore, in the arms of another, and 
she, great God ! enduring the caress, and looking 
upon him with eyes beaming with tenderness, such 
as she never bestowed on her poor devoted, idoli- 
zli^ slave, Arturo. Shall I ever cease to remem- 
ber, without torture, the joy which illumined her 
whole countenance ? Oh sigiior, caro riffnor, 
through the long and weary night, whilst with dis- 
ordered steps I paced the narrow precincts of this 
apartment, that look of hers, and the triumphant 
happy aspect of the audacious youth who dared 
thus to press her to his heart, was ever before my 
imagination ; it has assumed the form of a vision 
which seemed to follow me — to mock at me." 

All this was uttered by Arturo, with a tone of 
voice, a countenance and gesture, that rendered 
the words most emphatic. I trembled as I listen* 
ed to him. Fierce, indeed, were the passions 
which blazed in his nature, and to what might they 
not lead ! Shuddering, I turned my mind from con- 
templating horrors that suggested themselves to 
my fancy. 

I felt that I had little powe^ to calm his irritated 
mind, but I endeavoured to sooth him, by those 

* Oh my dear friend, are you then come to cod- 
sole me .' 



only means, which I knew were most likely to sof- 
ten the intensity of his present feelings. 

In a degree I succeeded, and we walked forth 
together towards the Havmarket, where there was 
to be a rehearsal, and where wc should also meet 

Rosalie. 

« « « • • 

People talk of the anxiedes — perplexities and re- 
sponsibilities caused by the possession of a large 
family. Truly can I enter into their feelings. ' And 
I, an old bachelor, who might have passetl through 
life with that degree of negative happiness which 
belongs to the state, had brought upon my foolish 
self trammels and troubles, as exciting and painful 
to my mind, as if I had been the father of a dozen 
children. 

But these young people had so completely iden- 
tified themselves with ray nature — my wViole heart 
and soul were so entirely given up to their cause, 
that now there was no retreat for me. I must con- 
tinue the course that I had commenced, and al- 
though, certainly, the future looked dark and gloo- 
my, and foreboding fears often caused my heart to 
sink, still I felt so deeply involved in their interests, 
and my affections so warmly engrossed in their wel- 
fare, that truly was I convinced their destiny was 
my own fate. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The Belmont family had arrived in Piccadilly. 
This I learnt in a little note from dear Lady Ger- 
trude, begging me at the same lime to come to her 
immefliately. Most happy was i to obey the sum- 
mons, and I found her, as usual, all kindness and 
afiection, evincing the pleasure which she really 
seemed to feel, in welcoming again, her old and 
devoted friend. 

I soon discovered that she had much impatience 
and curiosity upon the subject of Rosalie, for she 
had heard from Lord Henry that she was in Ten- 
don, and was full of anxiety to know when she 
might see her. 

I told her that, really, I dared not give her any 
hope at the present moment. There was so short 
a time intervening before the period when she was 
to make her appearance : and in the critical state 
in which I considered her nervous system, I said 
that it would be more prudent, and even more 
kind, not to add to it by any fresh excitement. 

Lady Gertrude was grieved and disappointed.— 
" I do so long to see my darling little Rosalie," she 
said ; " but, by the by, I hear she is no longer to 
be so named — indeed, Mr. Leslie, my womanly 
curiosity is excited, and even, if possible, adds to 
the great desire I have to meet her again. I 
never heard any thing like the glowing description 
Henry has given me of her beauty ; and you know, 
that much as we loved Rosalie, we never thought 
her so very pretty. Her eyes certainly were al- 
ways splendid ! and my brother tells me she is tall 
—how incomprehensible that appears ! My idea 
of her is the remembrance of a dear little dark 
fairy, who used, in spite of every thing, to bewitch 
us all — old and young, by her sweetness, her cler- 
erness, and indescribable fascinations ; I feel that 
she is a different person. I almost regret this very 
great change, for it now seems that I shall have to 
make her acquaintance over again — so totally must 
she be altered." 

I reminded Lady Gertrude that if she bad only 
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chosen to believe me, she would lonj^ ago have been 
reconciled to this alteration ; but, I added, laughing; 
— ** I am sure you all fancy I took upon those I 
love through a magnifying glass, and that even their 
size I exaggerate." 

* Henry is very angry," she continued, "that 
you will not allow him to have another sight of her, 
and he talks a great deal about a handsome young 
Italian, who, he says, is in love with Rosalie — now 
do, pray, tell me all about it, dear, good Mr. Les- 
lie, for you know how intei*ested I am in all that 
.concerns her.'* 

I did so. I gave her a minute detail of poor 
Arturo's feelings ; and warmly — with intense in- 
terest, did she enter into the whole of the perplex- 
ing affair. 

"I wish I was married," exclaimed this charm- 
ing creature, ** then I should feel at liberty to take 
some decided step with regani to this poor girl ; as 
I am now situated, mamma has scruples upon the 
subject, and of course I must respect them — but 
still, something must be done — and indeed, dear 
mamma is as anxious as I am, that what she now 
endures, may be ameliorated — but I wish to save 
her, if possible, from the hands of those dreadful 
people into whose power she has fallen." 

Dear young lady ! how my heart responded to 
all she said I But still I repeated that at this mo- 
ment nothing cotild be done, and that I thought the 
kindest plan was to keep her in ignorance, for the 
present, of the near vicmity of those she loved so 
well. However, Lady Gertrude was not thus to be 
satisfied, and at length it was arranged that Made- 
moiselle Kramer should go to Rosalie. She might 
be supposed to have preceded the family to Lon- 
don, and to her Lady Gertrude could intrust the 
charge of discovering all her little wants — what 
might, at least, contribute to her personal comfort. 
With the delicate foresight of her sex, she imagi- 
ned a thousand little things it wduld please the poor 
girl to possess, and with which she could so easily 
supply her, and then, the wretched mother — to her 
also she might be of some use. 

Sweet, excellent girl ! I inwardly prayed that 
every blessing might be multiplied to her ; for her 
kindness to the unhappy Rosalie was not a mere 
emotion — a glow kindlmg and fading in a moment; 
it was a steady principle, displaying itself in ten- 
der assiduity, in real and decided acts of friend- 
ship. 

Lady Gertrude then told me of a circumstance 
which afforded me the greatest delight It was, 
that every thing was now aiTanged for the marriage 
of Fitz-Ernest with Lady Constance. This was, 
indeed, joyful intelligence, and I had an opportuni- 
ty, in a few moments, of making my congratula- 
tions personally to the bride^oom elect ; for hav- 
ing heard that I was with his sister, he hastened, 
with his usual warmth and affection to meet me. 

My felicitations upon the subject of his marnage 
were heartfelt and enthusiastic. He seemed grati- 
fied by them ; but I who had become a regular 
" Paul Pry" into the feelings of others, imagined 
—I hoped then it was only fancy — that he looked 
almost too calm upon the occasion. I could not 
perceive any of the little confusion— the agitation 
of the ardent lover, and I began to turn it in my 
busy brain, that, perhaps, he had been talked into 
this marriage, and that probably, although he ad- 
mired the excellence and amiability of the young 
lady, passionate love was still to come. His feel- 
ings at present certainly >vere not those of great 
empr4!a8ement. 

On asking when the liappy event was to take 
place, I found it was not to be for some months, 



owing to Lady Constance being still in deep mour- 
ning for her mother. 

Lord Fitz-Ernest soon changed the subject, and 
began to ask question after question about Rosalie. 
When could he see her ? was his anxious exclama- 
tion, for it appeared as if Lord Henry's vivid de- 
scription of her charms had excited the curiosity 
of all the family. 

I again entreated that at present she might not 
be disturbed by any thing that would agitate her so 
much as seeing her friends ; and even on the day 
she was to appear, it would be kindness in them 
not to be there ; but to that. Lord Fitz-Ernest 
would not listen. 

It made me quite fidgetty to see the degree of 
anxiety he evinced to meet my beautiful protegee ; 
and, foolish old man that I was, I began to feel 
quite jealous for Lady Constance, so that my man- 
ner became perplexed and confused ; Fitz-Ernest 
perceiving this, laughed at and bantered roe upon 
the subject ; and was so unkind as to say that, not- 
withstanding my gray hair, he should begin to sus- 
pect I had some motive for thus withholding this 
hidden beauty from other eyes than my own ; in 
short he made me angry and cross, and I went 
away dissatisfied with myself, and thinking I had 
never seen my favourite Fitz-Ernest to so little ad- 
vantage. As I walked home, I believe I was mut- 
tering to myself ** how these young folks do plague 
me — my hands are too full — I wish I had nothing 
to do with them." 

But then I thought of poor defenceless Rosalie, 
and my heart smote me for the idea. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

My readers may now transport themselves into 
the habitation of Sir Francis Somerville. 

It was in the drawing-room that the breakfast 
service was laid ; and a scene more replete with 
luxury can scarcely be imagined. The apartment, 
although not of large dimensions, was lofty — the fur- 
niture exquisite. No expense had been spared to 
collect every article of virtu. The choicest pic- 
tures graced the walls; and, although the subjects 
were not altogether those which the chastest mind 
might have chosen, still, they were beautiful — en- 
chanting to the senses of those epicureans in enjoy- 
ment, who frequented the bachelor abode of Sir 
Francis Somerville. 

It was noon; but the baronet was still in his 
loose brocaded silk dressing-gown— his feet luxu- 
riating in Turkish slippers, and he was half I'eclin- 
ing in the most voluptuous offautetdU, 

"Bring another cup and saucer, Gustave," he 
said languidly to the French servant, who was 
hovering about the room, as if in expectation of re- 
ceiving some fresh orders from his master. " I 
expect some one to breakfast ; and pray tell Lo- 
preste to send some of those outlets that were so 
much liked at Melton last winter; and mind he 
does not forget the sauce, with that slightest 
soupson of garlic. I must put that fellow Temple- 
ton, in good humour,'' he continued, half aloud to 
himself, as the servant withdrew, " and the only 
way to his heart Is through his stomach; — but 
how late the animal is," he added, looking at a 
Bregu«t clock which stood on the mantel-piece. 
" I hope he is not going to ^\\e me the slip, for I 
must and will see this new girl at the Opera-house, 
without delay, before she has been gazed upon by 
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all London. I also am determined to be introduced 
to Iter, and Teropleton is the only tool I can, at 
this moment, use for the purpose. What a state 
Henry de Vere was in about her ! I certainly am 
an extraordinary fellow!" continued to apostro- 
phize Sir Francis, smiling at his own conceit — 

•* To one thing constant never." 

*' 1 declare, the description of this beauty, added 
to the desire, which I cannot help feeling, to throw 
over any one of those pretended saints, the Bel- 
moots, has inspired roe with such an ardent wish 
to be the fii*st to enjoy the smiles of this new di- 
vinity, that there is nothing I would not give to 
realize it. Oh ! woman ! woman \ what mis- 
chievous little devils you all are !" 

A sharp, loud knock put an end to this soHloquv, 
and another moment, the door was opencil, and in 
walked Augustus Templeton, Esq., followed by 
some servants, bearing several covers, amonest 
which was a most fragrant dish of cutlets, with 
other delicacies of this elaborate and recherche 
breakfast The very sight and smell of these 
dainties seemed to rejoice the inmost soul of Tem- 
pleton. 

" Upon my word," he said, rubbing his hands, 
" You re a very goo<l fellow, Somerville, to recol- 
lect my favourite dish ; what a breakfast I shall 
make! for this long walk across the Park has 
made me just as hungry as if I had had a run with 
the Quom hounds in Leicestershire !" 

Then down he sat, and, as Sir Francis beheld 
with impatience the manner in which he partook 
of every thing that was before him, he plainly per- 
ceived, that until his hunger was appeased, there 
was little use in asking him any questions. Nothing 
could turn his eyes from his plate, and his mouth 
was always much too full to enable him to articu- 
late. At last, the eager baronet saw what he 
hoped was the last mouthful, swallowed by his vo- 
racious friend, and then he could not help saying 
— ** Really, Templeton, 1 am glad that you have 
enjoyed your breakfast; but, upon my word, if you 
go on in this way, you will assuredly die of apo- 
plexy before a year is out — what with that short 
ueck and red face of yours !" 

"Very flattering certainly !" replied the other, 
starting up, and placing himself before the glass, 
whilst he endeavoured to stretch his throat out to 
its utmost dimensions; "and as for a red face, my 
colour, 1 flatter myself, is the hue of health. I can 
tell you, I should be confoundedly sorry to look as 
thin and lantern-jawed as you do, Somerville, al- 
though I believe you fancy your sallow looks are 
extremely interesting." 

**I sometimes imagine they are considered so," 
rejoined Sir Francis; and the calm tone of self- 
satisfaction with which he pronounced these words, 
proved that, indeed, he thought so. 

*• But, Templeton, tnoit 6eaw ^a»'9on," he con- 
tinued ; " never mind looks. Our beauty," he 
added, in a conciliatory tone, " is of a difteret style ; 
but, of course, my good fellow, I do not mean to 
say that yours may not be infinitely preferred in 
certain quarters; indeed, I am convmced your lit- 
tle fat Fanny would not have, looked at me, after 
she had once cast her eyes upon thatHieau-ideal of 
beauty — a beauty she might have before dreamt of, 
but never seen realized, until she beheld the too 
attractive Augustus!" 

Templeton looked delighted. 

** Come, come, my dear boy ; this is rather too 
strong," he exclaimed; " I dare say you are only 
quizzing." But still he kept his eyes'on the glass. 



and employed himself in arranging his cinnamon- 
coloured locks — brushing up, so as to make the 
most of his whiskers — altering the set of his neck- 
cloth — in short, making hinueff up, as much as 
possible, to represent tne fine fellow he inwardly 
believe<l himself to be. 

Sir Francis saw, reflected in the mirror, the 
])leased countenance of the silly dandy, and thought 
this was the moment to strike, for the iron appear- 
ed extremely hot. 

** By the by, Templeton, vou said last night, that 
you were going to the rehearsal at the Opera- 
bouse this morning. I want you to take roe with 
you." 

" Quite impossible ! it is with the utmost difii- 
culty I can get in myself: — and really, you must 
excuse me, Somerville,** he added, very pompous- 
ly; "it would entirely put me out — derange all 
my plans confoundedly." 

"Nonsense! now, just listen to me, Templeton, 
and don't be a fool. I not only intend that you 
shall take me there this very morning, but I also 
insist upon your introducing me to the Signoni 
Myrtilia, for I am quite determined to make the 
acquaintance of this cantatrice. Now, hold your 
tongue, and save yourself the trouble of speaking,*' 
(seeing that his companion was about to interrupt 
him,) "you know very well, you find your (kvoira 
to the little Fanny sufiiciently expensive, and you 
may be certain, that, to get on with this Signora, 
you would have to pay through the nose, which, I 
am quite aware, you cannot do; therefoi*e, without 
any farther hesitation, you must just go with me to 
the Haymarket, and, as we pass Storr &c Morti- 
mer's, you shall, as a reward, choose any thing you 
please — in moderation, remember — ^for your nim- 
ble toed goddess, and, of course, I will pay for it $ 
and, depend upon it, that will be much wiser than 
trying to make a fool of yourself in a quarter where 
you cannot have the remotest chance of success. 
My dear fellow, recollect the old adage — * You 
must creep before you can climb.' You have be- 
gun, prudently, at the very lowest step, and it will 
be some time before you can expect to i*each to 
such a height as the Prima Donna of the Italian 
Opera." 

Templeton looked irresolute. He scarcely knew 
whether he had better not play the part of the of- 
fended man ; however, his eyes fell on the break- 
fast-table. The remembrance of all the XiMt feeds, 
of which he had su often partaken, and the visions 
of future ones, checked the current of liis anger; 
the long purse of his friend, also, which had often 
been of such essential service to him, flashed upon 
his recollection. 

He therefore only said: — ^'Upon my honour, 
you are to hard — tok) exigeant; and nothing would 
tempt me to accede to your very preposterous 
wish, were it not for the spite I feel towards that 
young de Vere. I think his impertinence to me 
was beyond any thing I ever met with; the idea of 
making such a fuss, and standing up in such a man- 
ner, for the reputation of a girl, who is the daugh- 
ter of such a profligate as Gabrielli, and whose 
companion, Myrtilia, every one knows to be as 
bad as she can be; it is really quite absuni, per- 
fectly ludicrous; if he were not such a boy," con- 
tinued the bullying Irishman, looking very fierce, 
<* I should have been tenipted to chastise him for 
his insolence." 

** Oh," said Sir Francis, laughing, "pray do not 
trouble vourself ; for, perhaps, after all, you would 
come odr second best ; and I cannot spare you at 

f resent, mon cher — you are the most useful friend 
possess." 
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Well, well," rejoined Templeton, with moch 
importance of manner; "then pray go and dress, 
for if I am to take yon to this place, it is very near 
the time we ought to be there, and ray friend pro- 
mised to be on the look-out for me. But I say, 
Somerrille, you must pay him also— remember 
that." 

**Vcry well, I am prepared,*' replied the ba- 
ronet, as he left the room to adonize, leaving his 
guest to amuse himself with the looking-glass and 
the debris of the breakfast, upon which he would 
fain have made another attack, as there was still a 
cutlet remaining, which looked very inviting, but 
the officious servants entered at that moment, and 
every vestige of the repast was soon removed. 

Sir Francis was not very long in making his ap- 
pearance, and they immediately sallied forth. Tem- 
pleton took care that the visit. to Storr &c Morti- 
mer's should not be forgotten ; and, not only did he 
choose a present for Fanny, but some smart pins 
and a set of flaming studs for himself; a ring of 
large dimensions also struck his fancy, but Sir 
Francis dragged him away. 

** U|)on my word,*' he said, "I think you have 
done very well for one morning; the nng must 
wait for some other time, when you have earned it 
by fresh deeds done in my service." 

With hasty steps, they now proceeded to the 
Haymarket, and without much difficulty, the two 
young men found themselves seated in a box, con- 
cealed as much as possible by the curtain. 

The rehearsal had not yet commenced, and they 
sat, for some time, in the dark and dingy theatre, 
impatiently waiting for the drawing up of the cur- 
tain. Somerville was silent and abstracted, and his 
companion, who was, perhaps, a little oppressed by 
the breakfast he had just eaten, was more than 
usually inclined to be taciturn. At last, however, 
being of a peculiar curious disposition, he was 
roused by the noise of a box-door opening on the 
opposite side, into which some one entei*ed, but 
that was all he could discover at the moment; for, 
whoever it might be, seemed, in his turn, also de- 
sirous of remaming incognito, as the curtains were 
immediately drawn, and the new comer was quite 
invisible. 

** I say, Somerville, I wonder who that is, who 
has seated himself in the box opposite ? I dare say, 
with the view of poaching upon the manor which 
we wish to keep for ourselves;" but no answer did 
Templeton obtain ; fur at that instant, the rehearsal 
commence'd, and Sir Francis had neither eyes uor 
ears, but for the performance. 

It was, indeed, with almost breathless anxiety 
that he waited for the appearance of the cantatrice. 
Arturo was the fii*st of the neyr singers who pre- 
sented himself. 

"That's the fellow I told you about," exclaimed 
Templeton; " is he not disgustingly handsome?" 

** He is, indeed," replied Sir Francis, * his cast 
of countenance is splendid ; and what a voice ! 
But is that the prima donna P" he exclaimed, tak- 
ing hold of Templeton 's arm with a gripe which 
made him shrink, and must have left, at least, the 
impression of his five fingers upon his flesh. 

" To be sure it is ; but pray do not hurt me so 
horribly, and do not speak so loud." 

He need not thus have enjoined silence, for 
Rosalie then commenced singing, and Sir Francis, 
really quite pale from the sudden surprise, beheld 
before him the beautiful being who had so long 
troubled his fancy, for whom he had so assiduously 
sought — ^but in vain. Silent he now sat — ^motion- 
less — entranced ; his delighted senses revelled in 
ecstasy. The melodious straius which proceeded 



from sud) lips ! he had never heard any thing to 
exquisite — and oh ! how lovely did he consider her! 
His eyes were fascinated to the one object, and 
fruitless now were all Templeton's endeavours to 
edge in a remark. Whenever he opened his lips. 
Sir Francis, with a glance of impatient anger, de« 
sired him to be silent, and after it was all over, he 
still remained for some moments fixed to the spot; 
suddenly he started up, and giving the astoimded 
Templeton a most friendly although, at the same 
time, electrifying clap upon the back, exclaimed: 
— ^**Now, old boy, if you do not contrive, in the 
course of four-and-twenty hours, to gain for qie an 
introduction to that angelic creature, you will hear 
that I have blown out my brains, and you will lose 
your best friend ; for, remember, if you do what I 
wish, there is nothing you may not command in 
return." 

The two virtuous friends were now in the street, 
but they were still hovering near the doors of the 
theatre, whence the performers had not yet issued. 
Presently Rosalie appeared, leaning on my arm, 
but her thick veil was closely drawn over her face 
and a large mantle peifectly enveloped her form. 

'* Who is that old quiz, I wonder, who always 
seems to attend her ?" exclaimed Sir Francis. 

They had not time to make any fai^her remark 
while we remained, for as Rosalie was veiy much 
fatigued, I soon put her into a coach, and we drove 
off. But when Gabrielli, with Myrtilla leaning on 
his arm, advanced, they were immediately accosted 
by Templeton, who had known them formerly in 
Italy, and then followed the introduction to Sir 
Francis. 

This was the first step gained towards the com- 
pletion of the base project, now the engrossing 
idea of the vitiated mind of Sir Francis. How lit- 
tle did he contemplate the perfect subversion of 
his plans; how little did he then anticipate the do- 
minion which purity and high i>rinciple would ex- 
ercise over the licentious feelings of his heart ! 



CHAPTER XXIL 

It is again in Lady Geitrude's morning-room, 
that I am about to assemble some of the dramatis 
personae of my story. 

Lady Constance had been passing the whole day 
with her future sister. It was a pretty sight, the 
interior of this chamber, and as I looked round 
upon all the lovely young creatures, who were so 
gracefully pursuing their various occupations, I be- 
gan to compare the scene with classic associations. 
Was it not like onto the Temple of the Muses ^ 

At a window, sat one of the beautiful sisters, 
busily employed in drawing. Lady Constance had 
just risen from the harp, and was still leaning 
silently against it. Melhooght, as my eye fell 
upon her, that her countenance was clouded ; cer- 
tainly a pensive cast overshadowed it, and I turned 
it instinctively to Fitz-Emest, who was also in the 
room; but he appeared deeply engrossed by the 
book he wasVeadmg. 

Lady Gertrude was at her embroidery-frame* 
and as I admired the beauty of the design she w 
tracing, she smiled and blushed, and half whisp/ 
ed, that it was for a waistcoat for Alandale. 

I had scarcely been in the room more than a f 
minutes when the paily was increased by the c 
trance of Lord Henry, whom 1 had not seen 1 
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•ome da^8. Almost immediately that he saw me, 
lie exclaimed: << Mr. Leslie, how is Rosalie ?" 

^ At the mag^c sound of this name, all eyes were 
directed towards me, and I perceived that Fitz- 
Eroest directly threw his book upon the table, and 
fixed a look upon my coimtenance, which conveyed 
the expression of intense interest, but he still re- 
mained silent. 

liOrd Henry continued the theme, by saying:— 
"I have been at your lodgings fifty times, at least, 
and I never find you at home. Is it not hard," 
addressing his sister Gertrude, **that Mr. I^slie 
will not let us see that beautiful Rosalie; it is 
dreadfully tantalizing, just to have one glimpse of 
her, and no more. Fitz-Emest," he added, 
leeming to wish to prolong the subject which ap- 

riared the one that engrossed his imagination, **m 
have before told you, there never was any thing 
so lovely as Rosalie — much too handsome. I have 
been wretched ever since I saw herj she Is so in- 
finitely too good for her situation in life, and she 
seems to feel it so acutely ! Mr. Leslie," he con- 
tinued, turning towanls me with quickness, ** I trust, 
indeed, that jou watch over her, and never leave 
her; for it distracts me, when I tliink to what she 
will be exposed " 

'**It is truly a hard case, a crying shame," ex- 
dairaed Fitz-Ernest, with strong emotion ; ** and 
it is absui'd, Mr. Leslie, your wishing to prevent 
our interfering at this moment; my presence had 
always the effect of frightening Gabrieiti into good 
behaviour. I shall go mstantly to my mother and 
consult with her upon the subject;" and thus say- 
ing* he quitted the room abruptly, leaving a dis- 
agreeable feeling in one heart, certainly; for on 
looking at Lady Constance, I saw that she had 
tCirned very pale. 

A silence of some minutes ensued, and then the 
conversation again reverted to Rosalie. With much 
concern, I perceived that Lady Constance con- 
tinue<l to seem uncomfortable. Her eyes wan- 
dered towards the door, hoping, no doubt, to see 
Filz-Emest re-enter, but he came not. 

" Dear Gertrude," she at length said, in a tone 
of voice, which tokl of nervousness, **I must return 
home. It is one o'clock, and I promised papa to 
oall for him at Kensington at three. I can walk, if 
you will allow a servant to accompany me." 

" But, Constance," replied Gertrude, •* I thought 
you bad ordered the carriage to come for you here ? 
You must go down to luncheon, which has just 
been announced;— but," she continued, rising: and 
approaching her, «* you look pale, dearest. What 
is the matter, darling sister ?" for she now per- 
eeived tears falling fast, from the soft eyes of her 
charming friend — tears which Constance was vain- 
ly endeavouring to repress and conceal ;— but the 
tender words and caresses of Lady Gertrude, 

Smed completely to have the effect of opening 
16 hitherto obstructed flow of emotion, for lean- 
ing on the bosom of this affectionate arirl, she wept 
bitterly. 6 » . f 

How I bate to be the witness of tears, whether 
they proceed from man or woman — ^young or old — 
the bieautiful or the ill-favoured ! 

At this moment the sight of them was most pe- 
culiarly disagreeable to me; — they appeared doubly 
painful — wholly unnatural. The fair being, from 
whose eyes the pearly drops chased each other in 
such quick succession, seemed so little formed for 
sorrow. The favoured child of fortune ! and yet 
with every seeming joy brightening around her — 
the lovely heiress to wealth and rank, still, in heart- 
felt sorrow she wept. 

When the heart is pained by that shaft, which 



always wounds the most deeply — doubt of the love 
of one, upon whom we have leant, with the whole 
weight of affection-— where shall it, at that sad mo- 
ment, turn for relief? Will it find comfort in the 
recollection of honours and titles, or in the con- 
templation of surrounding treasures? 

Talk not of the honours of a court. Talk not of 
the wealth of the East. These, in the hour of the 
soul's bitterness, are indeed spurneil as nothing. 
Gvery earthly joy, in comparison with the treasure 
of true affection, is no more than an empty pageant 
— a feeble reed, which affords no support — a house 
of straw, that is scattered before the wind ! 

Lady Gertrude, full of concern for her sweet 
friend, led her gently from the apartment. " Con- 
stance is not well," she said ; " I remarked that she 
has looked ill all the morning." 

We will not now follow them into the sacred 
privacy of the dressing-room. We will leave them 
to pour forth, to each other, their confessions and 
their consolations, and revert to one, who had 
caused this tragic scene, and who had left it so 
abruptly. 

1 have hitherto represented Fitz-Emest to my 
readers as my favourite young friend. I have said 
that as a youth, he was of a more serious and re- 
flecting character than his lively brother, and cer- 
tainly, although, at this moment, I was a little an- 
gry, I still must ever have declared, that a more 
noMe, generous heart, never beat in a human frame. 
But still, where did we ever meet with perfection 
in this world of sin ? 

Fitz-Emest was after all but human, and human 
passions throbbed as warmly in his bosom, as in 
those of persons who were perhaps more denion- 
strative in their feelings. His mind was softened 
and improved by education, and a strong sense of 
religion had deeply rooted itself in his nature. 
That his engagement with Lady Constance was, at 
first, the result of a desire to fulfil the earnest 
wishes of his family my readers may have imagin- 
ed ; but he did not offer her his hand until his af- 
fections had been gained by his farther knowledge 
of her perfections. He always admired her as a 
delightful girl — as a sweet engaging creature, still 
love had formed no part of his thoughU; but after 
being intimately acquainted with her for some 
time, one by one her excellencies dawned upon his. 
imagination, and soon he felt convinced, he could 
love her as a wife, and that, in gaining her affec- 
tions, he had met with a companion, whose pre- 
sence would gild and adorn eveiy future year of 
his life. 

This was all as it should be; and if untoward cir- 
cumstances had not unfortunately occurred, to al- 
ter for a space, the current of this feeling, which, 
though perhaps, of a calm nature, would have 
strengthened and increased ten-fold, when time, 
and a still nearer acquaintance with Lady Con- 
stance had revealed the real lustre of the treasure 
which now modestly veiled its own brightness, 
there might have been no check to the happiness 
of this amiable girl. 

"But the course of true lore never did run 
smooth ;" so it is said and sung— and certainly at 
this moment, Lady Constance felt, with anguish at 
her heart, that Fitz-Ernest, whom she loved with 
all the devoted warmth of woman's nature, was al- 
tered in his manner— colder— unlike what he was 
when she existed with him in the world, " to her 
of ecstasy" in the lovely shades of Belmont 

With the quick and true perception of a loving 
woman, she instantly detected the abstracted look 
— the eye more frequently averted, than fixed 
upon her countenance. This morning particularly. 
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she had marked a diiTerence that agonized her. 
Fitz-Emest was so grave — so silent. Her per- 
formance on the harp, which was reallj beautiful, 
and had hitherto elicited such praise, now seemed 
almost unheetled ; or the first exclamation of ap- 
plause which escaped his lips, did not satisfy her 
exacting heart. In vsun his favourite airs were 
played — the song he so much loved— sung — with 
oh! what feeling! by her to whom he was be- 
trothed ; he appeared only to become more Dielan- 
choiy. 

We often assist in the creation of our own mise- 
ries, and unhappily for the peace of mind of Lady 
Constance, she had formed one in her own imagi- 
nation *, — ^this was no other than a shrinking dread 
— a trembling jealousy of the attractions she heard 
ascribed to poor Rosalie. 

Oh ! how I wish I could with truth declare, that 
she was unjust towards her afHanced lord — that 
there was not a shadow of foundation for such an 
idea ; but as the historian of this tale, I must be 
true — I must relate all without reserve or par- 
tiality, although even now my heart aches and re- 
volts against saying a word, which will bring to 
light the only weakness that ever appeared in the 
character of my dear, and favourite young friend. 

The truth is, Fitz-Ernest's curiosity had been 
much excited by his brother Henry's account of 
Rosalie, and the interest he had always felt in her 
welfare — ^the love that still warmly glowed in* his 
kind heart towards the little pet and play-fellow of 
his childhood — all combined to render him most 
anxious to see her. 

I wished to do every thing for the best, but in 
my zeal to do good I blundered sadly. I ought not 
to have cast such a veil of mystery and romance 
over the poor girl, which is always inflaming and 
exciting to the mind of the young. I ought at once 
to have invested Fitz-Ernest with the character he 
would have been delighted to assume — that of her 
friend and patron — her protector. I acted, heaven 
knows ! with the best of motives, but the results 
were not such as I had hoped. 

Fitz-Ernest perceiving that I was determined to 
postpone the time of his meeting with Rosalie, half 
out of playful opposition, and urged by a strong 
feeling of curiosity — resolved to gain his point and 
see her without my assistance. For this purpose he 
thought no opportunity would be more favourable 
than that of gaining admittance to a rehearsal, and 
forthwith made his way into the Opera House on 
the same morning, and in the very same manner, 
in which Sir Francis Somerville and Templeiou, 
found access to the theatre. 

When he first seated himself in the box, which 
commanded an excellent view of the stage, the 
uppermost feeling that excited him, was a degree 
of malicious pleasure at having obtained a victory 
over me, and he laughed to himself when he 
thought how completely I had been overreached. 
Then succeeded the anxiety of expectation and cu- 
riosity. He longed to see the little Rosalie appear 
in her new character. He did not entertain the 
slightest doubt of the exaggeration of my descrip- 
tion of her beauty. I was always accused of mak- 
ing gods and goddesses of those 1 loved — Venuses ! 
•—Adonises ! 

«* And Henry ,»♦ thought Fitz-Emest, " he is just 
at the age to think every woman lovely, who is not 
absolutely the contrary. ' ' 

It was, therefore, in the true spirit of criticism, 
and with the determination to be amused, and to 
be enabled to have a good laugh at my expense, 
that he awaited the performance which was about 
to commence. Arturo, as I have before stated, 



was the first to make his appearance, and upon this 
subject Fitz-Emest could not but allow, that I had 
not said too much. His heart keenly alive to 
the fascination of music, became softened— ^very 
feeling affected by the powerful influence of the 
melody, the cadence of which was of so touching 
a nature ; — his rapt senses were now absorbed in 
listening attention ; — for a moment, every thing 
else was forp;otten ; so completely was his mind en- 
grossed by the young actor, who now stood bef(»« 
him. 

But how can I describe the extraordinary hurst 
of surprise — the shock of amazement I may say, 
for thus with his own lips he afterward described it 
to me, when the heroine of the piece at length ap- 
peared before his incredulous eyes. He was so 
astonished— so bewildered — that he felt for a mo- 
ment, as if the beatings of his heart were sus- 
pended. 

There had been a vision of loveliness, which for 
some time floated before his imagination. It was, 
however, one on which he had not dwelt Lady 
Constance even, on that point, might have been 
satisfied; but It had oflen rather pertinaciously 
suggested itself to his memory, like the remem- 
brance of some striking picture, some beauteous 
landscape, once seen and never to he forgotten. It 
was strange, for he had ceased to think upon it. His 
daily increasing affection for Lady Constance had 
filled his mind with h«r mild and attractive image, 
and a life of tranquil happiness with her, bounded 
his views for the future. Still — and he thought it 
a strange coincidence — in his dreams sometimes, 
he saw the countenance of the beautiful girl he had 
so casually met at Brighton ; but on waking, the im- 
pression it had lefl upon his mind, was only imper- 
fect, and he smiled when he recollected the cir- 
cumstance, and thought upon the eccentric nature 
of these visitations of sleep. 

But how can I express the astonishment he felt 
in recognizing in the actress who now presented 
hereelf to his view, the mysterious beauty who had 
so interested his every feeling at Brighton ; to ob- 
tain one more glance from whose eyes of splendour, 
such as he had never before looked upon — he had 
so anxiously sought. 

He gazed at ner fixedly-^with intensity. He 
examined her countenance through his opera glass, 
and then, like a flash of lightning through his me- 
mory, the recollection of Rosalie dawned upon 
him. It was she indeed, but oh ! how changed ! 
how beautiful. 

And then she sang ! With what thrilling ecsta- 
sy did he listen to a voice — unequalled — a voice 
which, once heard, must ever vibrate on the ear— 
a melody never to be forgotten ! 

He listened, and he gazed, till at length — ^he con- 
fessed to me — in the darkness and solitude of his 
place of concealment, the lovely sight of this sw^t 
girl, at times, was obstructed by tears which would 
rise ever and anon. ** There was something,'* he 
said, " so mournfully beautiful about her — the pa- 
thos of her notes so touching— so melodiously mel- 
ancholy ! " Genius exemplified itself in every ac- 
tion ; and how truly did she feel each word she ut- 
tered. Fearfully natural was her acting. As she 
proceeded in her part, Fitz-Ernest felt his whole 
frame quivering with agitation ; he was deeply af- 
fected. 

Then did all he had heard from me occur to his 
memory — her sufferings — the harsh treatment she 
had endured — the wretches with whom she associ- 
ated ; and with grief he remembered the reverse 
ofthis sad picture. 

He thought of her, in her past happiness ; he 
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recollected her confiding lore towards himself— the 
time when he was to her as a brother — when she 
%as wont to Dy to him for protection, for comfort ; 
and even on his bosom to weep forth her childish 
sorrows. Poor, poor Rosalie ! and his arms could 
no longer afford her shelter or support ! 

If we could have penetrated into the recesses of 
his heart we should have found many a steadfast 
TOW there breathed of devotion to her cause. The 
affianced husband of Lady Constance, in that mo- 
ment of excitement, thought only of being the 
friend, the champion of Rosalie- 
Following the impulse of his feelings, fain would 
he have instantly sought her ; but, fortunately, he 
recollected my words — that agitation to her, at the 
present moment, would be most injurious, most fa- 
tal ; and, indeed, when he looked again upon her 
speaking countenance, there was marked upon i 
an expression of such indescribable wretchedness 
— such despairing, hopeless misery, that he was 
held back. He felt that, trul^, this was not the 
time to come forward, but befriend her he would. 

To do my young friend" justice, I roust add, that 
it was as a tender, devoted brother that he thought 
of her ; no unworthy idea crossed his imagination. 
But, alas ! alas ! how dangerous, how excitable are 
the fascinations of the gentler sex over the suscep- 
tible heart of man ! 

Fitz-Ernest dreamt not of sinning against his 
promised bnde, when he gazed with such tender 
admiration upon poor Rosalie ; but still, how did 
this interview affect his general conduct ? Was lie 
not, during the course of that evening, sad and si- 
\ent-r-disirait ? All around him appeared com- 
non-place. The routine of life he beheld in his 
family, so replete with luxury, with comfort ; all 
upon whom he cast his eyes tasting the full cup of 
enjoyment, whilst Rosalie — the beautiful — the high- 
ly gifted — was struggling with difficulties, with 
miseries ! Eveir thmg seemed to him tame, in- 
npid. His thoughts were fixed, with too much te- 
nacity, on the soul-stirring iscene he had that morn- 
ing witnessed. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Fitz-Ernest had expected to see me that even- 
ing } but there was a large dinner party at Belmont 
house ; and, as I disliked mixing with strangers, I 
did not go, and he was disappointed. . 

We did not meet until the next morning, as I 
bare before mentioned, in his sister's apartment. 
After the disappeaitince of Lady Constance, we 
were all silent and grave. I rose, shortly, to take 
my departure. As I was slowly descending the 
staircase, I heard a quick step behind me, and pre- 
seitly a voice, which I knew to be that of Fitz-Er- 
nesty pronounced my name. 

" Mr, Leslie,'* he said, ** if you are going to walk 
I will accompany you." 

I could not say no ; although my heart yearned 
to tell him, rather to go to the sweet girl who 
might he, even then, weeping and in sorrow ; but I 
felt that I had not business to interfere between the 
lovers. 

Silently, we walked for a short time, and then 
Fitz-Ernest asked me in which direction I was 
bound. I told him I had intended to return to my 
roums but that, if he pleased, I would go any where 
with him. 

*• Oh, no !*' he answered ; ** let me go home with 
you, for 1 have much to say.^' 
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I was living in the Albany, therefore we soon 
reached my apartments. Immediately on entering, 
Fitz-Ernest flung himself listlessly upon a sofa and 
took off his hai. As my eyes fell on his counte- 
nance, I remarked that he looked very ill, and 
pale, and that a harassed expression pervaded his 
features. 

" Mr. Leslie," he exclaimed, " I scarcely closed 
my eyes the whole of last night. I have been in- 
describably wretched. You will, no doubt, be much 
surprised, when I tell you it is the sight of Rosa- 
lie that has conjured up all this discomfort." 

**The sight of Rosalie.'" I exclaimed; ''and 
where may you have seen her ?" 

**Why, my dear Sir," he continued, "a little 
spirit of contradiction, mingled with other feelings, 
prompted me to determine to steal a march upon 
you, and obtain a sight of your hidden gem. Hea- 
ven knows!" he added, with strong emotion,"! 
have been punished for endeavouring to coimteract 
your views, for upon my word, the idea ot* that poor 
girl, in her present miserable condition, has haunt- 
ed my mind. Gracious powers ! how lovely she is ! 
how bewitching ! She cannot," he continued, with 
a warmth of manner, which appeare<l to kindle 
more and more, with every word that passed his 
lips, " she really must not be allowed to persevere 
in a life of such risk — such imminent peril — to one 
so beautiful, so highly gifted. It peiiectly distracts 
me, when I think that she, who, as a child, was so 
good, so innocent ; whose early years were spent 
under the eye of my excellent mother ; the com- 
panion of my pure sisters, should now, so totally 
against every dictate of her heart, ever^ inclina- 
tion of her nature, be placed in a situation where 
she will be the mark at which every libertine will 
presume to aim. I cannot bear it," he cried, with 
great agitation ; *' since I have seen her all my old 
associations have revived ; I feet as if one of my 
own sisters was about to be sacrificed ; and, at this 
moment I would stake a great deal — »ye a jrea^ 
deal,' ' he again repeated, '* even my life to protect 
her!" 

I trembled at these words, and as I watched the 
speaking countenance of Fitz-Ernest, my heart 
sank, and I inwardly ejaculated — " Unfortunate 
Rosalie ! did I not always forsee misery wherever 
you were concerned ? I knew not how to reply. I 
sat speechless and ti*uly uncomfortable. 

" My dear sir," he continued, speaking rapidly, 
and with energetic fervour, •* my excellent friend, 
the friend of Rosalie, you must assist mt in saving 
this interesting— this unfortunate girl ; and do not 
deem the scheme I have to suggest wild or vision- 
ary. Were I not just now peculiarly situated, I 
should not hesitate what course to puraue. I declare 
to you, that in the character of an anxious brother 
I would take her away, either by fair means, or, iJT 
that failed, by any other that would ensure her es- 
cape from that monster, Gabrielli. Did I not see 
his diabolical countenance even on the stage during 
the rehearsal — his brutal manner towards her when 
any thing happened to go wrong in the performance. 
Once I saw him seize ner ao raughly by the arm, 
that the blood coi-dled in my veins *, and, oh ! I shall 
never forget the terrified expression of her features. 
The wretch ! — I am certain he hurt her, for she 
coloured and shuddered. She looked like an af- 
frighted deer with those large, melancholy, gazelle 
eyes ; and when the man loosened his grasp what 
a dart she took across the stage, towards the young 
Italian, the new actor, as if she flew to him for pro- 
tection ! It might have appeared like acting to 
other beholders, but I, at once, saw it was a fright- 
ful reality. Graciotts heavea.' what a history of 
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BufTering I rend in that short space of time ! Now, 
Mr. Leslie, listen to ray plan. I have foi*nied it as 
if It were for one of raj sisters — Gertrude— G era I - 
dine, or any of the others. There is money," he 
siud, laying down a well-stored note-case, ** and to 
any amount 1 would, too gladly, be answerable, so 
you perform my will. You have access to Rosalie, 
80, before it is too late, take her away. Go abroad 
— -I will find a place of security for her ; but, in the 
name of humanity, i-emove her from the destruc- 
tion that awaits her here. Leave all the arrange- 
ments to me, if you will only consent to accompa- 
ny her. But why do you shake your head ? Do 
Tou really mean to insinuate, that with all your 
boasted love for this poor girl, you cannot thus far 
exert yourself ?" 

1 now spoke. I tried to impress upon his mind 
the nature of her engagement — the confusion her 
non-appearance would create — Gabrielli's fierce 
rage, which would vent itself in revengeful cruelty 
on the unhappy mother. I recalled to his recollec- 
tion that Rosalie was under age,fnd consequently 
in his power by law ; that he would seek her in 
every corner of the globe ; and should she again 
fall into his hands, what then would be her fate ? 
I tried all my powers of eloquence to persuade 
him, that, for the present our most prudent plan, 
with regard to her interest, was to allow matters to 
take their coui-se ; but I could not convince him, 
and, with grief I say it, we parted in anger. The 
boy whom I had loved so long, who had ever, till 
now, evinced towards me such respectful affection, 
left me with the averted look of dissatisfaction. 

** Good morning, then,*' he said, most haughtily, 
his form assuming additional height, as he drew 
himself up in proud displeasure. '* On your own 
head may all the misery I anticipate, rest. Rosalie 
—the child of your adoption — she whom you pro- 
fessed to love so well, is on the brink of a preci- 
pice, and you will not so much as stretch forth your 
hand to save her ; scarcely can any one imagine 
the snares which encompass her. You may live to 
repent ,not having taken my advice.*' 

So saying he quitted the room. A.nd in what a 
state did he leave me. I will confess it, though it 
may appear unmanly — childish — ^1 leant forward 
towards the table near which I was sitting, and, 
burying my face within my hands, wept bitterly. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was Thursday evening. On the following Sa- 
turday Rosalie was to make her debut. She had 
long anticipated the event, and the constant prepa- 
rations for it had brought her mind into a resigned 
state with regard to the momentous epoch. Having 
gained the great jwint of my presence and protec- 
tion, half the terrors which encompassed the un- 
dertaking appeared to have vanished ; and, more- 
over, there was a kind of morbid indifference about 
her, evinced in all her actions, when not absolutely 
on the stage, which seemed to have deadened — to 
have benumbed, as it were, all her faculties. 

When removed from the influence of the eye of 
Gabrielli, she generally sat in moody silence. Her 
usual seat was a low stool, by the side of the sofa 
on which lay her suffering mother ; and there she 
would remain, for hours, unoccupied. A book, 
perhaps, was on her knees, but it was observed that 
she seldom looked into it Her lai*ge distended 
eyes seemed fixed on vacancy ; but, should Gabri- 
elli suddenly enter the apartment, then would she 
•tart up, and flj to some occupation connected with 
her calling. 



1 was astounded by her acting ; as I have before 
remarked, it was fearfully beautiful. Were the 
scenes she portrayed mournfully pathetic, then 
she was, indeed,herself— -the sad — the heart-broken 
Rosalie ; her own sorrows were exemplified ; everr 
word appeared to flow at once from the agonized 
recesses of her heart 

The effect she produced surprised even me; 
while they, whose well-practised ears and eyes had 
seen so many theatrical exhibitions, were arfected, 
were riveted with rapture and ast<$nishment. The 
sensation it caused me may easily be imagined, but, 
I own, I scarcely expected to witness tears, even 
from some of the oldest stagers. > 

I have seen them, afler a rehearsal, go up to Ga- 
brielli, and, with the fervour so energetically ex- 
pressed by their language, congratulate him ou the 
treasure he possessed — ** the star of splendour"— 
" the rich prize' ' — and then, how did it sicken me, 
when I glanced at that triumphant countenance of 
the villam. He had purchased it at a dear price. 
— A victim had been immolated at the shrine of lui 
avarice. 

But, when it was all over — the curtain dropped, 
and the illusion vanished — ^in the automaton figure 
who stood before me, the inspired actress could 
scarcely be recognise<1. It seemed as if she had 
been wound up for the performance ; as long as it 
lasted, and the eye of her tyrant was upon her, 
her energies were all alive; and oh! how fearful 
did she appear in those scenes in which she had to 
personify, either rage, revenge, or madness .' 

She was no longer Rosalie — the young — ^the 
lovely — the innocent ; but the maniac — the fury ; 
and, shuddering, I turned from a sight, which, 
though splendid as to acting, grated on my feel- 
ings. Could it be true ? — could it be possible, that 
a creature like her, so full of soft— of tender af- 
fections, could feel, even in imaginaUon, the sem- 
blance of the passions she portrayed ? But, when 
the burst of enthusiasm was extinguished, with it 
all animation fled ; — she was a passive image. 

I used to take her home, and consign her to the 
care of Johnson, and then she was placed upon her 
bed, where she lay quietly, but not asleep. She 
seldom closed her eyes — but she spoke not — moved 
not 

It was on Thursday, as I said before. Rosalie 
was seated at her accustomed place, close by her 
mother's side. She was bending over a book, and 
her features were almost totally concealed by the 
masses of dark hair, which hung in ringlets over 
her face. Myrtilla entered. 

" Rosalie ! " she said, ** you must come with me ; 
it is Signor Gabrielli's wish that you should go with 
us, to-night, to a musical party.' 

Rosalie looked up, and fixetl her eyes upon the 
Signora, with a kind of bewildered stare. 

** It is time to prepare, so pray get up and rouse 
yourself." 

«« But what is it that I am to do ?" said Rosalie 
in a distressed and petulant tone of voice ; " the 
rehearsal is over ; what more is required of me ? 
I am weary, why may I not go to rest in peace ?" 

"Fool, obstinate idiot!" muttered the woman, 
but she looked at Rosalie, and, at a glance, saw 
that there was gathering upon lier countenance, 
that nameless, imiescribable expression which fore- 
told a state of mind that baffled even her manage- 
ment; therefore, softenine her accents, she said, 
"Come, can'w/ma, you will be so surprised when 
you see the beautiful dress I have prepared tor 
you." 

*' I want no dress, save one," replied Rosalie in 
a low gloomy tone. ^ 
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•* Well, why did you not express your wish, and 
your taste should have been consulted. In general 
you appear quite indifferent upon the subject." 

Rosalie's only answer was a wild, unnatural 
]augh, which sounded painfully upon every ear that 
heard it Johnson told me, it was with the great^ 
est difficulty that, at length, My nil la prevailed on 
her to submit to being dressed. She tried coaxing 
and kindness, but it was only at last accomplished 
b? the threat of Gabrielli being sent for to enforce 
his orders. 

Poor Johnson described the scene as being very 
heart-breaking to witness, for Rosalie was so to- 
tally unlike herself; the resistance she made was 
of a character so new — so completely at variance 
"with the usual mild submission and resignation she 
displayed on every occasion. It plainly indicated 
that ail was not right, that mental disease was in- 
creasing. 

However Myrtilla, by perseverance, and a tact 
"which might have been admired in a better cause, 
performed her part -to perfection ; and the victim 
ivas decked most beautifully for the sacrifice; lovely 
indeed 1 heard she looked, but truly sad, to those 
who understood the expression of her countenance. 
And when, on her brilliant toilette being completed, 
she again sunk on her accustomed seat, again ap- 
peared dead to every surrounding object, except 
the plaintively uttered wants of her suffering mo- 
ther, to whom she was always most assiduously 
attentive, there was an opposition between her oc- 
eupattion and appearance, that scarcely needed the 
fixed wild look of her beautiful eyes, to bring to the 
alarmed heart the idea of insanity. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Taking advantage of the license which belongs 
to biographers, and who certainly, in many cases, 
appear to have at their command that very valua- 
ble possession, Fortunatus's wishing cap, by that 
means transporting themselves to every nook and 
e<MTier, and even penetrating into the Inmost re- 
cesses of the minds of those whose characters they 
wish to portray ; with this most useful freedom of 
a pnvileged narrator, I will again request my read- 
ers to fancy themselves in Hill street, at the abode 
of Sir Francis Somerville. 

The drawing-ixwms were brilliantly illuminated; 
luxury and splendour, althotjgh on a small scale, 
were visible in ail directions. Every thing was ap- 
propriate, the luxurious fauteidUy the sofa, which 
seemed to court repose; the sparkling gems of 
■virtu, both modem and antique, with which the ta- 
bles were covered ; all was in keeping with the 
magnificent decorations of the apartment. The 
lights were placed so as to bring out to the greatest 
advantage the striking merits and beauties of the 
selection, though they were, for the most part, vo- 
luptuous pictures which graced, or, more truly 
speaking, disgraced the walls, hung with the richest 
silk ; and the large mirrors reflected back images 
at whose shrine the voluptuary might offer incense, 
but from which the eye of modesty must turn with 
outraged feelings. 

The master of the house at this moment stood 
alone, in the midst of all this blaze of luxury, and 
it must be allowed that he looked formed to enjoy 
all the vanities of this world, and the blandishments 
of pleasure. Few, with him, had been the dark 
and solitary hours of life, which might have re- 
called him to reflection ; he had hitherto met with 
nothing that could destroy the dangei*ous illusion, 



and he believed he had no other business on earth, 
but to spread the feast, and call on the harp and 
the viol to sound. There he stood, the sole pos- 
sessor of this bright scene of enchantment, a smile 
of triumph played on his lips, and his eyes looked 
animated with joyful expectation. And yet, were 
we to read the thoughts that filled his mind, the 
images which there presented themselves were 
those of vice — vice glor}'ing over every principle of 
virtue. 

No doubt or fear ever for a moment suggested to 
him, that the sound of the harp and viol might 
some day be changed to the note of wo ; that the 
serpent might come forth from the roses, where it 
has lain in ambush, and might give, at some unex- 
pected moment, the fatal sting. 

To look at Sir Francis Somerville, at the period 
I now describe, it might be imagined his inward 
aspirations were couched in those woi*ds so beauti- 
fully appropriated to a voluptuous infidel, and given 
with so much poetical spirit in the Wisdom of So- 
lomon. 

" Come on, let us enjoy the good things that are 
present; let us fill ourselves with costly wines; and 
let no flower of the spring pass by us, let us crown 
ourselves with rose-buds ere they be withered ; 
let none of us go without a part of our j^'oluptuous- 
ness ; let us leave tokens of our voluptuousness in 
every place, for this is our portion, and our lot is 
this." 

A knock at the door was heai'd, and in another 
instant, in bounced Templeton. 

" Well, mon cher, I see you are all ready — all 
prepared for conquest, deuced cleverly got up, you 
are ceilainly ; and yet I don't know how it is you 
manage to look so well, for your dress is not very 
showy. Just cast your eyes upon my waistcoat, is 
it not handsome ? I can tell you, it is new for the 
occasion, and abominably extravagant too." 

**1f you will indulge m gold and silver you must 
expect to pay for it,' said Somerville, looking for 
a moment, with contemptuous disgust, upon the 
gaudy attire of his friend ; " but where is Fanny ? 
I thought she was to come with you." 

** Oh ! she will be here in a minute ; but, by the 
by, I heard you had ordered the carriage for the 
Gabriellis, so I just took the libeity of desiring it to 
be ready half an hour sooner, and.to bring her here 
first. I was sure you would have no objection, and 
I thought it would be more comfortable for Fanny 
than a dirty hackney coach, particularly as she is 
rather in a fuss about her new pink satin dress. 
But, Somerville, how splendid these rooms look ! 
I have never seen them lighted . since they were 
newly furnished. Bless me ! I oflen wish 1 was a 
woman ; — what a fuss men make about the little 
angels ! I should not object to change with many, 
1 know." 

Somerville laughed — ^he thought of Templetoa 
in petticoats. « 

" By the by, Somerville — whom do you expect 
to-night ?" 

" Not another soul, but a few of the Opera peo- 
ple ; as it is, Gabrielli made the ^eatest favour in 
the world, of bringing the Roaahcy and I promised 
not to invite a stranger of any description, save 
yourself. Not that I had the slightest wish or in- 
tention of doing otherwise. I am determined to 
give myself every chance with that beautiful crea- 
ture, whom the more I think of, the more I ad- 
mire ; there is something so very peculiar about 
her appearance— her style altogether. I really feel 
quite nervous, whilst in expectation of her arrival ; 
perhaps she may not fancy roe. These beauties 
give themselves. the airs of empresses — crowned 
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queens are not more exacting, more tyrannical and 
capncious than they generally are." 

** L tbiuk you need not have much fear upon that 
subject, and 1 will give you every assistance in my 
power, my good friend," exclaimed Templeton, iu 
aft most patronising accent, whilst, as usual, he ad- 
mired aud adjusted himself before the glass ; " and 
one thing 1 promise — 1 will not interfere in your 
views, by making myself too agreeable." 

''Ah I" exclHimed Sir Francis, '*! had almost 
forgotten to request you to conduct yourself pro- 
perly, and not to be so cursedly officious. To let 
you into a secret, 1 only asked Fanny, that she 
might keep you in order, and here she comes to 
perform her duty," cried Sir Fitiucis, as a loud 
knock proclaimed an amval. 

Shortly afterwards the door opened, and Miss 
Fanny entered — the very fac-siiuile of what one 
would imagine to have been the goddess of Tem- 
pleton 's idolatry; and certainly, when, after the 
preliminary ceremonies of inti-oduction were over, 
and she was finally seated upon one of the Persian 
Ottomans of this recherciie apartment, Fanny 
looked a little out of place. Her appearance did 
not quite accord with the harmony of refinement 
which breathed throughout this temple of taste and 
costly luxiA-y. 

She had a well-made, active little figure, al- 
though inclined to embonpomt ; her petticoats, in 
the U'ue Columbine style, were short for the pre- 
vailing fashion, and her white satin shoes were ra- 
ther dirty ; but she had on a very smart dress, with 
a profusion of showy ornaments, all extremely like 
the chosen gifts of the gaudy-looking Augustus. 
Her ample bust was very much ex^josed, and her 
light hair was made to fall in quantities of thin 
wiry ringlets on each side of her ix>sy cheeks. 
Taking her altogether, she was certainly pretty, 
but very vulgar. 

Sir Francis, who, with all his sins, was most per- 
fectly high bred, aud gentlemaulike in his manners, 
received her with scrupulous politeness ; and the 
little lady was soon at her ease. She kindly ex- 
pressed her admiration of all she saw around ner. 

"Lord ! what a beautiful room," she said; "but 
upon my woitl. Sir Francis, your pictures are rather 
fie fie,^ and she pretended coyly to turn away her 
bead from the figure of a venus, which was sus- 
pended before her. 

1 shall not edify my readers with the conversa- 
tion that ensued. Those who have frequented so- 
ciety, such as 1 have been describing, may easily 
imagine its tone ; and those, whose better fate it 
has been, not to mix with such characters as I have 
just portrayed, will, I should imagine, gladly dis- 
pense with any other record of it. 

Sir Francis soon became listless and abstracted, 
smiling occasionally at the sallies of the sprightly 
Columbine, or as we may now designate her, the 
JigurarUe, for she was exalted, by having received 
ail engagement at the Opera house. Still her 
words scarcely reached his ears, so preoccupied 
were they, by listening to the sound of every car- 
riage as it passed the house. Several amvals took 
place, but they were not the Gabriellis. Monsieur 
Ltafleur and a few others. 

At length, the well-known roll of a peculiarly 
hung London carriage, was heard dashing up to the 
door ; the prancing impatient horses, driven so 
dexterously by the scientific London coachman, 
and then the prolonged knock of his own impoitant 
footman. Sir Francis rushed towards the door, 
and stood in breathless agitation. It was thrown 
open, and Gabrielli entered, leading in Rosalie, 
followed by Myrtilla* 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Yes, Rosalie the pure minded — the innocent, 
was thus led without the slightest pang of com- 
punction, into this gilde<l nest of corruption. She 
was beautifully drest. To do Myrtilla justice, she 
had at least shown exauisite taste, in the chmce of 
•the apparel with which the poor girl was adorned. 
She wore a dress of soft white crape most grace* 
fully trimmed, over a rich satin petticoat. Her 
sole ornament was a bouquet of choice and bright 
coloured geraniums. Her splendid black hair was 
arranged with the utmost skill in the classic style, 
which so well became the Grecian form of her 
head ; but instead of being braided as usual on her 
foi*ehead, was allowed to fall in long luxuriant ring- 
lets. Her appearance was certainly most striking 
from the perfect elegance of her bearing, and her 
excessive loveliness. Her complexion was of a de* 
scription which lights up to the greatest perfection 
— that olive hue, which in the morning, when not 
animated by colour, is perhaps less beautiful, at 
night is of the richest tint. 

As Rosalie entered the drawing-robm,her coun- 
tenance wore a surprised, an affrighted expression. 
She had previously suffered much from the annoy- 
ance and excitement of a circumstance so totally 
unusual, as having to dress and prepare, for she 
knew not what, at so late a period of the evening. 
Her energies had already been exhausted by the 
labours of the morning, and she was weary, as well 
as sick at heart Besides which, she was always 
suspicious — always upon the look out for some 
dreaded ordeal, through which she would be oblig- 
ed to pass — some fresh indignity or contact with 
people, of whom she felt a shrinking horror. 

In her present state of mind, she was but too 
much inclined to prejudge all those she met ; she 
considered them all en masse; and although doubt- 
less there might have been some very worthy i^er- 
sons, even amongst those she met behind the scenes, 
and in the green room of the Opera, still, to her 
prejudiced mind, all seemed alike, bold, licentious 
and depraved. 

The dread, the real terror, with which Gabrielli 
inspired her, made her, at length, passively submit 
to place herself under the hands of Myrtilla, in or- 
der that she might be attired for this new occasioQ 
of exhibition, the peculiar nature of which Rosalie 
scarcely gave herself the trouble to inquire ; every 
thing, she supposed, must be equally odious. 

After the signora had completed her task, sht 
surveyed what she had done with evident satisfa^ 
tion. 

** Now," she said, " only look at yourself, and if 
you are not delighted, you must be even mor» 
senseless, than I before imagined." 

Rosalie lifted her weary eyes to the glass, and, 
perhaps, she even might have been a little surpris- 
ed by what she saw reflected there — for it was re- 
marked that she looked again for a moment fixed- 
ly at her own lovely self, and then turned awaj 
with a deep sigh. 

Myrtilla then desired her to go down and show 
herself to her mother, whilst she made her own 
toilette. 

Poor Mrs. Elton, (for so I a1wa3rB called her) 
told me that she was lying as usual on the sofa, ana 
her eyes were closed. On hearing some one enter, 
she opened them. 

" I believe I had been half asleep," she said, 
<* and ^hea I beheld tho lovely object that stood: 
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before me, I could still have imagined my senses 
urere deceived hy ft dream ; for w)mt a vision of 
beauty I looked upon ! I had never before seen 
Rosalie thus attired. Her dress ivas of the most 
becoming description, and displayed to the utmost 
perfection, the fine form of my beautiful child ; and 
then her countenance, as she stood for one moment, 
vith a sort of conscious sense of her own loveliness, 
and the effect she thought it would produce on me ! 
Oh, how sweet was the half smile upon her lips, 
which, however, had more of sadness in it, than 
pleasure ! Her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes 
— oh ! Mr. Leslie, cannot you imagine their ex- 
pression, when she raised them half smiling to look 
at me, and then with that sweet virgin air of mo- 
desty so peculiar to herself, cast them down ? I 
vas wrapt in admiration, and foolish as it may ap- 
pear to you, I believe, whilst I contemplated this 
poor girl, the pride and pleasure which swelled in 
my heart, made me happier for a few short mo- 
ments than I have been for years ; but it did not 
last long, like all enjoyments derived fronv^outward 
eircumstances, the sunbeam soon passed, and the 
black cloud overshadowed the fair prospect. I 
thought of her perilous situation, of the <langers, 
which on all sides would encompass her, and the 
remembrance that it was I — wretched, deluded 
creature who had led her into the snare — who had 
dragged her from the smooth path that was before 
her, into the thorny road which leads to destruc- 
tion. I gazed on her until tears blinded my vision, 
nod then, in all the misery of a broken heart, I 
turned my head upon my pillow, there to shed the 
bitter drops of repentance, while Rosalie seated 
herself to watch over me." 

Poor miserable woman ! how could I answer her, 
when I felt too strong the wretched truth of all she 
said ; how could I even bid her take comfort, when 
I saw so little to be derived from Rosalie's situa- 
tion ? I could only pity her, as I really did, from 
the bottom of my heart, and- tell her that my pray- 
ers were constant to the throne of mercy that the 
poor chikl might be defended by aid, such as we 
ooukl not afford her. I besought ner also to pray, 
and tried to enforce upon her mind, that by cast- 
ing all her cares, her sins, her sorrows upon Him, 
who alone careth truly for us, she might hope sub- 
missively for pardon and peace for herself, and pro- 
teetion for her innocent child. 

What else had 1 to say ? I could not reproach 
the dying woman. Her heart was softened and 
and improved by the trial of deep adversity, and 
at least there was joy in thinking, that whilst time 
was stealing on, with a silent and rapid pace, and 
death would soon claim her as his own, and place 
her beyond the reach of hope or pardon, her sighs 
of penitence breathed in secret, and tears, shed un- 
heeded by human eye, would plead for her in the 
sight of Him whose blessed attributes, are mercy 
and forgiveness. But this is a sad and long digres- 
sion from the subject I had commenced. My 
readers must forgive me if I tell my story in my 
own old-fashioned style. I find that if I check my 
thoughts and prevent their flowing in their natural 
hum-drum manner, I do not get on so well ; — my 
memory fails and I gi*ow confused. 

I left Rosalie just introduced into the drawing- 
room of Sir Francis Soraerville. Her feelings, upon 
that occasion, were very varied. As she entered 
the hall, the numerous servants, the lights, the air 
of the establishment altogether, struck her with 
the recollection of the past She had seen nothing 
like it since she left Belmont House, and it came 
over her like a dream of by-gone days, when all 
that met her eyes of comfort, elegance and mag- 



nificence, was familiar to her. She experienced a 
kind of relief in witnessing this, and a feeling of se- 
curity ]jervaded her mind as she ascended the 
stairs. Every thing around had a home-like feel- 
ing to her, at least, she felt she was about to be 
ushered into the presence — as in her innocence she 
imagined — of respectability. This could not be the 
abode of any of the Italians — the professors, to- 
wards whom she had so strong an antipathy. 

Still, however, her heart beat with timidity — 
with shrinking dread, as she proceeded, and iouud 
herself about to be presented to the inmates of the 
mansion. But at the dooL* she was met by Sir 
Francis, who with a manner that was fascination 
itself, and which never appeared to such advantage, 
as when addressing a young and beautiful woman, 
accosted her, and with the most respectful atten- 
tion, led her to a seat. When she, at length, took 
courage to turn her eyes upon him, the impression 
he made was most favourable ; for she saw before 
her, one of the handsomest men in London, possess- 
ing an air that at once proclaimed his aristocratic 
position in society ; and there was that indescrib- 
able something, in his appearance, which recalled 
thoughts connected with the treasured secrets of 
her heart. 

Could there be a slight recollection, on her part, 
of having seen him before ? or might it have been 
a family likeness between Sir Francis, and his 
cousins of the Belmont family ? His mother was 
a sister of Lord Belmont, therefore the resem- 
blance might veiy naturally have existed. How- 
ever, let the charm be what it may, which attract- 
ed Rosalie, true it was she felt soothed, and al- 
though her eyes sought the ground with a tenacity 
that was tantalizing to him, who coveted a glance 
from those beautiful orbs, still her heart beat with 
less painful throbbing. 

Her answers to his polite questions were scarce- 
ly audible ; but Sir Francis was for a few moments 
perfectly satisfied with his position, for he was 
feasting upon the perfection of her loveliness. Had 
poor Rosalie detected even with her most perfect 
mnocence, the impassioned gaze that was riveted 
upon her, the security and comfort she then expe- 
rienced, must instantly have vanished. Terrified 
— defenceless — where could she, sweet lamb, have 
flown for refuge ? 

But she saw nothing to discompose her; as I 
have before said, her eyes were fixed on the car- 
pet ; when, however, she was obliged to raise them 
to answer a servant who handed her cofiee, she 
gave a furtive glance around the apartment, in the 
newly awakened hope— of what I she herself 
scarcely knew. 

Perhaps it partook of the idea, that she might 
recognise some friendly countenance, amongst the 
persons who she was aware were in the room. 
Arturo perchance was there, and then the train of 
thought induced by the appearance of Sir Francis 
suggested to her the image of Lord Henry. 

But no — as with a searching look, her eye quick- 
ly travelled from face to face, she viewed with 
sickening disgust, only some professional men and 
women, amongst ihem, JUademoiselle Fanny, the 
ci'devant Fanny Gibbs of the Theatre Royal Co- 
vcnt Garden ; and as Rosalie eaught a sight of her 
exposed bust, and bold looking demeanour, she 
shuddered ; her eyes were again about to seek ref*> 
uge on the ground, when they happened to fall upon 
the full length pictures of immorality, which,.in 
every direction, presented themselves. The loud 
vulgar laugh and coarse jest, met her startled ear ; 
she felt, at once, she was in that style of socie^, 
she instioctively abhorred. She tui<ned roundySMt 
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looked stedfasily into the countenance of Sir Fran- 
cis, and it was with an expression which said as 
plainly as woixls could have conveyed, '*Good 
Heaven ! what is all this ? where am I — are you 
too like those I so much fear and dislike, or will 
you take pity on me and protect me ?" 

Sir Francis silently watched the workings of this 
heautiful face ; but Rosalie at length spoke, and 
said in a rapid manner. ** Are you the master of 
this house ? ' 

'* Yes, fair one,*' he replied in the blandest tones, 
'^ and believe me when I declare, that Jiot only 
every thing it contains, but that I, the monarch of 
all you survey, am a^your command, anxious to do 
your will. Say only the word — every wish you ex- 
press shall be obeyed." 

<*Had I the power to command," answered Ro- 
salie most haughtily, <* i should order a carriage to 
take me hence immediately — from those people — 
from this house," and as she spoke there was a 
flush on her cheek, and a majesty that seemed to 

Servade her whole bearing, which daunted even 
ir Francis. 

*< It must be acting," he thought, " but it is the 
finest and most true to nature I ever beheld." 

He answered, " I regret Signora Rosalie, that I 
have been unfoilunate in not selecting the society 
you like ; but I imagined the ladies and g(*ntlemen 
who are here, might have been amongst your 
friends— acquaintances at least" 

" Friends !" she exclaimed ; ** however," she ad- 
ded quickly as she saw Fanny approaching from an 
inner room, *' you cannot be quite the same as the 
others. There is an indescribable something about 
YOU, unlike those with whom I have been in the 
habit of associating lately, so for mercy's sake ! 
spare me, if possible, from insult, from what I feel 
I must meet with here— alone — without one crea- 
ture, 10 whom I can fly for refuge." 

** Rely upon me, loveliest ot the lovely I' ' but 
Rosalie looked displeased. 

" Call me Miss Elton. Sir, that is my name." 

" Well, then. Miss Elton, hear me ; on my knees 
I<ould thank you for bestowing on me so honour- 
ed Ji privilege. I will indeed protect you — none of 
' these persons shall annoy you, confide only in me, 
for here I swear that I am ready to pledge myself 
for ever your most devoted slave." 

Rosalie opened her large eyes and gazed wildly 
on him. His manner, as well as his words, puz- 
zled her, hut after a moment's pause she said more 
calmly, ^ Thank you ; then, if you please, remain 
by my side during the time I stay in this house." 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

The esukatjon with which Sir Francis heard 
: these flaUering w<mx]8 will be readily imagined. 
His plans were then, kideed, proceeding with a de- 
gree of success, which even exceeded the extent of 
•;fais hopes. 

Already he fancied he had found favour in the 
•siglit of this beautiful creature ; who, he quickly 
-discovered, (Missessed a mind of no common de- 
scription. Indeed, he soon became completely 
Euzzled by her; how was it possible, he thought, 
is own laxity of morals added to the general opi- 
nion he entertained of the weakness and frailty of 
t^e fair sex, inflaming his reflections, that a girl, 
viho had lived so long under the protection of such 
..a profligate as Gabrielli, could remain untainted in 
. mmd ? It was quite out of the question. 

JEIe did not know that innate modesty and poritj 



derived from nature, and refined by education, 
wraps its possessor in its impenetrable folds, and 
shields her from the taint of contamination, like the 
thorns which grow about the rose, proving at once 
its ornament and safeguard. 

Sdll, however, he saw she was totally unlike 
any one he had met before. Oh, should he then 
be the first to touch her heart, to warm it with 
those feelings which might not as yet have been 
excited ; what triumph ! 

The evening was passing to Rosalie with a de&;ree 
of enjoyment she could scarcely have imagined 
possible. Sir Francis's manner towards her was 
all tliat respect and attention could convey. He 
devoted himself solely to her amusement, showing 
an anxiety to please and gratify her, which could 
not fail to be flattering to a heart, little accustomed 
to meet with so much kindness and connderation. 

Sir Francis speedily discovered that she could 
converse upon other topics save those of frivolity 
and nonsense: indeed, that she was new and 
strange to the ordinary routine of agreeable no- 
things, with which he was wont to regale the ears 
of his fair friends. He found she was awake upon 
subjects of less trifling import She could talk of 
Italy with good taste; she appreciated, and was 
pleased with many of the specimens of the scien- 
tific curiosities with which the room abounded; 
fain would she have looked at the really beautiful 
pictui*es that adorned the apartment, but they were 
mingled with those, so little calculated for the eye 
of a modest female, that she shrunk, abashed, firom 
the contemplation. 

Sir Francis, perceiving the genuine feeling of 
discomfort they occasioned her, with a sudden im- 
pulse, whispered to one of the footmen* who was 
attending with refreshments— ** Go, this instant, 
and tell Jennings, that before he announces supper, 
the picture over the chimney-piece, the one oppo- 
site, and that which hangs over the door, must be 
all taken down ; — now see that this is done imme- 
diately." 

The man stared, but said — " Yes, Sir Francis;" 
however, it appears, the order could not be credit- 
ed by the pompous butler, who, presently made 
his entree into the drawing-room, and bowing pro- 
foundly, begged to speak a word to his master. 

** What the devil do you want ?" exclaimed the 
' impatient baronet, who was just preparing to lead 
Rosalie to the piano-forte. 

** If you please. Sir Francis, I did not quite un- 
derstand the order you gave to Thomas." 

" Then, you must be confoundedly stupid ; so go 
down, and have it executed ;" and he turned from 
the discomfited maitre (Thotel, ami again ap- 
proached Rosalie, all fascination and softness. 

She had received a summons from Gabrielli, to 
attend him at the piano-forte, and although Sir 
Francis, d(nng violence to his own wishes, entreat- 
ed that she would not sing unless she really did not 
dislike it, she stood too greatly in awe of her tyrant, 
for a moment to dare to disobey his commands. 
Gabrielli accompanied her, in a song from the 
opera in which she was to appear on the following 
Saturday. 

She had been so long accustomed to display her 
talent, indeed, from her earliest and happiest days, 
it had been so familiar to her, that it was the 
cause of no annoyance; perhaps, even, in the pre- 
sent irritable state of her feelings, she would 
rather sing, than sit alone with her sad thoughts. 
ThixMigh that harmonious medium, she could 
pour forth her sentiments, her sorrows; many of 
the words blended with the woes she felt, and, ai 
every note seemed to rise from the very inmost re- 
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cesses of her heart, when the sufferings of which 
she sung appeared to be her own tale of iorrow, 
the effect she produced, may be faintly imagined 
ivhen she pronounced the words— ^*/n/e/«cc,j&er te 
tpeme piu non v V / " 

The thrilling sensation it made upon the sensi- 
bility of those who heard it, is scarcely to be cre- 
dited. Sir Francis stood before the lovely canto- 
trice; his arms folded, like one entranced; his 
eyes were fixed upon her, and he really looked 
pale with emotion. The extraordinary animation 
of her countenance — the thrilling notes of her 
Toice, whic^, although powerful, were of the most 
plaintive expression— almost told her own un- 
happy story. 

True it is, the hitherto hardened man of the 
world felt, at this moment, as he had never felt 
before. It seemed as if a halo(^ innocence enve- 
loped the poor girl, which, even he, daring profli- 
gate as he was, acknowledged to himself to be 
sacred. He felt his heart swell with a sensation 
yerj unusual to him. Could it be possible, that he 
loosed upon beauty, for the first time, with a soft- 
ened, a purified heart ? fen*, whilst gazing on the 
interesting creature before him, he was startled — 
ashamed. But., so it was ; his eyes were filled with 
tears— eyes which had never, till now, been used 
but as slaves to his desires — ^which had only looked 
on loveliness with the withering blight of vice. 

Whilst under the influence of the purest fascina- 
tion, Sir Francis felt that his plans were falling to 
the ground. There was an indescribable manner 
about Rosalie, a genuine air of modesty, which ap- 
peared to have protected her, even from licentious 
thou^ts ; — a dignity in her innocence, which had 
the power of alterine the course of the ideas, even 
of the profligate Sir Francis; and, if we could have 
read the thoughts that flew rapidly across his mind, 
they would have been in some sucli strain as this : 

'*I wish I knew more about the girl; at this 
moment, I would not, for my life, let her perceive 
my intentions towards her. I can sec, at a glance, 
that she is purity itself; and, now 1 remember, she 
was brought up by those strict Belmonts, and I can 
trace in her some of their sentiments. 1 dont 
doubt but that I have blundered the whole busi- 
ness. Fool ! that 1 was ! to bring her here with 
such a set about her. Her horror of them is un- 
feigned, and no wonder! — to think of her elegance 
—her refinement — and look at them ! " and his eye, 
at this instant, fell upon the blowsy, exposed Fan- 
ny; he could, have gnashed his teeth, with disgust, 
at his own mismanagement. 

<* If she once begins to suspect me, it is all over 
with my hopes. 1 must, at least, endeavour to keep 
up with her present opinion, that I am of a supe- 
rior order to those into whose society the poor lit- 
tle thing has been so unwittingly thrown. She 
clung to me for protection from them. I must find 
out more about her. Good Heavens ! how lovely 
she is ! and oh ! that voice ! — By Jove ! she will be 
the mark at which all London will aim ;— nothing 
like her has ever yet been seen !" 

Thqs soliloquizing. Sir Francis, who had, in a 
very short time, drank deep draughts of love, and 
was beginning to work himself up into a state 
nearly approaching to torture. 

Rosalie ended her strain, and he was, in an in- 
stant, at her side, and his arm was, with empi^eese' 
tnentf ofiered to her. Supper being announced, he 
led her to the dining-room. 

The repast was in character with the tone of 
luxury, which pervaded all the establishment; but, 
in these days of gastronomic perfection, 1 will not 
attempt to describe it. It is easy to imagine, how 



recherche would be the banquet, prepared by one 
of the first French artistes, and where the wealth 
of the owner made every extravagant superfluity 
attainable. 

It was highly enjoyed by most of the assembled 
guests, upon whom, however, with the exception 
of Templeton, the very epicurean delicacies of the 
feast were rather thrown away ; for the greatest 
part, probably, valued eating more from the quan- 
tity, than the exquisite quality of the viands. 

Notwithstanding, Champagne, and other choice 
wines flowed most freely and rapidly, under the 
direction of Templeton, who sat, in great dignity 
and exultation at the bottom of the table, and was 
desired to do the honours by Sir Francis, who was 
too much engaged with Rosalie— tempting her deli- 
cate appetite with assiduous care, and overwhelm- 
ing her with attentions — to regard any of the party. 
Templeton was in his glory. There he sat, with 
his coat thrown back, displaying his gorgeous waist- 
coat, brooches and studs, his face more red than 
usual, from the exertions he was making to do the 
agreeable. He was *' redolent of smiles," as he 
glanced from side to side, w^h patronising im- 
portance. 

On his right sat Fanny; on his left a fat, good- 
natured looking Signora, and he was feeding them 
to their heait's content. 

Certainly our friend Templeton was, at this mo- 
ment, much happier than the lord of the feast, for 
his was unmixed bliss. Sir Francis had whispered to 
him, " Do what you like, order as you please, Tem- 
pleton, only don't bore me, and keep those d— d 
people as much out of my way as you can;" and 
the baronet seated himself at his own board, with 
Rosalie by his side, and they were as totally apart 
from the others, as if they had been in a separate 
room. 

They were both absorbed by their conversation, 
which was held in a low tone of voice. Sir Francis 
continued to make Rosalie talk, and at once gained 
her confidence by informing her that he was the 
nephew of Lady Belmont. The pleasure this in- 
formation gave her, and the delightful surprise it 
occasioned was so great, that her reserve immedi- 
ately gave way. She was in the presence of one 
who bore so near an affinity to her beloved friends 
— what comfort I 

The chain which held her silent was loosened, 
and her answers to his numerous questions were 
given with unrestraine*! freedom. Soon he learned 
the short history of her life, the happiness she had 
enjoyed, and the abject misery of her present con- 
dition ; her detestation of the profession she was 
forced, against her will, to embrace. 

Sir Francis, however, soon discovered that the 
protecting eye of the Belmont family still hovered 
over the poor g^rl ; their hands were still ready to 
stretch forth to rescue, to relieve her; the identity 
of the old quiz with the shovel hat was made known 
to him ; and every word she uttered, conveyed to 
him more thoroughly the conviction, that never 
before had he fixed his hopes on an object so dif- 
ficult to be obtained. The more impediments that 
crowded around this cherished scheme, the more 
did he feel certain his happiness was completely 
connected with his success; and,. at length, when 
the party broke up, after he had carefully wrapped 
Rosalie in her shawl and handed her into h«r car- 
riage, he returned to the drawing-room, and threw 
himself upon a sofa. It did not, however, appear 
that this action was induced by weariness, for his 
eyes were bright and wide open. He seemed to 
meditate deeply. 
Templeton, who had safely stowed Fanny ip a 
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coach with some of the other gaests, returned, ex- 
pecting to have some snug chat witli his friend over 
the occurrences of the evening, but this gentleman 
waved him, off in a very impatient tone of voice, 
<*I am tired, Templeton, so don't torment me.'* ^ 

** Why surely you are not going to bed at this 
time of night; it is only half past twelve; your cab 
is at the door." 

"Well then," replied Sir Francis, "you had 
better get into it, and take yourself off." 

** Veiy well, mon chery" said the good-natured 
puppy, who certainly must have been of the Spa- 
niel breed, so little he minded being kicked ; and 
he was about to depart, when his friend called out, 
" I 'say Templeton, you may come to breakfast here 
to-morrow." With this soothing unction Temple- 
ton took advantage of the -cab, and left the baronet 
to his own reflections. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

<<How weak, how foolish you must think me, 
dearest Gertrude ! said Lady Constance, as seated 
hy her friend on the sofa in the dressing-room, she 
leant her head upon her shoulder to conceal the 
tears, which were still trickling down her cheeks ; 
"but, perhaps," she continued, "if you could un- 
derstand all that was going forward here," and she 
pressed her hand to her heart, "you would forgive 
this demonstration of feelings, which spring from 
the depth of that affection, which fills my heart 
even to bursting." 

Gertrude fondly pressed the fair speaker to her 
bosom, and then said, " Believe me, dearest, I enter 
most fully into your every sentiment ; I know what 
it is to love, and I am quite aware how quick sight- 
ed, how sensitive it renders its enslaved victim; 
creating miseries in every look and action of the 
one beloved, which falls short of the overwhelming 
tide of warm attachment, which it almost selfishly 
expects in return for the devotion of one's own de- 
TOted heart," 

" Then you will agree with me, Gertrude, with 
your knowledge of roy love for your bi-other, that 
there was something m Fitz-Ernest's manner this 
morning, which was 'very chilling; oh! I shudder 
when I think of it. An ice-bolt striking upon my 
heart is the only language, in whiph I can describe 
the effect it had upon me ; but. do you know, clear 
friend, it is not the first time, the appalling idea 
has crossed my terrified imagination, tliat I am not 
altogether the model your brother had formed for 
himself, as the beau'ideal o{ -wh&t he admires in 
womap ; and oh, Gertrude ! do not despise me when 
I confess," and here she rose and advanced towards 
the mantel-piece, upon which she leant her elbow, 
and with her hand shaded her face, " when I 
say, that I am so mean, so little-minded as to feel 
a' sensation, I fear too closely allied to the despica- 
ble passion of jealousy. This Rosalie ? speak, tell 
me at once," and she looked round and fixed her 
eyes upon the countenance of her friend, in the 
most imploring manner ; " be candid with me, but 
oh ! do not kee]) me in suspense, have you any rea- 
son to believe that your brother feels for her moi-e 
than the common interest you all seem to entertain 
in so extraordinary a degree towards that unfortu- 
nate girl. Unfortunate did 1 say? at this moment,'* 
she added, with the deepest sigh, " I should call 
her thrice blessed ! for I am but too truly convinced, 
that she occupies the thoup^hts of Fitz-Ernest, that 
his heart is so interested m her oanse, so kindly J 
open to her distresses, that willingly would I, the | 



high-born, prosperous, favoured child of foKune, 
ah ! Aotf gladly would I give up all those worldly 
distinctions, and become poor and destitute, so that 
I might only be i-egarded by him with pity, that 
feeling which is so near akin to the most tender 
love '^ 

*'Poor Rosalie !*' exclaimed Gertrude with sad- 
ness in her accents, ** as Mr. Leslie often says, she 
seems to have been indeed born to trouble ; for 
not only herself, but others suffer on her ac- 
count. There is certainly something very extra- 
ordinary in the nature of the feeling which draws 
us towards her — and believe me when I say, I think 
Fitz Ernest only paiticipates in it as we have done 
— he has not seen her tor some years. Mr. Leslie 
strictly forbad our meeting until after she has made 
her first sacrifice, poor girl ! until the dreaded next 
Saturday is past: therefore he only remembers 
Rosalie as the little pet of his boyish days, for she 
was always his special protegee. My other broth- 
ers used sometimes to love to torment her, to make 
her occasionally the subject of their mischievous 
sport Fitz-Ernest was ever older. than his years, 
and he never entered into any plan which directed 
itself in the slightest degree towards hurting the 
feelings of any living being ; far less those of a 
poor defenceless little girl, who was dependant — at 
least not quite in the same grade as ourselves. Ro- 
salie at all times sought his protection, defied the 
other tormenting children, if she could only nestle 
herself closely by the side of her champion, Fitz- 
Ernest. It was, of course, with great interest that 
he watched her daily improvement; and her 
sweetness, her wild playfulness, certainly endeared 
her much to my brother, as well as to us all." 

Constance still sighed, and lookeil most sad.— 
** You cannot wonder," continued Gertrude," that 
Fitz-Ernest still feels much solicitude on her account 
— particularly as he knows she is suffering greatly. 
Her present position is melancholy to contemplate, 
for it is one of shrinking distaste to a girl of her 
very acute sensibility. You cannot imagine how 
nerrous I feel at the idea of Saturday : but I must 
go and see the darling girl make her debut, al- 
though I am sure the sight of Rosalie, pursuing a 
course from which I know her very soul revolts, 
will nearly break my heart; but still, by a sort cHl 
fascination, I am drawn towards the spot, and go I 
must. Understanding my own feelings, I can so 
well account for those of Fitz-Ernest. 

" Yes — but^— '* still persisted Constance, " I hear 
so much of her excessive beauty that my heart mis- 
gives me when I look at myself in this glass, and 
see reflected an image which possesses so few at- 
tractions.*' 

" Oh fie, Constance !" said Gertrude, casting a 
reproachful glance at her friend, " this is not like 
yourself. I should almost imagine that you were 
resorting to a subterfuge, unwoithy of the dignity 
of Constance Delaval — unlike your own candid, 
straight-forward character ; that you were endea- 
vourmg to extract an empty compliment" 

" No, Gertrude ; heaven knows ! that is not my 
aim. If Tou were to look into my heart, at least, 
you would find that I was unfeigned ly humble, not- 
withstanding all my other imperfections ; but I will 
allow I am unamiable to-day ; you would, however, 
compassionate me, if you couJd conceive the sort of 
shock my heart has sustained ; the averted eye, the 
cold, abstracted manner which this morning tortu- 
red my very soul, told a talc that the feelings of 
Fitz-Ernest were less warmly attached than mine. 
But do not mistake my sentiments, I am not mean 
or ungenerous. I feel truly for this poor sweet giri 
— ^although* perchance, she may for a time have 
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driven me from the best and largest place in Fitz- 
Emest*s memory ; but oh ! how gladly would I 
show to him that 1 am as ready as he is, to stretch 
forth my hands to her succour — to her assistance, to 
bestow upon her a sister's kindness ; any sacrifice 
"would I make to befriend her — save one," and here 
again she sighed mournfully. " I cannot allow her 
any portion of the heart of FitZ'Ernest ; unless I 
possess it solely, existence will cease to be a bless- 
ing to fcne.'* 

"Dearest Constance," exclaimed Gertrude, as 
she drew towards her, and warmly embraced the 
fair girl. **You speak sweetly, but sadly, much 
more so than the occasion calls forth. I am not a 
very able adviser on such a subject, but I should say 
•—with my knowledge of Fitz-Ernest, that 1 think it 
"Would delight him, if you were to express these kind 
feelings towards Rosalie— if you would, as it were, 
go hand and hand with him in this work of charity, 
and take part in the discussions we so constantly 
haye upon the subject I certainly will now con- 
fess that the idea has sometimes struck me, that 
you, who are generally so alive to every thing 
-which we regard with interest, have been more si- 
lent and less ardent upon this, our favourite and 
most anxious theme. Oh Constance,' ' exclaimed 
Gertrude, turning very red, as a thought appeared 
to flash across her mind, << I could almost scold you 
— ^thus to misconstrue Fitz-Ernest. Do you not 
know that we are rather a proud race ? and will 
not that conviction be sufficient to assure yon on 
one point ? Do you think, for a moment, that Fitz- 
Ernest, my brother, would ever forget who he is ? 
yvhat is his destiny ? The heir of an illustrious 
family, which it is his prerogative by birth-right to 
sustam r * 

Whilst thus speaking, the high-born girl looked 
indeed as if all the pride of ancestry was hovering 
round her. 

"Well, so be it," cried Constance meekly, 
"{heaven grant, indeed, that I am making miseries 
for myself and that these dreadful thoughts are 
but fabrics of my too susceptible brain." And 
casting her dove-like eyes to heaven, as if for sup- 
port, she continued, " But oh ; what agony to love 
as I do, and to feel even for an instant the dread of 
unrequited affection ; — it is torture too great to be 
imagined, save by the unfortunate wretch who has 
endured it" 

The conversation was here interrupted. A ser- 
vant knocked at the door, to say that the carriage 
-was waiting for Lady Constance, and the two 
friends, with much tenderness parted. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

When Fitz-Ernest left me, after our warm dis- 
cussion , I was for a time, I may say, overcome, al- 
most to weakness. My love for the young Bel- 
monts was so great, and certainly the feeling I en- 
tertained for Fitz-Ernest, so far stronger than every 
other, that it was a mixture of disappointment, 
vexation and sorrow, which struggled in my breast 

Fitz-Ernest had ever appearwl until this unhap- 
py morning, so far above all othei's, so noble, so 
kmd. Never before had I seen him give way to 
any ebullition of unwarrantable temper. I sat for 
some time in a very dejected mood, and could have 
exclaimed, from the bitterness of my thoughts,— 
** The spirit of a man M'ill sustain his infirmity, 
bat a wounded spirit who can bear ?" 



And when I recollected all the numerous perfec- 
tions of my young friend, I sighed to think that I 
had discovered one human weakness in so mortify- 
ing a manner. But it was not very long that sen- 
timents even bordering upon anger, against Fitz- 
Ernest, pould hold their place in my too loving 
heart. Soon I found myself making excuses for 
him ; my resentment turning into the old channel 
of my admiration, lost itself in that most over- 
whelming tide ; and I began to argue with myself 
in some such manner as this—'* After all, it is but 
natural, and certainly noble in the youth ; I must 
not think so seriously of this, bis first and only de- 
reliction from the most affectionate respect. I am 
persuaded his mind is upright, and is it not a beau- 
tiful trait thus to see this young man, whom pi*Oft- 
perity mieht well have rendered selfish, anxious to 
befriend the oppressed. He knows that poor Ro- 
salie is suffering, and the test of true friendship is 
constancy in the hour of danger, support in the 
season ot distress. These are indeed its important 
duties — its most sacred claims. Why should I 
have given a second motive to Fitz-Ernest' s inten- 
tions 7 Shame upon my own sinful thoughts ! His 
views were certainly rather visionary, but no doubt 
they were virtuous." And so I mused until I had 
fairly shifted the blame upon my own shoulders, 
accusing myself of unjustly condemning my long 
cherished favourite. 

Just when I had begun to feel a little soothed 
and calmed, the door slowly opened, and Arturo 
appeared, looking paler and more dejected than 
usual. Really, when he stood before me thus, the 
very picture of wo, I experienced, for the first 
time, perhaps, something of a feeling of vexation, 
and almost groaned aloud rather than sighed, when 
I thought to myself— "Well, am I never to be at 
rest ? Here is another of my self-created cares.'* 

However, poor fellow ! it was only for a moment 
that I felt thus churlish ; it would have been im- 
possible to have looked upon his beautiful counte- 
nance — so wan — so dejected — and not have been 
melted. I bade him sit down, and, for a brief space, 
we were both silent. I saw that he was struggling 
with some communication which he was desirous to 
make, but he seemed to lack the energy to speak. 
" Well, Arturo," I at length said, *• how fares it 
with you ?" 

** Not well, not well, Signor roio," he answered, 
in an agitated tone of voice ; *' I am wretched, as 
usual.*' 

And, indeed, he looked what he uttered, for 
never was a being so altered as this poor youth, 
since the day I first saw his joyous, careless coun- 
tenance at Naples. 

"But what is it, dear Arturo?** I said, "you 
surely are wrong'thus to give way to despondency. 
Did you not promise me that you would pray for 
comfort— that you would look above for strength- 
ening aid to support you through a world to you so 
distasteful-so full of trouble ?*' 

" Yes, S'gnor,*' replied the youth, and the deep 
pathos of his voice, aided by his own musical lan- 
guage, made the words he uttered sound still more 
eloquent; "truly, I do pray. I do endeavour to 
look for consolation at the throne of the Almighty, 
but there, even, I meet with discouragement ; for, 
the Supreme Being, to whom I address myself, is 
a great, an awful being ! his nature is to us un- 
known ; he dwells in the secret places of eternity, 
and rs surrounded by clouds and darkness. We 
hear his tremendous voice in the thunder ! and in 
every commotion of the elements we behold the 
irresistible law of his power. To such a being, I, a 
poor, insignificant worm, can only look witli dU- 
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may. I contemplate him with awful and mjsteri- 
ouB reverence, which overpowers my confidence 
and trust.** And, as he spoke, his countenance 
wore, more than ever, the expression of the most 
profound de8i)ondency. 

** Dearest Arturo,*' I said, as I warmly pressed 
his hand, which was cold and damp from nervous- 
ness ; " do not, I beseech you, view, what ought to 
be so great a solace to you, with such an eye of 
distrust. Look not upon the Almighty, as sur- 
rounded by his sterner attributes, but think of him 
as a God of the tenderest compassion and pity, and 
regarding him thus, as a father, as a friend, it will 
prove a shade and softening to the awful greatness 
of the divinity. It will bring down Hia goodness to 
the level of your own. conception, and fit it to be 
the object of your humble hope. When we hear 
the voice of tenderness conveyed by His own words 
our hearts must be comforted. Distrust and dis- 
may no longer stand before us. We can draw near 
Him as our Father in Heaven, before whom we 
may, in humble confidence, pour forth our every 
sorrow ; and his compassion, depend upon it, my dear 
young friend, imparts a kind regard to the circum- 
stances of the unhappy ; and extends itself to "our 
moral and spiritual coticems, in a like manner to 
our natural and external distresses." 

" But it is not for myself 1 wish to supplicate 
the mercy of heaven, dear Signor ; you know it is 
for her that I would weary heaven with mv pray- 
ers.*' 

" Arturo,** I answered, and I looked reproach- 
fully at the ardent boy ; " your own soul is ^our 
first concern, and, remember, you are committmg a 
sin in thus creating for yourself an idol, which you 
set above every other consideration — even your own 
eternal salvation. My dear young friend," 1 con- 
tinued, with much gravity, ** by disquieting your- 
self so much upon the subject of Rosalie, you are 
encumbering yourself with a load which is not 
yours to bear, nor have you strength to support it ; 
and, perhaps, the miseries you foresee may never 
be suffered to arrive. The hand of mercy may 
either turn into a different course the black cloud 
that appears to cany the storm, or, even should it 
hurst over the devoted head, the same compassion- 
ate hand may allow it to bring under its dark wing 
some secret consolation ; be assured, the great rule 
both of religion and wisdom is to do our duty, and 
leave the issue to heaven; waiting, with sub- 
mission, for what Providence shall see fit to ap- 
point" 

"But, Signor," vehemently exclaimed Arturo, 
starting from his seat, whilst a flash of colour pass- 
ing over his pale cheeks, lighted his dark eye with 
fearful splendour, "would you have me tamely 
wait, and see destruction bursting upon the head of 
Rosalie ? But you know not what happened last 
night, or you could not be thus tranquil." 

" Tell me what !" I cried, terrified by his words 
and gestures. 

He continued, in a rapid manner — ** There is a 
man — an Italian, who lodges near me; he came 
into my room this morning ; he knows — has seen, 
how I adore Rosalie ; his heart is kind, and he 
pities me. He told me, and my blood froze in my 
veins as he spoke, and my very heart ceAsed its 
pulsations ; he told me that demon, Gabrielli, who 
would sell, without a moment's hesitation, his own 
soul for gold, had taken Rosalie last night to the 
house of a profligate young nobleman, who is des- 
perately enamoured of her beauty. He, and the 
fiend Myrtilla, were bribed to do this deed ; my 
informer knows this to be a fact, for he overheai'd 
the whole of the negotiation, which occurred afler 



a rehearsal at the Opera-house. The victim was 
adorned, and led to the infernal sacrifice, and there 
her charms were gazed upon by the eye of vice ; 
she was brought into contact with persons whose 
characters are tainted. What can be the result of 
all this?" and, with frantic violence, he continued-— 
" And would you have me wait patiently, and abide 
the consequence ? No ! rkther than see that vir- 
gin purity sullied by communication with those 
wretches, my hand shall be stretched forth to res- 
cue her — no matter in what manner. I would do 
any thing to save her, although by the deed I were 
lost ! But now I have come to you iu the first in- 
stance ; you must lose no time in going to her, and 
then you may ascertain all from her own lips. It 
distracts roe, when I think of what she must have 
endured. T, who know her so well." 

Whilst he was speaking, I had already risen, and 
was hastily preparing to set out, my impatience 
now almost equalling that of Arturo. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

I soon reached the abode of Rosalie, and was 
ushered into her presence. I expected to find her 
in a state i£ depression, and dreaded what [ should 
have to encounter ; but, to my great surprise, on 
my entrance she rose from the piano-forte before 
which she was seated— not, however, until I had ' 
heard a few, clear, cheerful notes; and when she 
came forward to greet me, a bright smile, such as 
I now rarely saw, was upon her lips. 

And oh ! it was a relief to me, for Arturo's oom- 
municalion had agitated me dreadfully, and I came 
prepared for a scene of distress. 

" My child," I exclaimed, somewhat hastily, ** I 
am so glad to find you thus ; Arturo has been with 
me, and from what he told me I was uncomforta- 
ble about you." 

« What could he have said ?" she replied ; « I 
have scarcely seen him for some days past, and 
nothing new had then occurred." 

" But, Rosalie, where were you last night ?" 

** 1 was just going to tell you, dear Mr. Leslie ; 
but you need not look so concerned for me ; I do 
not know when I passed so agreeable an evening. 
I was taken to the house of Sir Francis Somerville. 
Oh ! at first how I disliked and dreaded the idea of 
it ! I was wretched, anticipating I know not what 
evil, but I was most delightfully surprised, for the 
evening passed with somewhat of pleasure. First 
of all, I must tell you that Sir Francis is Lord Bel- 
mont's nephew — cousin to my darling friends ; this 
knowledge at once inspired me with ease and tran- 
quillity, for he is, in some respects, like them — 
polished and gentleman-like — winning in his man- 
ners. Oh ! such a contrast to those with whom I 
liave lately associated ; and he was so kind and at- 
tentive to me. It appeared as if he wished to shield 
me from all the horrid people who surrounded roe 
— would you believe it, dear sir, I almost enjoyed 
the evening I so much dreaded. But why do you 
look so grave, I have longed so to see you, to tell 
you this — but you do not seem to enter into it, how 
is it? tell me, my kind friend." 

** I am always delighted, my dear child," I re- 
plied, " to see a smile upon your countenance." I 
paused, scarcely knowing how to proceed or what 
to say. It seemed cruel, at that moment, to chase 
away the transient gleam of cheerfulness, by the 
dark surmises which it was, perhaps, my duty to 
present to her mind. I hesitated, for was it wise 
to suggest to her fears which after all might have ^ 
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no firmer foundation than the excited imagination 
of the young Italian ? So I led her on to spetuc more 
fully of the events of the last • evening, and she 
seemed well pleased to dwell upon them. 

She gave me a full account of all she had seen ; 
the beautiful specimens of art, the collecUon of an- 
tiques, of choice engravings, the books that had 
attracted her notice, and which Sir Francis had 
promised to lend her — she expatiated upon the el- 
egance of the house, every tlung reminding her so 
strongly of past days. 

She then told me how kindly Sir Francis had 
conversed with her, how attentive he had been, 
guarding her from all the rest of the company, and 
assiduously endeavouring to amuse and reassure 
her. And more she would have said, but we were 
interrupted by the entrance of Gabrielli, who came 
in, evklently with a prying air of suspicion. He 
certainly seemed relieved by seeing the countenance 
of Rosalie, the expression of which he tolerably 
-well understood. He knew that, at least, she had 
not been complsuning, and an expression of satis- 
faction crossed his odious features. He almost im- 
mediately began to speak of the morrow, the day, 
so di*eaded, of Rosalie's appearance. 

It appeared as if for a short time she had forgot- 
ten the fearful subject, for the words of the Italian 
seemed to fall with a startling effect upon her ear; 
she shuddered and shaded her face with both her 
hands. Presently she turned towards Gabrielli, 
and I saw that, even in that short time, her coun- 
tenance had totally changed its expression, and she 
said in that quick manner which I always hated to 
hear, " Signor, after to-mont>w I shall l>e at liberty 
to see my friends ; you have promised this, remem- 
ber ."' and the word Ricordate was pronounced in 
a tone of voice which thrilled through all my veins. 

Gabrielli, with a sardonic smile anwsered— • 
" Your friends, Rosalie, may not wish to hold far- 
ther communion with one of your profession, 
which they seem to regard with such disgust ; you 
had better at once give them up. "Why £ould you 
so weakly cling to them ? There is a much more 
brilliant and agreeable field open to you, than hav- 
ing to play the humble companion to the haughty, 
stiff-necked aristocfiicy of this proud country." 

Rosalie's eyes actually Slashed fire. She arose, 
and stood exactly before Gabrielli, and fixing a 
most piercing look upon him, said in a low distinct 
tone, " Tell me at once, is it your intention to de- 
bar me from seeing my beloved friends. Answer 
me this question.'' 

The man was evidently quailing beneath her 
glance, but he replied, *< I can see no use in such 
an intercourse, to a person situated as you are, it 
■will only unsettle your ideas, and unfit you for your 
profession. What can an actress have in common 
"with the lords and ladies of the land ? Recollect, 
now you belong to me — are my property, and me 
alone you must obey." 

•* Cruel ! cruel ! " exclaimed the poor girl, wring- 
ing her hands, and then a burst of tears succeeded. 
But, in another moment, she had brushed away tlie 
pearly drops, and, with a calmness which surprised 
me, thus spoke — ^^ Signor Gabrielli, I know that I 
am, in a measure, in your powers— but even you are 
aware that there is a spirit within me, which, when 
once roused, is fierce and intractable — which will not 
bend to insult or oppression. I am certainly weak- 
er than when first your cruelty brought my spirit 
of defiance into action ; my enei*gies are well nigh 
exhausted, but still the fire is not extinguished, the 
lastl flash will blaze as brightly if you rouse the 
flame, and its efi^ects may be equally destructive to 
your views. I can endure much, if so I will it, but 



you are also in my power. I will sing, if it is my 
pleasure ; if not, my voice is mute — silent as the 
grave ; promise that you will allow me liberty 
of action, and I will do your behest to the utmost 
of my abilities. I will now solemnly bind myself 
to you until I am of the age of twenty-one, if I may 
make my own conditions, hot if not, you may abide 
by the consequences." 

Whilst she spoke, there was a kind (rf majesty— 
of command, aoout her, which appeared to daunt 
even the ruffian, although he bit his lips with im- 
potent rage, and then said, with a voice which 
trembled with smothered anger, " What folly — 
what childish impertinence is this ? Do you flatter 
yourself, because this old man is present, that I will 
endure to be insulted by a wayward girl ?" 

" RosaJie,"I at length interposed, dreading the 
effect of the agitation, which 1 saw increasing to a 
frightful pitch, <* for Heaven's sake, calm yourself! 
to what advantage can all this excitement tend ? — 
Continue, my child, to bow meekly to your fate." 

" Mr. LfCslie," she answered, ** what I am now 
doing is of vital importance to my future existence 
— without I succeed, I cannot endure my weary 
life. Signor Gabrielli," she agaiu said, *^ listen to 
me, for the last time. It is my wish to have free 
access to Lord Belmont's family. If you will, in 
writing, sign your consent, I will also, in the same 
manner, pledge myself to be your slave, as far as 
my musical talents are concerned, until I am twen- 
ty-one. Three long years 1" she ejaculated, as if 
thinking aloud, and she sighed bitteriy ; but then 
added, with a wild, ringing laugh — " but they will 
soon be over— oh ! how soon ! Signor, do you hear 
me ?" she continued, for Gabrielli had walked to a 
window, where he stood, averting a countenance 
upon which revenge and hatred were most plainly 
depicted. 

He continued silent, and, during this interval, I 
tried, in as few words as possible, to dissuade her 
from making so rash a promise ; but she waved me 
off, impatiently, saying — ** Oh ! do not — do not 
prevent me ; 1 know that it is the only course to 
pursue. Signor Gabrielli, if you do not accede to 
my proposal, listen to the alternative — ^I will not 
sing at all. You may imprison me — starve me— 
may even strike me, as you have done before, but 
still I will remain voiceless-senseless ! You may 
drag me to the theatre, but it will be an automaton 
form — I shall only hurl dis^ce upon you ; but, ac- 
cede to my simple proposition — sign what I shall 
write, and I, in my turn, will prove true and hon- 
ourable to my engagement. I will do my best — 
and you know what that is." 

Gabrielli was actually livid with rage ; but he 
saw the determination of Rosalie's countenance, 
therefore, seizing a pen, he said, in a voice of sup- 
pressed fury — " Presumptuous girl ! what am I to 
write ?" 

She dictated, in a clear, distinct tone, a docu- 
ment which she made him sign ; and I, also, as a 
witness, was desired by her to annex my signature. 
She then sat down, and wrote a solemn pledge for 
her own services, which was executed in the same 
manner. The moment this was completed, Gabri- 
elli rushed from the room, with ferocious looks and 
muttered imprecations; and relieved did I feel, 
when the slammed door shut him out from our 
presence, and then this fearful scene closed. 

Rosalie sank exhausted and almost fainting upon 
the sofa, and anxious as I was to unburden my 
mind of the subject which brought me thither, and 
which Arturo's fears as well as my own had mag- 
nified into one of deep and vital imporUuce, I waa 
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obliged to defer saying any thing ivhich might ex- 
eite her already overwrought feelings. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The dreaded day of Rosalie's debut had now ar- 
rived; and it was with much nervousness that I 
looked forward to its close. As I sat over my so- 
litary meal, my thoughts were entirely engrossed 
by this one most interesting subject. Poor g^rl ! 
hers was a really melancholy fate. 

To another, the brilliant career that presented 
itself, might have been viewed under a very dif- 
ferent aspect ; but she was born with a tempera- 
ment so totally unfitted to meet the circumstances 
she was destined to encounter. Her feelings were 
all so, unfortunately, high-wrought. 

But why did I give way to sorrowful murmurs ? 
It would have been better had 1 endeavoured to 
calm my apprehensions for her, not by impotent 
regrets, but hy remembering that human affairs 
are not left to roll on according to mere chance, 
but, even the humblest, the hand of Providence 
directs ; however, it is but too oflen that an unac- 
countable mixture of light and darkness presents 
itself to us, when we attempt to trace the course 
of events. The ray of illumination that we had 
followed for awhile, suddenly forsakes us, and our 
senses are filled with confusion and disorder. 

Perhaps at this moment I was thinking, with a 
degree of dissatisfaction which I ought not to have 
encouraged, upon her untoward fate. My human 
understanding could only discern some broken parts 
of the divine plan— some few links of that chain, 
which, by secret connexions, binds together the des* 
tinies of man. All had been arranged by the just 
and tender hand of her Heavenly Father. 

If the secrets of Providence were laid open to 
us short-sighted mortals — if the justice of heaven 
"was, in its every step, made manifest to our view— 
this present state would no longer answer the pur- 
pose of discipline and tnat ; so we must learn to 
bear, with patience, whatever is imposed upon us, 
though, indeed, the reward of our constancy may 
be far distant. Resignation must seal up our lips ; 
iu silence must we drop our tears, and adore, even 
while we mourn. 

It was a bright sunny morning, and its influence, 
as I walked towards Rosalie's abode, improved my 
spirits. But I felt very anxious when I knocked at 
the door. I found her in the sitting-room, and 
Myrtilla was in the act o^ trying on the dress that 
she was to wear that evening. I glanced at her 
countenance, and, at first, was reassured, for it did 
not appear sad ; on the contrary, her eyes were 
bright ; but, when I looked a^in, there was a deep 
red spot on either cheek, which proved to me, too 
trulv, that her present state was one of excitemeut 

She looked very lovely in the flowing robes of 
white muslin, which accorded so well with her own 
youth and simplicity. The part she was that night 
to perform was the short, but affecting one of 
" Nina." She had chosen this character herself; 
and, with that degree of pertinacity which accom- 
panied some of her actions, and to which, even 
Gabrieili was obliged, at times, to submit, she had 
determined to make her debut in no other opera. 
The fact is, she had seen it acted in Italy, and it 
had made a deep impression on her fancy. Gabri- 
eili would have preferred her coming forth in some 
more elaborate pait, in which her splendid voice 
and extraordinary talent might have had greater 
scope ; but Rosalie was obstinate, and be was forced, 



in this instance, to give way. And, indeed, how 
could she have chosen better ? Most truly did she 
identify the affecting character she had to portray ! 
and those who saw her can never forget the im- 
pression which she made upon their feelings. 

As for me, even now, in the darkness of the 
night, the vision of the beautiful maniac appears 
before my imagination. I see the white garments 
of the distracted Nina, hanging in classic folds of 
drapery around the graceful form ; the long dark 
hair flowing in loose tresses over her fair bosom. 
Even the flowers she held in her hand appear fresh 
and bright. 

My readers must make allowances for me ; there 
are periods when these recollections return strong- 
ly to my mind, when I feel for a while overwhelm- 
ed — unmanned ; when human feelings throw their 
darkened veil over my purer and better thoughts, 
and, for a moment, only a brief, an agonizing mo- 
ment, I sinfully forget her far more glorious, tran- 
scendant happiness, and remember alone that sweet 
young girl, who was so good, so beautiful, in all 
her beauty, her gentle attractions mouldering in 
the dark cold grave, and I, a useless, miserable 
old man, left to fill a place on earth which would 
so much more delightfully have been occupied by 
one so young, so talented and excellent ! But 
cease, vain heart, to murmur ; how is it that I, who 
have since endured so much, the racking pains of a 
torturing disease, increased by the feebleness of 
declining years ; I who have had also to bow be- 
neath many a stroke of wayward fortune, 1 trust 
with pious resignation, how b it that still the pang 
of memor}' is ever equally keen upon this one sub- 
ject ; the wound always fi*esh and bleeding. 

** I cannot but remember such things were. 
And were most dear to me," 

and, with the remembrance, my tears gush forth, 
and I weep as if the grief was but of yesterday. 
But again I will oitve the 'pardon of my gentle 
reader, and, with an effort to control my painful 
emotions, proceed with my sorrowful tale. 

A short time after my entrance, Rosalie retired 
with Myrtilla to resume her dress In a few mi- 
nutes she returned. She did not make any allu- 
sion to the evening, but began at once to show me 
some books she had received from Sir Fi-ancis, ask- 
ing me to look at them, and to tell her whether I 
approved of them before she commenced their pe- 
rusal. She also mentioned that he had called the 
day before, whilst she was at the theatre, which 
she said she regretted. 

"Rosalie," I exclaimed, and there was a degree 
of sternness in my tone, for she started and colour- 
ed, "you must never admit Sir Francis, or any' 
other such recent acquaintance ; my dear child, * 
I continued, " in your profession you cannot be too 
careful, too circumspect." 

« Of that I am fully aware, dear Mr. Leslie," 
she answered, " and I had only one reason for mak- 
ing this exception in favour of Sir Francis, — his 
near relationship to Lord Belmont's family." 

« But Rosalie," I answered, ** I grieve to be 
obliged to say, that the ties of blood, in this in- 
stance, create but little similarity between the cou- 
sins. Sir Francis is a young man oi notoriously 
libertine character." 

Rosalie looked shocked and amazed ; but I 
thought it my duty to proceed, at once, as I had 
begun. 

" You must not receive any favour from his 
hands — return his books — his presents, if he pre- 
sumes to make you any ; treat liis advances with 
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the most frigid coldness, and, as you value your fair 
fame, be firm in refusing to go again to his house ; 
however difficult may be the task tor you toacfiieve, 
still, I think, by your noble determination, you have 
convinced Gabriel li that you can be resolute upon 
those points which you consider of vital importance. 
You will, my poor child, be exposed to a fiery or- 
deal, your pure mind cannot comprehend the na- 
ture of the snares that will, in every direction, en- 
compass you ; it would be folly in me not to be 
explicit, therefore, Rosalie, you must remember 
that you have great talents, and much personal 
beauty ; your public position will throw you at once 
into the midst oi temptations of every kind ; adu- 
lation will be xjoured into your ear ; every eye will 
be upon you, but ever keep in mind that vice, under 
the most insinuating aspect, walks abroad in this 
wicked world. Tis your destiny to be an actress; 
on the stage you must act the part given to you ; 
there you may be the impassioned heroine, whether 
it be love, revenge or hate, you wish to portray ; 
bat when the scene is over, you* must return to what 
Tou have hitherto been in such society, which, be- 
lieve roe, I have witnessed with admiration and re- 
spect — the cold— even the forbidding woman ; for 
virtue has often to borrow some of the sterner at- 
tributes to maintain its dignity." 

Rosalie sighed veiy deeply, and I, fearful of agi- 
tating her farther, at such a moment, changed the 
subject to one which I thought would cheer her. 

" To-mcyrow, Rosalie, there will, indeed, be joy 
foryou, I snail take you to Belmont House." 

These words, however, did not appear to produce 
the enlivening effect I hoped they would have done. 
Her countenance was very dejected, and large tears 
fell slowly from her eyes. 

** Mr. Leslie," she said, " after this night's exhi- 
bition'-^fter having seen me once publicly assume 
the character of an actress, will they welcome me 
as their former Rosalie ? No, it is quite impossible. 
I can define more clearly the feelings of others 
than you may imagine ; but I will go with you to- 
morrow ; once more will I behold all their loved 
countenances — feast my weary, longing eyes again 
upon those I so revere — so love. Perhaps, indeed, 
it may be for the last time, for God is my judge, 
that I am not one who would wish to intrude. I 
shall be explicit with Lady Belmont, she who is 
truth and kindness itself, will be equally candid with 
me. She shall set the limits to my future inter- 
course with the family 5 and, with all her benevo- 
lence and equity, I know she has strict notions, with 
regard to the claims of rank and station. She shall 
sc^l my fate, and to her determination 1 will bow 
without repining. If she. says, * Rosalie, we shall 
never cease to love you and watch over you, but it 
is not consistent with the dignity of your former 
companions to associate with an actress, situated as 
you unfortunately are, living with those whose cha- 
racters I cannot but condemn ;* then will I meekly 
submit. It will only hasten the breaking of this 
heart, which already is well nigh broken; and I 
will take a last farewell of those who, as long as I 
exist, I must always love, but never — never, will I 
force myself upon them again." 

In vain did I assure her that I had Lady Bel- 
mont's sanction for presenting her again to her 
young friends ; she continued to shake her head 
and look incredulous. 

** Well, I shall -go and judge for myself," she 
persisted in saying, and the conversation was here 
interrupted by the entrance of others. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

Many hearts beat high with expectation, in re- 

fard to the events of the evening. In Belmont 
louse there was but one feeling, and that was most 
intense interest and nervous anxiety. As for lady 
Gertrude, she made herself almost ill, so much had 
she thought and felt upon the subject. 

" Alandale," she said to her affianced lord, as he 
sat by her side, his eyes fixed admiringly on the 
fine play of her animated countenance, " you will 
at last see our poor Rosalie, 0^ whom you have 
heard so much. Now you must promise me, that 
you will enlist yourself in her cause, and be as 
warm a friend — an advocate — to her as I am. I 
have my views with regard to this poor girl, and 
you must faithfully declare your readiness to assist 
me in every proposition that I may make." 

Lord Alandale was not tardy in satisfying his 
lovely betrothed. Any thing — every thing in his 
power ; she had only to command. 

**1 shall go to the Opera to-night; but I must 
not be seen," she continued : " it would quite un- 
nerve Rosalie, were she to see us. Are you to be 
there, Henry ?" she said to her brother, who had 
just entered the room. 

" What can possess you to ask me such a ques- 
tion ?" the young roan replied. " Do you think 
any power on earth would keep roe away ?** 

*• Then recollect, Henry, you must hide your- 
self; for heaven's sake, do nothing to add to the 
agitation the poor girl must feel on such an occa- 
sion. How she will be able to get through it at all, 
I can hardly imagine ; and Fitz-Emest, he will be 
there; I suppose he will accompany Constance ?" 

"No, he has a box of his own, and I am to go 
with him." 

" But, of course, he will Join Constance during 
the evening, and you will come to us.' ' 

" [ don't know," returned Lord Henry ; but, re- 
ally, just now, I cannot think of sisters or any body 
else ; so, my dear Gertrude, you must be content 
with your own property, Alandale ; Geraldine will, 
no doubt, pick up some cavalier; and, as for my 
mother, of course the mai-quis will be there, to 
hear the little siren who used formerly to enchant 
him, though then her talents and perfections were 
only in embryo. But, good by, I really cannot 
stay. I feel that I am not able, for a moment, to 
be quiet this morning. I am all restlessness and 
impatience. I must endeavour to get rid of the day 
as well as I can ; so adieu," and with these words 
he ran off. 

It was not only in Belmont House, that curiosity 
and impatience were running high with regard to 
Rosalie's appearance ; great expectations had been 
raised in the minds of the public. Gabrielli was a 
deserved favourite in the musical world, as his base 
voice was certainly superb; therefore, from his 
pupil and daughter, as such she was supposed by all 
to be, much was expected. From every lip you 
heard the same words, " Shall you be at the Opera 
to-night ?" and it was curious to listen to the onl^ 
name passing from every individual, whether it 
were young or old, that of the lord or the com- 
moner. 

Not a box was to be had, not a stall disengaged. 
So much anxiety had not been excited for years, 
for every one seemed to have heard vivid descrip- 
tions of the beauty, as well as of the talent of the 
new debutante, and her extreme youth, rendered 
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the interest still more intense. La Hosalia ap- ^ 
peared to be destined to be the goddess of the sea- 
son, even before her perfections had been seen. 

And Sir Francis Somerville — did he calmly await 
the termination of this day ? 

Vainly had he endeavoured again to catch even 
a passing elance of Rosalie's countenance. The 
day after she had been to his house, he rose from 
his almost sleepless pillow, more than ever ena- 
moured of her beauty, and there was something 
even beyond her loveliness, that had sp completely 
enthralled his senses. 

He saw at once that she was no common charac- 
ter — not merely the beautiful image, to be adored 
solely for its outward charms — that she had mind 
to enhance them, and not only one that was culti- 
vated, but of a most peculiar character : and Sir 
Francis experienced so many mingled feelines 
when he thought upon her, that he scarcely could 
define whether disappointment or. pleasure per- 
vaded his ideas, in having discovered that she was 
so superior ; that his first views with regard to her 
appeared completely foiled. 

She was, indeed, no easy conquest. Besides, it 
was but too evident, that notwithstanding her ex- 
traordinary position, she was guarded with the 
watQhfulness of Cerberus. The Belmonts, whom 
he always feared and disliked, were her staunch 
and watchful friends, and then I — what anathemas 
did he not shower upon me ? for I, with my shovel 
hat, gray locks, and clerical appearance, threw a 
degi-ee of respectability over the whole affair, that 
was indeed a stumbling-block to all his plans and 
wishes. 

Templeton this morning found his friend in a 
very bad humour, and on accosting him in his 
usual strain, was thrown back considerablv by the 
petulant replies of his friend and patron. 

However, after having recruited his strength 
and spirits by a copious meal, he ventured to say: 
"Really, Somerville, I've been thinking that after 
all, that Si^nora Rosalie is nothing so wonderful. 
She is certamly the most extraordinary young wo- 
man I ever saw, and, upon my honour, she gives 
herself most cursed airs. I shall never forget the 
look of horror she cast on all vour company last 
night; and really when poor t'anny approached 
her, if she had been a wild beast, instead of one of 
the sweetest girls in Londpn, she could not have 
looked more terrified. For my part T cannot un- 
derstand these airs and graces, and I can tell you, 
she is no gjreat favourite with the Opera people. 
Bless me ! in my opinion, there is no comparison 
between her and Fanny ; and upon my word I can- 
not help thinking that you are disappointed, for you 
look so deuced grave this morning, my dear fel- 
low." 

Sir Francis did not vouchsafe to interrupt this 
long speech : but if Templeton had looked at his 
countenance, he would have made his harangue 
much shorter, for a dark storm was gathering u|>on 
the brow of the baronet, and at length he spoke in 
a tone and manner so sternly severe that Temple- 
ton trembled to his very heart's core. 

"Templeton," he said, "I shall never forgive 
myself, for allowing you to take any part in the 
events of last night : however, I shall derive one ad- 
vantage from it ; it will teach me a useful lesson, 
that is, to avoid in future having any thing to do 
with such a blundering idiot as yourself. You need 
not think that I shall ever henceforward request 
your services. To think — and the very idea almost 
maddens me— that I should, with my eyes wide 
open, have committed such a deed of folly. To have 
brought her into the presence of such a herd ! 
Fauny indeed ! no wonder that she should shrink 



from her, with shivering disgust. I have marred 
my own views, by having any thing to do with such 
a fool as yourself. So, in future, Templeton, re- 
member, you may continue to eat my dinners, and 
for the sake of old companicmship, I will remua 
your friend; but at your peril — presume not to 
mention the name of that young lady, except wiOi 
the most pix>found respect: as for pronouncing it 
coupled with that of Fanny, if you wish to preserve 
any terms with me, you must avoid henceforth 
taking so great a liberty." 

Templeton looked very red, frightened and an- 
gry, and endeavoured to bluster out a few depreea- 
tory sentences; but Sir Franeis interrupted him, 
and in a cold, calm manner, began to speak upon 
some trivial subject. 

Templeton did not linger in Hill Street as he 
was wont to do. He was too glad to take his de- 
parture ; and as he slowly, and with a very crest- 
fallen appearance paced his steps towards his elub, 
he was musing deeply and with mortified feelings 
on the extraordinary mood of his patron. ^ He had 
long been his companion — his catspaw — his butt- 
but never had he seen him thus ; and the discom- 
fited dandy began to think, that Sir Francis was 
either a little wrong in his head, or that, by some 
means or another, the reign of his favour with the 
rich and ever generous baronet was nearly over. 

Sir Francis, after the disappearance of Temple- 
ton, remained for some time in deep meditation. 
The longer he pondered on the effectual Rosalie 
had produced upon him, the more heT)ecarae be- 
wildered by the crowd of new ideas and schemes, 
which rose in quick succession. With all his vices, 
taste and refinement were much blended in his 
associations ; and the classic beauty of Rosalie, the 
freshness of her cultivated mind, and great talents, 
had raised her very far above the level at which he 
had expected to find her. His views were all hasty 
and impetuous. "She was not, indeed, bom for 
her present station," he menUlly ejaculated, 
" Superior she is to any woman I have ever before 
beheld — even to those I meet within the highest 
grade. She would adorn any station !" 

And then he again mused for some short space. 
After a time, he got up, and was for some moments 
busied in looking over his collection of books $ and 
selecting some, he rang the bell. 

" Order my cab in an hour," he said to the ser- 
vant who attended. He had determined to call 
upon Rosalie, and be himself the bearer of the 
books, which he intended to lend her. But this 
wish, my readers have before heard was frustrated. 
Rosalie was really not at home when he first at- 
tempted to visit her. He next endeavoured to 
find Gabrielli, whose good wishes he was roost 
anxious to conciliate, but he was too much engaged 
with the various arrangements of his vocation, to be 
accessible. 

Sir Francis was in a most unenviable atate of 
mind, and how truly does this illustrate the fact, 
that the indulged passious of a man having once ob- 
tained an unlimited sway, trample him under 
their very feet. And who can be happy, let their out- 
ward condition be ever so splendid, whose impe- 
rious wishes detain them at their call, and whose 
only enjoyments spring from the consolations of 
those of the world ? No, believe it, no chains bind 
so hard, no fetters hang so heavy, as those «hieh 
fasten the corrupted heart to the hopes of this de- 
ceitful world. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

The hour to me, so fraught with interest, had 
nearly arrived. It was with a universal tremor 
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perradine my eTerr feeling, that I bent my steps 
towards the Opera-house, where I was to meet Ro- 
salie. 

It was a beautiful calm evening, and as I passed 
some mansions, the balconies of which were filled 
with flowers, and a soft wind wafted their perfume, 
my thoughts reverted to past days. 

Slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever. It may be a sound, 
A tone of music — summer's eve or spring — 
A flower — the wind — ^the ocean which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain by which we're darkly 
boand. 

The odour of these flowers brought back to my 
mind, Fafrbouine, that abode of peace, and all its 
sweet associations; Rosalie in her happy favoured 
childhood, and now what was she? the immolated 
slave — the tool of a sordid ruflian. 

The crowd of carriages, which extended along 
the whole street, through which I passed, before I 
reached the Opera-house, was unusually great — 
the multitude before the doors was dense, and I 
foresaw that the theatre would be filled to over- 
flowing; how would Rosalie ever be able to under- 
go this gaze of thousands ? 

I went, at once, to her dressing-room, but found 
that she had not arrived. l*hen, for the first time, 
I discovered that it had been arranged, that one 
act of another opera was to be performed, before 
the piece commenced, in which she was to appear. 

This was almost a relief to me, for I felt that I 
should have time to recover from the nervous tre- 
pidation which had seized me. Although it was 
still early, not a blank space was to be seen, within 
the walU of the theatre. 

The overture was, at length, concluded, and the 
first performance commenced. I now began to be 
very anxious for Rosalie's arrival, and wondered 
that I did not see Arturo, who was to perform the 
part of Lindor in * JS/tna,* * and also make his first 
appearance on an English stage. 

On inquiring, I found that he was in the theatre, 
and at Utst was ushered into his presence. He was 
standing dose to a table, which was covered with 
flowers, and he appeared to be arranging them in 
a small basket He was dressed for his part, and 
looked, indeed, well calculated to be the lover of 

As I entered, he lifted u|i his eyes from his oc- 
cupation, and there was something in his counte- 
nance that was cheering. He looked happier than 
I had seen him for a long time. This, I soon found, 
arose from the circumstance of his anticipating, 
with vivid delight, acting with her that night — be- 
ine able to pour forth, unrestrained, the impassion 
edfeelings of his heart. 

On en>ressing my anxiety on her account, he 
answered in a voice of exultation, <<But, oh ! Sig- 
nor, consider what must be her success — how she 
will astonish and electrify all who hear her. Che 
trionfo .'"• 

This was very little consolation to me. How 
slightly did such triumph avail in the balance of 
her happiness ! To me it seemed that it would be 
a moment of humiliation rather than of pride. Her 
doom would then be sealed, she would be bona^fide 
an actress, and mv very soul shrunk from the idea, 
as if it had been but the first time that I had con- 
templated it 

At this moment Gabrielli entered. He was per- 
forming in the first piece, but had just stepped in, 

* What triumph ! 



to tell me that Rosalie had arrived ; and, with a 
degree of anxiety and nervousness, which I had 
never before witnessed in him, he implored me to 
go to her. 

"And, as you value her success," he said, " en- 
deavour to calm her spirits — a fulure now," he 
added, " would be destruction, and, with her extra- 
ordinary uncertain mood, I tremble for the result." 

I went to her. To my surprise, she was per- 
fectly composed, although certainly very pale. She 
was already attired in the dress that she was to 
wear upon the occasion. Myrtilla was merely 
smoothing her lovely dark- tresses, which were al- 
lowed to stray wildly about her face and bosom. 

I felt my eyes filling very full of tears, when I 
looked upon her ; she reminded me so forcibly of 
a victim decked for sacrifice ; but I endeavoured to 
make a strong effort over my feelings, and tried to 
speak cheerfully ; however,! saw that she evident- 
ly divined what was passing in my mind. She was 
silent, but took hold of my hand, and pressed it 
convulsively to her lips ; there was something in 
this action which conveyed to me the impression-— 
almost as forcibly as words could have done — ^the 
knowledge of all that was passing within her heart. 

I never admired her so much ; for the manner 
in which she commanded her feelings, was, indeed, 
in her, an act of real heroism. It was a very try- 
ing interval. To me it was really more painful, if 
possible, than to Rosalie. She seemed to have 
wound herself up to a pitch of self-possession, which 
I had not acquired. 

The moment was drawing very near. Gabrielli 
came in and out, as often as he possibly could, and 
had I not known the sordid selfishness of the man's 
nature, I might have been inclined to pity the state 
of perturbation under which he was now suffering. 
Oh ! what a change from his usual domineering — 
almost brutal manner! His demeanour now was 
quite crouching and fawning to Rosalie, with the 
view of coaxing her into confidence, and to produce 
the mood which was most advantageous to his pur- 
pose. For my part, I felt every moment that pass- 
ed rendered me more useless, from the state of 
my own nerves; and I scarcely knew what was 
going forward. 

I saw Gabrielli endeavour to persuade Rosalie to 
swallow a nervous draught he had broueht with 
him, but she steadily declmed it, saying, " Fear not, 
I am equal to it all." 

The overture to Nina now commenced, but I 
was told, afterwards, that the feeling of anxiety for 
the appearance of the flebutante was so strong that 
even that strain of rich and impassioned harmony 
was thought tedious, so desirous were they to be- 
hold the new star, which was to eclipse every other 
in brilliancy. 

How shall I describe my feelings when Gabrielli 
appeared to tell Rosalie that it was time to take her 
position on the stage P In the first two scenes she 
was merely a passive performer. Nina is represent- 
ed as sleeping, in a reclining posture, on a bank at 
the extremity of the stage. 

Without hesitati6n she arose, and, with a firm 
step, followed Gabrielli. He offered her his arm, 
but she motioned him to proceefl, and immediately 
seize<l that of Arturo, who was standing gazing 
upon her with eyes in which the expression of anx- 
iety, and the tenderest love were mmeled. With- 
out any demur, she at once placed herself in an 
attitude so unexpressibly graceful, that it admitted 
of no improvement, and elicited the warmest praise 
from Gabrielli. I looked upon her as there she 
lay, so white— «o motionless, and, I thought, poor 
girl, that it would not have given me much more 
agony to have known that she was ealmly slee^f 
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in her last repose ; for, on her rising, hov roaeh 
had she to encounter ! By her side, Arturo placed 
a basket of most beautiful flowers, and he likewise 
scattered roany a fragrant blossom round her. 

As for me, 1 hardly knew what to do ; whether 
to remain and watch her proceedings, or to rush 
into the dressing-room, and by endeavouring to 
shut out all sound and sight, remain there in dark- 
ness till all was over. However— no>— I could not 
fly. I was spell-bound — fascinated to the spot 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The piece proceeded. The first scene was over 
and also the second. Gabrieili,who performed the 
part of the father, was singing the last aria, which 
was to precede the appearance of JVi7w. It was 
evident, even to the audience, that it was diflicult 
for him to get through the part, so painfully was 
he labouring under anxiety. This was attributed 
to the most amiable feeling — that of paternal so- 
licitude ; and the spectators, who are always alive 
to good natured sympathy, were loud in their plau- 
dits, seeking; to re-assure him, aud to evince that 
they appreciated his sentiments. 

The song, itself, was one of a veir plaintive de- 
scription ; the tremulous accents of his voice, and 
the perturbation, which was really not now feign- 
ed, rendered the scene already quite affecting, and 
prepared the minds of the spectators for much tra- 
gic eflfect The words rau thus: — 

'* No che padre io pin non sono 
Gemo in van, non ho piu figlia. 
Chi mi i*ep;ge e mi consiglia? 
Son dal cielo in abbandona, 
Sono io stesso in odio a me.** 

The moment became one of intense and painful 
interest. Nina was now looked for, and every in- 
stant seemed an age to the excited minds of the ex- 
pecting audience. It was, I have since heard, an 
almost bi*eathless interval (^suspense. 

Gabrielli had uttered his last sentence : 

*' Adesso corro ad abbraciarla — Oh Dio ."* 

bat still Nina did not move. 

Arturo, who stood by my side was in a state of 
almost frantic agitation. 

" Gracious powers !" he cried, " what is to be 
done f She stirs not — perhaps she has fainted !" 

There was considerable commotion prevailing 
around. The prompter seemed confounded ; no 
one appeared to know what course to pursue — all 
was consternation. A pause ensued, which was 
most frightful to those who understood the extreme 
peril and uncertainty of the case. However it was 
soon over, for, with a siiddeness which was like a 
stroke of electricity to every one, Nina started 
from her reclining position, and instead of walking 
forward with slow and languid steps, with a pierc- 
ing shriek she flew towards the centre of the 
stage, and there she stood transfixed ; her hands 
clasped oyer her bosom, her eyes riveted with a 
sort of wild stare upon the sea of faces which met 
her affrighted gaze. 

I believe nothing ever produced such a thrilling 
^«uch a startling effect, as this unexpected action. 
It was quite unpremeditated on her part, and not 
according to the manner in which she had practi- 
sed to appear ; but, had she studied the efiect for 
years, it would have been imposuble to have 



proved more successful. At once the fedings of 
the audience were attacked in their strong-hold. 

The beautiful and really maniac appearance of 
the lovely girl, who, like a vision, so suddenly pre- 
sented herself before them, instantaneously amet* 
ed all beholders. Even before she opened ber lipi 
to pour forth her wild melodious strains, eveiy 
heart was bleeding for the sorrows which were ex* 
pressed by her speaking countenance. 

A burst of the most enthusiastic applause greet- 
ed her; and it was fortunate that its duration gaTe 
her time to collect her scattered senses. She toU 
me afterwards, that as she lay on the bench, her 
self-possession appeared gradually to die away, and 
she began to feel that it would be imposaiUe for 
her to make the eflbrt 

** But at length,*' she added," I suddenly heard 
the voice of Gabriella pronounce my name. I b^ 
lieve it reached no other ears, but it always seemi 
to penetrate to mine ; and that instinctive feeling 
of terror with which he inspires me, urged me 
forward ; it startled me from the state of immo- 
bility in which I was plunged, and,fbrgeitingever3r 
thing else, with a frightened bound I rushed for- 
ward , and scarcely knowing what I was about, found 
myself face to face with the multitude.'* 

The shouts of approbation which her appear- 
ance excited, seemed to affect her much less than 
I could have imagined. She told me it was astoo* 
ishing how little she heeded, or even heard them. 

Her thoughts reverted, immediately, to her part 
and to the positive necessity of exertion ; and, as 
soon as silence was imposed, she commenced her 
song, and, to my inexpressible surprise and re- 
lief, her voice, although it trembled on the first few 
notes, became firm and melodious, and she execu- 
ted that enchanting strain—** Jl ndo ben quandt 
verra,** in a manner which my poor description 
would but feebly portray. Those who were sofiN^ 
tunate as to hear it, must ever remember the im- 
pression it produced upon all. 

Such was the effect that the tear of sympathy 
fell from almost every eye. 

Perhaps there are few compositions more toaeh- 
ing. Every word speaks for itself, and now each 
note appeared to swell from a heart half broken. 
A loud burst of enthusiastic applause ensued, and 
** encore,* ' resounded from many quarters ; bat it 
was not persisted in,evidently out of respect and con- 
sideration for the young debutante, whose fragile 
form little accorded with the extraordinary vdlame 
of voice which proceeded from her delicate frame. 

I have often heard that there never was an au- 
dience who appeared more completely absorbed 
and attracted. A universal silence prevailed in 
every part of the theatre. It seemed that the usual 
business of amusement, which generally draws peo^ 
pie to the opera, was suspended. All were mo- 
tionless, transfixed in mute attention. Rosalie ap- 
peared to possess at once a miraculous control oter 
those who beheld her. Like a ** stream of rich dis- 
tilled perfumes," her voice seemed to shed t 
mournful, though sweet emotion, aixmnd their 
every feeling. 

As the Opera proceeded, she appeared to gain 
pei*fect self-possession, and entered, most complete- 
ly, into the spirit of the character she was person- 
ating. And truly did she identify the poor distract- 
ed Nina ! It was almost too much — too affecting 
to behold, at the same time it was certainly sublimt 
to contemplate. There was a distension in the 
large pupil of her eye, which very much increased 
the appearance of their size. When she first com- 
menced she was very pale, although her colour had 
been assisted by art, to prevent the look of ghast- 
Uness which the stage lights always produce ; hov- 
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ever, her own exeitement and exertion soon spread 
the brightest carnation over her fair skin, there- 
fore, aided by the rouge, her complexion appeared 
most brilliant, and added so much to the sparkling 
lustre of her eyes, that their splendour was almost 
ineonceivable. 

Her acting also was superbly natural, every eye 
was riveted upon the stage, and tears coursed each 
other down many a lovely countenance, for her pa- 
thetic accents seemed to tell a tale of wo that par- 
took too truly of reality. So deeply were the pub- 
He engrossed by the beautiful being before them, 
that they had almost forgotten there was another 
aspirant for fame to welcome that evening. 

Arturo had yet to appear, and although the cha- 
raeter he was to personify did not anbrd great 
seope for a genius such as his, still I was certain, 
that with his feelings, acting as he would so com- 
pletely con amore, amfile justice would be done to 
the p;art of Nina's passionate lover. 

Poor fellow ! vividly do I remember all he suf- 
fered whilst Rosalie proceeded ; his emotions par- 
tO(4c of a mixture of agitation, admiration and ex- 
alting triumph, which shook his frame most vio- 
lently. At one moment he wept, and in another 
be was grasping my hand, trembling lest she should 
fail in any very difficult passage. And then his 
bursts of applause — the wild ecstatic manner in 
whieh he threw his arms around roe, hugging roe 
fiwriov! 

Gabrielli was likewise in a state of nervous, hap* 
P7 exnitation ; but I could not participate in any 
thing he felt. I was angry that the wretch should 
be reaping such advantageous fruits from his cruel- 
ty and cupidity. However, as Rosalie proceeded, 
she seemed even to surpass herself, and hysterical 
aobt were heard in many directions. 

But what must have been the feelings of some 
of those who were present — the friends of her 
childhood, who now again beheld her for the first 
time, after a long and painful separation. The ef- 
fect was indeed agonizing, and the gentle Gertrude 
was becoming every moment more painfully agita- 
ted ; it was evident to all around that it would be 
quite impossible for her to sit out the whole per- 
formance ; but still no persuaaon could induce her 
to leave her post 

And Lady Constance sat in her box, with the el- 
derly ehaperone who always attended her; how 
did she feel while contemplating the beautiful, the 
talented being, whose charms she had so longed, 
yet dreaded to behold ? Far more dangerous did 
she find her, than her anxious doubting heart had 
even anticipated. She wept, and I fear her tears 
flowfklfrom more than one cause. *' No wonder," 
ahe inwardly ejaculated, '* that such powerful in- 
terest has ever been excited. She is mdeed fasci 
nating, and there is something in her beauty sope- 
euliar ;'* and bitterly did Constance sigh, as he - 
thoughts reverted to Fitz-Ernest, who came not to 
ber— who she knew was at that moment gazing 
ivith tender admiration upon the too lovely girl — 
the object of such universal homage. 

But now there was a reaction amongst the au- 
dience. Lindor appeared before them, and for a 
brief moment even Rosalie was less heeded, so much 
applause was elicited by the aspect of the young 
Italian. 

He was truly the wretched Lindor, full of anx- 
ious love— of agonizing supense, arriving after a 
long absence, and finning nothing but wretched- 
ness awaiting him. The duet which followed be- 
tween Gabrielli and Arturo, was splendid and ef- 
fective. 

The spectators appeared to have a divided inte- 
rest fyt the young actor was, in bis way, as great a 



prize as Rosalie. I have often expatiated on the 
manly beauty of his form, and now enhanced by 
the advantage of stage effect, he certainly was 
a most striking model of youthful grace. When 
the young debutants both appeared upon the boards 
never did two beings seem so completely formed 
to act together. 

A feeling of gladness and confidence, beamed 
from Rosalie's eyes when he was near her, and the 
real affection with which he inspired her, gave to 
every word she uttered, an air of truth which ren- 
dered her acting even more than ever perfect It 
seemed but the unrestrained effusion of the heart, 
and at the moment of thrilling interest, when Nina 
recognises her lost lover, there appeared to be a 
simultaneous feeling amongst all those who saw 
her ; it seemed as if they scarcely knew how suf- 
ficiently to express their excessive enthusiasm ; the 
piece concluded, the whole house rising, with 
shouts and plaudits giving vent to the demonstra- 
tion of their satisfaction, and the curtain dropped 
amidst thundering peals of applause. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The admiring multitude were not satisfied by 
these loud acclamations. They wished even more 
fully to attest their rapturous feelings. They must 
again feast their eyes upon the perfect being, who 
had thus entranced their senses, and pour forth the 
incense of their praise. There was a general call 
for her reappearance, which was becoming every 
moment more importunate and peremptory. 

But Rosalie after having done wonders — crowned 
herself with brilliant success — surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of the exigeant Gabrielli, 
who Mas now cringing, and almost worshipping at 
her feet — so much was he delighted — so more than 
satisfied ; after having thus performed her part- 
thus exerted herself, the flame of excitement ap- 
peared burnt out, and exhausted — drooping she had 
thrown herself into my arms, and, leaning her 
head on my shoulder, tears fell ulentiy from her 
eyes. 

We conveyed her to the dressing room, and I 
prevailed upon her to swallow a little wine ; but 
poor child her trial was not over. 

The noise in the theatre was tremendous — un- 
ceasing. It seemed to grate upon the fatigued ear 
of Rosalie. 

<< Will they never be silent !'* she exclaimed in 
a voice of impatience. 

At this moment Gabrielli entered, looking per- 
plexed and anxious. 

<* Mademoiselle," he said, in a hesitating hum- 
ble tone, " I am soiTy to annoy you farther to- 
night, but I find it impossible to do otherwise ; I 
fear you must make your appearance before the 
audience, who are so delighted— so charmed with 
your acting." 

The man was now all respect, all submission, but 
Rosalie, who had sunk upon a sofa, with an air of 
petulance waved him off. 

*' No,'* she said, '' surely I have done enough, I 
will n<jt — cannot." 

Gabrielli looke<l at me beseechingly and whis- 
pered,** Assist me, I implore you.** 

I saw that there was no possibility of escape for 
her, and therefore endeavoured to prevail upon her 
to submit But for some moments I despaired of 
being able to move her. 

This was a very painful interval. The clamours 
of the audience still continue<l with almost fright- 
ful Tcbemenee. At length she started with an air 
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of desperation from the recumbent position she had 
taken on the couch, and all dishevelled and pale as 
she was, walked quickly forward, resolutely decli- 
ning Myrtalla*s eflTorts to remedy in a degree the 
disorder of her attire. Gabrielli was obliged to be 
satisfied, and Rosalie was led forward by Arturo, 
whose name had also been loudly vociferated by the 
audience, aiKl Gabrielli was soon called upon to re- 
eeive his meed of congratulation. 

Rosalie's appearance had much changed, even in 
the short period which had intervened, since she 
had before stood in the presence of the admiring 
multitude. She had left them the animated — ^the 
restore<l heroine, breathing love and happiness. 
Now, with disordered tresses; and cheeks blanched 
by the tears which had bathed them, she wasag^in 
the distracted — plaintive — moon-struck »A/»mi. 

On turning my eyes with rapidity round the now 
animated walls of the crowded thewtre, I could 
perceive every eye fixed upon her, all with deep 
intensity regarding her. And there poor Rosalie 
stood with her hand, pressed tightly upon her 
beating, aching heart. She courtesied profoundly, 
gratefully, but had not yet once raised her heavy 
swollen eves. 

Little did she appreciate the tumultuous tribute 
of rapture with which she was again greeted ; it 
sounded distractingly on her senses. The <mleal, 
however, was nearly at an end. The audience had 
satiated their longing gaze by another view of these 
two youthful and most interesting beings. Rosalie 
was making what she hoped to be her last obei- 
sance, when she was startled by finding at her feet 
a gidrlanda of flowers, which had been thrown 
from a box just above where she stood. 

This box had been closely curtained during the 
performance, and I had suspected whom it con- 
tained, but now all concealment was at an end.— • 
The curtains were undrawn, and Fitz-Emest, with 
Lord Henry bv his side, stooid prominently forward 
— they were both gazing with the most intense 
anxiety upon Rosalie. Surprised by the unexpected 
sight of the flowers that were raised from the 
ground by Gabrielli, and presented to her, she in- 
stinctively looked up in the direction from whence 
they came, and she then caught the glance of Fitz- 
Emest — beaming with an expression of the warm- 
est admiration — of unexpired aflection. It was too 
much for the already exhausted spirits of the poor 
girl. She wildly gazed for a moment upon a coun- 
tenance whose image had never left her mind, and 
then nature, quite overpowered — overwrought,gave 
way, and she sunk into a fainting-fit, which was 
fearful from its duration, and total suspension of 
life. 

This finale was truly a coup de theatre, and Ro- 
salie could have little ima^ned how completely it 
placed her at once at the very climax of celebrity 
—for an English audience is of all classes the most 
easily predisposed to sympathy, particularly when 
it is the young and beautiful who lay claim to it — 
therefore, it is not to be wondered at, that, with 
their feelings previously excited, and on the f ui 
vive, universal interest was displayed at the sudden 
indisposition, and parting finale of the poor canta' 
trice. 

But if strangers were thus moved, how was it 
with those individuals who fell they had a lon^ es- 
tablished claim to suffer for her ? • 

In Lord Belmont's box the scene was very dis- 
tressing. Lady Gertrude, who insisted on remain- 
iiijg to see the last of her friend, was now in a state 
01 nervousness which- really alarmed those around 
her. She was for flying at once to seek her poor 
Rosalie — to administer to her restoration; and it 
was difficult to pacify her, aatil her father promised 



to go himself to ascertain the state in whieh she 
now was. 

It was not without some exertion that his Lord- 
ship oould gain admittance behind the scenes; it 
being a first appearance, all access to that part of 
the Uieatre had been closed j however, by sending 
for Gabrielli, he was enabled to enter these foriyd- 
den precincts, and soon found himself at the door 
of Rosalie's dressing-room. 

The scene which there presented itself, was of i 
most striking and affecting nature. Rosalie vis 
stretched upon a sofa ; the sombre covering of 
which contrasted forcibly with the tur lifeless-look- 
ing form extended upon it. There lay Rosslie, 
like a lily broken by the wind, prostrate oa the 
dark cold earth. Her black hair was scattered ova* 
her white skin and dress, and partially concealed 
her face. One of her arms hung listlessly over 
the side of the sofa, and there was a still, exhausted 
appearance pervading the whole form, which look- 
ed, indeed, like death itself. 

But Lord Belmont had been forestalled. There 
were others whose anxietv had even surpassed his 
own, and he was startled by perceiving his two eld- 
est sons. 

On one side of Rosalie's couch knelt Fitz-Emest, 
holding her cold hand within his own, which he 
seeme«l endeavouring to warm into life by the ten- 
der kisses he imprinted on it. At a short distance 
stood Lord Heniy, his head bent upon his hand ; 
he was striving to hide the tears which this mourn- 
ful spectacle had drawn from his affectionate young 
heart 

Lord Belmont, who was the kindest of human 
beings, fully and truly sympathised in the feeling 
so deeply evinced bv his sons ; and if any thing 
could nave increasea the interest he had always 
enterti^iiied for the poor giri, it was redwibled ten- 
fold by seeing her thus powerless — crushed — and 
still so tovely ! 

He inquired eagerly what could be done ; and I, 
who was almost beside myself with terror and anx- 
iety, was just able to say that Gabrielli had gone 
for medical advice. 

The kind, good lord ! the scene is now vividly 
before my imagination'. I can remember well the 
expression of his benevolent countenance as he im- 
mediately tendered his assistance to aid the endea- 
vours they were usin^ to restore her. 

He raised her in his own arms, and parted the 
dark masses of hair from her marble forehead, 
which he tenderly bathed with eau de Cologne, 
at the same time desiring Myrtilla to chafe her 
hands. 

But the one which Fitz-Emest held was not re- 
linquished. He still knelt with it clasped in his own, 
looking almost as pale, as statue-like, as the faint- 
ing form beside him. 

Soon Gabrielli entered with a surgeon, who pro- 
nounced her state to be that of syncope, produced 
by perfect prostration of power m the system, and 
he proceeded to force between her lips some stimu- 
lants. 

So agitated and alarmed were we, that we forgot 
all caution, and allowed hei^ to revive without with- 
drawing from her view those who surrounded her. 
After heaving a deep sigh, by slow degrees she un- 
closed her eyes ; what a spectacle met her bewil- 
dered gaze ! She was in the arms of her beloved 
— ^her revered patron, Lord Belmont. Whoae kind 
pressure warmed into life the hand still clasped in 
his P Fitz-Ernest's — the object which had stamp- 
ed itself in the utmost, secret recesses of a devoted 
heart— fwhose idea had been dwelt upon until it 
had almost been deified. It was a 8eei*et whieh she 
would have rather died than reveal; but if we eoold 
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have penetrated into the m^terious ivorking^ of 
lier mind, we might have discovered that ardent, 
enthusiastic love had humt in her breast for years, 
vith a flame which, though silent, was steady and 
eonsuming. '* She sought like the strickened deer 
to weep in silence and loneliness, and brood over 
the barbed arrow that rankled in |ier soul." 

Unfortunate Rosalie ! In referring to •some of 
the pages (^ her journal, I discovered that this 
moment of returning consciousness was ranked by 
her, as the very happiest of her whole existence. 
** It was," she expressed herself, ** like waking in 
Paradise," so unexpected was the bliss that awaited 
her. And far from its doing her an injury, as we 
might have suspected, the soothing balm of exqui- 
site delight, seemed to act as a composing elixir to 
her agitated spirits. 

She looked round, and met the kind expression 
of the excellent Marquis, who said affectionately, 
*< How delighted I am to see you better, my dear 
ehild ! But now you must allow me to place you 
gently on these cushions, for I must goto Gertrude 
— poor Gertrude, who is almost as ill as you have 
been, from anxiety on your account. I will return, 
my dear," he continued, " stfter 1 have satisfied her 
mmd, and placed her safely in the carriaee ; these 
good people must take care of you till I come 
baek.'^ 

Then did Rosalie turn her blushing face towards 
Fitz-Eriiest ; but it was soon again averted, for 
even then her conscious heart whispered to her 
that it must not, ought not to be. There were 
feelings lurking there, which warned her that 
there was danger to her happiness, to her peace of 
mind, concealed in every thought— every look 
-which she bestowed on him. 

But how resist the fascination of this moment, 
whilst by her side stood the noble, manly youth, 
softened almost to the feelings of a woman, as he 
lingered near her. He could scarcely command 
his voice to speak, but by his affectionate actions, 
his looks of tender solicitude, she was not slow to 
discover the benignant nature of his sentiments to- 
wards her. And the warm-hearted youne Henrv! 
He was much more demonstrative than his brotn- 
er, and bv turns was exhibiting the expression of 
joy, admiration and affection. But whilst this scene 
was passing, where was Arturo ? 

He was pacing, with agitated steps, to and fro, 
not daring to enter the room, for at that moment, 
be had sufficient command over his feelings, to ab- 
stain from placing himself in a situation that would 
have excited passions, which unfortunately were 
too daneerously afloat in his nature. He did not 
dare to intrude where he felt his presence was not 
required ; but still he could not resolve to leave the 
▼iemity of the spot which contained her he so wor- 
shippei— so loved. 

Whilst he was standing for a moment, anxiously 
interrogating some one, who had just quitted the 
chamber, he was accosted by Sir Francis Somer- 
Tille, who, in a hurried, eager manner, asked if he 
could give him any intelligence concerning the 
Signora jRosaUa, Arturo's feelings towards this 
young man had always partaken of much bitter- 
ness ; the very mention of his name, appeared to 
shake his whole frame with shuddering dislike, and 
I bad witnessed, with uneasiness, the looks of rage 
Mid jealous aneer which he cast towards him, du- 
ring the time trie Opera proceeded. He had point- 
ed out the Baronet to me with menacing expres- 
sions, as he sat alone in a stage box, with an opera 
l^ass fixed almost immoveably upon Rosalie. I 
saw that, as the impetuous Italian glanced fiercely 
at him, he gnashed his teeth with impotent fury* 
Tbe temperament of this youth was feartully 



hot, and all my admonitions had, I regret to say, 
failed in subduing .his impetuous nature. 1 always 
trembled with direful forebodings when I contem- 
plated what might be his fate. He could, in some 
degree, tolerate Rosalie's feelings towards the 
young Belmont's gratitude— early associations might 
be ascribed to them ; but Sir Francis — what right 
had he, he thought, to presume to look at her, to 
think of her; and now, at this time, when he was 
more than usually excited, what a moment to be 
confronted face to face, and to be accosted by the 
man he so mortally hated ! 

As Somerville spoke, Arturo turned his dark 
fierce eyes upon him, with an expression of dis- 
dainful anger. 

" By what right," he answered, in Italian, for 
in that language he had been addressed by Sir 
Francis, " do you claim the privilege of asking the 
question ?" 

The baronet at first looked surprised at this un- 
called for reply, but soon perceiving the enraged 
glances of the Italian, he felt his own hot blood 
begin to rise, at what he considered the extreme 
impeitinence of the youth. 

" And by what right have you,*' he exclaimed, 
** to waive the claims of courtesy and speak to me 
thus ?" and he looked the very personification of 
pride and disdain. 

At this moment, I fortunately chanced to pass. I 
instantly detected the irritating bearing of the two 
young men, the sinister expression which I so well 
understopd in the Italian, and the haughty offended 
mien of the Baronet. 

" Arturo,'* I whispered, **go and see if Signor 
Gabriel li*s carriage is ready. Rosalie is about to 
depart." 

This speech changed the current of his ideas in 
a moment ; he exclaimed— 
" Grazie al Cielo! e dimque tomata in vita!^** 
And without even waiting to cast another furious 
glance at Sir Francis, he flew to obey my com- 
mands; and I then, politely addressing myself 
to Somerville, who still lingered, requestecl he 
would kindly withdraw. I told him that Rosalie 
was soon to pass that way, and that as she was still 
in a very exhausted ner^'ous state, it would be more 
agreeable to her feelings that her exit should be 
as private as possible. He signified his immediate 
willingness to comply with my wishes, merely re- 
maining to pour upon me many anxious inquiries 
concerning her, all of which I answered coldly, 
hut in civility. 

It was no small relief to me when I at length 
bowed him off, and saw him depart to his box. 

Soon after Rosalie was sufficiently restored to be 
able to return home ; but she did not leave her 
young friends till they had made her promise to 
visit them at Belmont House, the following day. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

From the period I have just recorded, a bright 
gleam of sunshine seemed, for a passing moment, 
to radiate the darkened horizon of my heroine's 
existence. She was human, therefore it would be 
unnatural to suppose that she was not gratified, and 
in a den*ee elated, by the rich incense of praise 
and adulation which poured upon her from every 
quarter. In fact, she had become the reigning star 
of the London season. There was so much of ro- 
mance, which is always attractive to the generality 
of mankind pervading her history, and so im^iene* 

* God be praised, then she bas revifed. 
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trable a mantle of respectability east over her, from 
the marked and public countenance of a family who 
stood so high in the estimation of every one — so 
strict in virtue and in principle as the Belmonts — 
tliat she was looked upon by the admiring multi- 
tudes as a species of rara avis. There was a de- 
gree (^ simplicity, of innate innocence in the char- 
acter of Rosalie, which at this time struck me pe- 
culiarly, as being as exti*aordinary as it was beau- 
tiful. 

I almost thought it out of nature ; for although 
at times I could detect something like gratified 
pride, still it was not as it would have been with 
others. It was with humility, and certainly with 
somewhat of indifference, that she received the 
imiversal homage which was laid at her feet. But 
I was hardly then aware of the peculiar bias of her 
mind. It was not formeil for the matter-of-fact 
business of this world ; it was of a quality too sus- 
ceptible of the finer feelings — loo exalted — to be 
much influenced by worldly vanity. 
. From the circumstances of her indisposition on 
the night of her first performance, the utmost so- 
licitude had been excited; and the out of the 
way dismal street, in which Gabriel li had taken up 
his abode, was literally thronged with carriages, all 
drawn there with the same intention — that of ma- 
king anxious inquiries after the health of the in- 
teresting debutante. Had Rosalie prized such con- 
siderations, proud might she have been, for not 
only were many of those, who thus honoured her, 
amongst the first nobility of the land, but (pen roy* 
alty itself, deigned to be interested in her behalf. 
The day after her appearance, she was too ill to be 
able to leave her bed, and her anxious friends at 
Belmont House were again disappointed in the 
hope of seeing her ; for although free permission 
had been given for Rosalie's visit to tnem, their 
parents would not hear of any of the Ladies de 
Vere going to the house of the Italian. I'here was 
nothing left, therefore, for Lady Gertnide, but to 
send Mademoiselle Kramer, in order that she might 
gain from her every particular concerning the state 
of her friend. 

However, poor actresses have not much time al- 
lowed them for the indulgence of indisposition ; 
many an aching head and heart are obliged to 
yield to the imperative call of a rehearsal ; and 
little do we think, when we witness performances, 
in which so much talent and grace are displayed, 
and which appear to flow with such apparent ease, 
what fatigue and labour brought about this perfec- 
tion \ 

On the following Saturday, Rosalie was again to 
appear in the character of *Nlnaf and, on the 
Tuasday afterwaitis, another, and more arduous 
task was assigned to her ; and Gabrielli, elated by 
her success on the previous evening, was more than 
ever ai'dent in the cause. His avarice seemed to 
become sharper, the more he was secure of gain ; 
and I saw, \Mth disgust, that his impatience could 
scarcely brook the delay of even a few hours, 
which his victim was obliged to devote to rest and 
quiet, in order to recruit her exhausted frame. 

At length, however, her rewanl was at hand ; 
and who can describe her feelings, when she found 
hei*self, once more, pressed in the arms of kind and 
constant friends ! 

1 accompanied her to Belmont House, and it was 
a joyful, though very nervous moment, for I hard- 
ly knew how hei* shattered nerves would stand such 
excessive happiness. It was, indeed, a pleasing 
sight ; and, truly, there are scenes in real life, as 
replete with dramatic effect, as any of those we see 
represented on the stage ; a striking picture might 
have beea imagiued in the reunion of two young 



girls, both so lovely and yet so different, as Lady 
Gertrude and Rosalie. 

But, I think I was most affected, by being the 
spectator of her first introduction to Lady Belmont. 
After Rosalie had been some time with the young 
ladies she turned to me, and requested I would go 
with her tothe Marchioness. 

Lady Gertrude immediately started up, offering 
to be her conductress. 

" Let me take you to her, dear Rosalie," she 
said ; ** I do not like to lose sight of you for a mo- 
ment" 

** No, dearest Lady Gertrude !" she exclaimed, 
anxiously ; " let me have a short interview with 
vour mother ; I have something to say which is for 
her private ear." 

** What ! have you secrets from me, Rosalie ?" 
exclaimed Lady Geftrude, repitMichfully. 

** No," she answered, " not one ; but my mind 
will be easier, when I have conversed with that ex- 
cellent lady a short time alone — so grant me this 
indulgence, for upon it hangs all my future happi- 



ness.' 



"Then, you must not be long," Gertrude re- 
plied, as she allowed her, reluctantly, to depart 

Lady Belmont was in her boudoir. She was 
alone, with the exce]>tion of a beautiful little boy, 
who was seated on a footstool by her side. She was 
writing, but, as we approached, she raised her eyes, 
and beheld Rosalie, whom 1 was leading by the 
hand. She really, almost started, so much was she 
struck by the loveliness that appeared before her. 

And never did Rosalie look to more advantage. 
Her colour partook of that carnation tint, whidi 
excitement always lent to her complexion. 

" Rosalie, my love," Lady Belmont exclaimed, 
<* how delighted 1 am to see you ! " and she held 
out her arms, and pressed the happy, grateful g^rl, 
in a most affectionate, cordial embrace. 

My heart swelled with pleasure in witnesang 
this interview ; and oh ! it was beautiful to behold 
that graceful, dignified-looking woman, upon whose 
stately aspect nobility was so strongly stamped, yet, 
fram whose benign countenance beamed every 
kindly, every tender feeling, as she bent, caressing- 
ly, over the humble, lowly girl, who knelt at her 
feet. She clasped the Marchioness's hand in hers, 
which she covered with fervent kisses. 

I soon withdrew, as Rosalie had begged, before 
we entered, that I would do so, but the Marchk>n- 
ess afterwards favoured me with an account of what 
had passed between them. 

<< How can 1 sufficiently express to your ladyship 
my gratitude," she said, " for all your unvaried 
kindness towards me, especially for this last indul- 
gence — permission to be where I now am." 

" My dear girl," replied Lady Belmont, affec- 
tionately raising her, and making her sit on the 
couch by her side, ** it has ever been a pleasure to 
remember you, and I rejoice to see you here ouce 
more." 

<* And it is upon this subject," replied Rosalie, 
firmly, though mournfully, " that I now wish to 
speak to your lad}'shi\>. Once more, indeed, I am 
in youf presence — within the walls of your honour- 
ed home, but, may I ask the question ? is it with 
your free-will, dear madam, or only kindly to sa- 
tisfy others, that you again admit me into the 
bosom of your family — I, who am a public actress 
-~the reputed daughter of a man from whose char- 
acter, I am too well aware, your pure mind must 
shrink ? Is it not repugnant to yoar ideas, that I 
should be even the occasional companion of yotir 
high-born innocent daughters ? I am come here, 
t.lone to beseech you to satisfy my anxiety on this 
pomt. I have lived with people whose coadaet 
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has harassed my every feeling; I have seen the 
degradation of vice ; I am exposed to its view even 
daily ; but," she added, meekly folding her hands 
upon her bosom, " thanks be to God ! — to what I 
owe to you dear lady — to Mr. Leslie, and, i may 
also say, thanks to tlie virtue which nature has im- 
planted in my heart, — 1 am still unchanged. All I 
have undei^ne, I humbly trust, has sti'engthened 
me in rectitude ; and, although I have lived in the 
atmosphere of wretchedness, it is as abhorrent to 
me— as loathing to my sight — as it would be were 
it to meet the eyes of either of those sweet beings 
I have just quitted !'* 

"But," she continued, interrupting Lady Bel- 
mont, who was about to speak, " forgive mq, for 
thus trespassing farther on your attention, but, 
perhaps, you will kindly allow me, at once, to un- 
burden the fulness of my heart, and then I will 
not again tax your forbearance. The ardent wish, 
which has haunted me by night, and has never, for 
a moment, deserted me by day ; for the realization 
of which I have panted, with a degree of anxiety, 
you, dear madam, can never imagine, who are sur- 
rounded by every earthly felicity ; this longing de- 
sire I have now attained. I have seen you all once 
more — again htfve you smiled, with affection upon 
me, and I ought to be, and am satisfied." 

But this last word was pronounced with a heavy 
deep-drawn sigh, which told how much of self-de- 
votioA — of resignation— had been necessary, to en- 
able her to utter it ; and Lady Belmont told me 
afterwards, there was something so irresistibly 
plaintive in the pathos of her voice, that she felt 
die had not ppwer to interrupt her. It was with 
difficulty she restrained her own tears. 

Rosalie continued, " I am come to you to say, 
that weighed down as I am with the excess of your 
goodness, I never will be ungrateful. I could not 
bear that your indulgence towards me, should be 
at variance with the dictates of the strict principles 
vou have laid down, with regard to your children. 
t beseech you, therefore, if ynu for a moment im- 
agine that my presence will be detrimental to 
them, either in the eyes of the censuring world, or 
in any other respect, say but the word, ray kind, 
my excellent benefactress, and your wishes shall 
be implicitly obeyed ; you may rely upon me. Far 
be it from my thoughts, that you should discontinue 
your kindness, your good will, I feel certain, I 
•hall ever retain ; your eye of protection will never 
be withdrawn from me, and although I may not 
see the hand of benevolence which is stretched 
out to befriend me, though my trial may be sore, 
it will only be of shorter duration — for as sure as 
there is a heaven to which, I in all humility as- 

rire, as certain is it that my days are numbered, 
feel it, dear lady, here,' ' she exclaimed, as she 
pressed her hand to her chest ; " there is my se- 
cret. But you weep," she continued, suddenly 
turning and perceiving that the eyes of Lady Bel- 
mont were overflowing with drops of tender symr 
pathy, " are these precious tears for me, the hon- 
oured, favoured Rosalie ? or are they tears of pity, 
forerunners of my doom ?" and again she fell on 
her knees before Lady Belmont, and hid her face 
in the folds of her garment. 

** My sweet Rosalie," at length Lady Belmont 
replied, much affected, " I cannot bear to hear you 
talk thus. Compose youi'self and listen to me. I 
will be candid and explicit. But fear not, I have 
nothing to say that can give you pain. It delights 
me to hear you speak so sensibly, to find that your 
mind is replete with principles so just, so proper. 
I feel that I can rely upon you at once, and when 
you are with us, I shall think of you, only as the 
5 



Rosalie of Fairbourne ; I shall forget the other 
character, which you are obliged to personify. I 
have heard from Mr. Leslie, how nobly, how beau- 
tifully you have conducted yourself through the 
various trials under which you have been placed ; 
I admire, I honour you for it. I have only one 
thing to add," continued the Marchioness, with 
some slight hesitation, " Rosalie, you must be aware 
of your great attractions, therefore, you must take 
care not to bewitch the senses of ray wild Henry. 
I see you have JEilready raade a conquest of one of 
my sons," and she smiled as she looked at the 
little Algernon, who during this conversation, had 
been watching the countenance of Rosalie, with his 
sweet intelligent eyes ; by degi'ees he had crept 
closer and closer to her, and at length having fairly 
nestled himself upon her knees,and thrown one of his 
arms around her neck, he looked up into her tear- 
ful face with an expression, in which curiosity and 
kindly sympathy were mingled. Her sweetness and 
loveliness hi^d attracted even his infantine heart. 

The last words of Lady Belmont had assailed 
the heart of Rosalie with many varied feelings. 
There was much of joy, of gratification amongst 
the crowd of sensations which were overpowering 
her. But no bliss in this world is without its alloy ; 
in what the Marchioness had said, there was one 
allusion, that stung her with a pang of remorse. 
She felt she had exalted hei-self too highly in the 
opinion of her patroness, that she had not laid bare 
to her, the whole secrets of her heart ; but as she 
hid her blushing face amidst the clusterine^ curls, 
which grew in such profusion on the fair head of 
the sweet child, and whilst she pressed him fondly 
to her bosom, she mentally breathed a vow that 
all her presumptuous, though fondly cherished 
thoughts and feelings, should be immolated at the 
shrine of her gratitude. She would tear the be- 
loved idol from her heart, though by this deed, she 
would leave it, bleeding — hopeless; but so she re- 
solved, and Rosalie's spirit was firm, her self-devo- 
tion perfect. 

At this period of the interview, they were inter- 
rupted. The door was quickly opened, and now 
was the trial of her fortitude, her self-pomession. 
A countenance presented itself to her view, it was 
no other than that of Fitz Ernest, who, having 
heard that Rosalie was with his mother, at once 
determined to seek her. He was followed by Ger- 
trude, who thought she had been quite long enough 
separated from her friend. 

Rosalie moved not-spoke not. She only held 
the little Algernon closer in her arms. She felt 
her courage failing ; the moment of enthusiasm 
was past, and with a countenance, pale as death, 
she at length lilled up her head from the silken 
bed, on which she had laid her cheek, to receive 
with some semblance of composure, the warm, the 
affectionate greeting of Fitz-Ernest ; but she had 
not power to utter a sentence. She was only able 
to raise her eyes for a moment, to take her last 
look of love, mr,from that instant all must change ! 
And then again she bent over the boy, and prayed 
for support, for strength ; the spirit may pray when 
no words are spoken, and the only hope which sus- 
tains the wretched, is the blessed idea, that our 
merciful Father hears the groan of the labouring 
heart which no words can utter. 

I had by this time joined the party. There was 
a brief pause in the conversation $ each seemed ab- 
sorbed with some feeling which made him silent. 
Lady Belmont was looking with a mother's eye 
upon the sweet picture which Rosalie and her dar-. 
ling boy at that moment represented ; it might 
have been compared to an animated likeness of 
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some of the beautiful designs of the Madonna and 
child. A sunbeam from the window had fallen 
upon the two figures, and threw a rich tint of 
colouring over them, which rendered the effect 
most striking. 

The feelings which agitated Fitz-Emest and 
paled his cheek were, perhaps, of a very varied na- 
ture. They were not agreeable certainly, for a 
gloom over-shadowed his countenance. Perchance 
he thought of his plighted vows, and his heart 
smote him for his want of allegiance to her, who 
had a right to claim his every thought ; he might 
have been thinking with regret, of the claims which 
in honour bound him to another. 

Lady Gertrude did not allow the silence long to 
continue ; she said, *' Mamma, what have you been 
doing to Rosalie ? she is looking so melancholy, so 
pale. Dear Algy," she continued, " you are tiling 
Rosalie ; come to Gertrude.* ' And she endeavoui*- 
ed to take the child into her own arms; but there 
seemed to be a mutual sympathy, suddenly raised 
in the bosoms of these two new acquaintances, for 
the child appeared loth to leave Rosalie, and said : 

** I don't tire you, pretty lady, do I ?" She loves 
roe, Gertrude, very much, I'm sure, and I love her, 
and Algy will try to make her happy, and not so 
sad;" and the little fellow kissed her, and again 
looked with much sensibility into the countenance 
of Rosalie. 

"Rosalie," said Lady Belmont, speakmg cheer- 
fully, anxious to re-assure her voung friend, about 
whom there was a deg^e of irresistible charm 
which influenced eveiy 6ne in a most extraordinary 
and powerful manner, and which had wrought its 
spell already upon the Marchioness, " Fitz-Emest 
and Gertrude have a great deal to tell you, many 
confessions to make, and new friends, to whom 
they will be desirous to introduce you." 

"Oh, mamma!" said Gertrude, smiling and 
blushing ; " do you think I could be an hour in 
Rosalie's society, without letting her into all my 
secrets ; she has already heard my little history, 
but Fitz-Ernest has his to relate.'* 

Rosalie started, perceptibly, and t saw that there 
was a glance of eagerness in her eyes, as she 
quickly . turned them, for a moment, on Fitz- 
Ernest, who coloured violently, and began to busy 
himself in looking over some books that lay upon 
the table ; but he spoke not a woixl. 

I felt that this was a very nervous moment, and 
would have given worlds to change the subject, but 
Lady Belmont seemed determined to pursue it, and 
continued ! — " Yes, indeed, Rosalie, we shall be all 
gainers ; you will have new and kind friends, and I 
shall acquire the addition of another delightful son 
and daughter. I see, Fitz-Emest leaves it to me 
to tell his tale. We are to have a double mar- 
riage ; he is to be united to the Lady Constance 
Delaval, and she is a choice worthy of our most 
fond affection." 

Fitz-Ernest still remained silent; he seemed 
quite absorbed in the contemplation of the prints 
before him ; but he now started up suddenly, and 
approaching the window, said, in a hurried tone of 
voice, "I must go for a moment, and give some 
directions to my servant," and immediately left 
the room. 

No one knew, but myself, what was ])assing in 
his mind. Alas ! I felt many of my sad forebod- 
ings likely to be realized, and then I looked at 
Rosalie; but, again, her face was hid from my 
view, she was still bending over the child, and her 
dark hair fell over, and shaded her countenance. 
Fortunately, we were interrupted by the entrance 
of others, and when she turned towards me, she 
was composed, though very pale. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

This ought to have been a smiling season to Ro- 
salie, for kindness and encouragement were show- 
ered upon her from all sides. It was not &om one, 
alone, of the Belmont family ; every member of it 
seemed to vie with each other in the demonstra- 
tions of their affection and interest, from the head 
of the house, the good Marquis — ^to the least, 
though not less favoured of the party, the lovely 
little Algernon. 

And Rosalie's heart did swell with gratitude, 
and a feeling of comfort — of security — soothed, 
and gave a more healthful tone to her mind. She 
felt an elevation of spirit within her: — like a flower 
that had been blighted and half broken, by the 
ravaging effects of an east wind, and which, by de- 
grees, raises its drooping head, softened by the 
mild drops of a refreshing shower, and warmed 
into life by the sunbeam, so were Rosalie's crushed 
affections brightened into something like happi- 
ness, by that genial glow which benevolence and 
sympathy impart to the aching heart. But, still, 
where can we look for unmeasured felicity ? Not 
in this world of uncertainty, of disappointment. 

In the midst of all this newly recovered eorofort, 
the heart of our heroine was not without its pangs; 
there was one thorn rankling in it, which pressed, 
even deeper, into the wound. ** The heart, alone, 
knoweth its own bitterness." It is one of those in- 
scrutable mysteries of nature, which, to our eyes, 
are impenetrable, the interests that the sonl has of 
its own, which are of a nature so totally distinct 
from those of the body. But, so it is ; and it is as 
liable to disease, and to wounds as agonizing, as any 
of those to which the corporeal frame is subject, 
and often, far more grievous are the pangs which 
from thence proceed ; for, if the disease which ran- 
kles in the heart — if that which should sustain the 
sufferer only serves to irritate and torment — to 
what quarter can the afflicted look for relief, or to 
what medicine apply ? The dart is fixed in the 
breast, but there is no possibility of extracting it 

The professional career of Rosalie was most bril- 
liant at this period. The countenance she re- 
ceived from the Belmont family, so unqualified and 
unlimited, rendered her still more conspicuous and 
interesting in the eyes of the world. I, a silent, 
though observant spectator of all that was passing, 
could not help feeling a little amused at seeing all 
Lady Belmont's scruples melt into air under the 
influence of the magical charm which my protegee 
seemed to exercise over all their senses ; and, per- 
haps, nothing so completely laid hold of the heart 
of the mother, as the excessive affection and ten- 
derness, which Rosalie evinced towards the youth- 
ful Algernon. ^ He, certainly, was a charming 
child, and, added to his being the youngest of the 
family, which, very often, creates a peculiar feeling 
of love in the heart of a parent, he was a most fra- 
p^ile, delicate being, and precocious, to a degree, in 
mtellect, which rendered all those* who were so 
intensely interested about him fearfully anxious. 
He seemed too beautiful^ — too highly gifted, for a 
long existence in this world — too etherial for any 
place but heaven .' 

" Oh, boy ! of such as thou art oflenest made 
Earth's fragile idols ; like a tender flower. 
Mo strength in all thy freshness — ^prone to fade. 
And, bending weakly to the thunder-shower. 
Still, round the loved, thy heart found force to bind. 
And clung, like woodbine shaken in the wind." 

There was more than one charm that bound him 
in attraction to Rosalie. She could trace a most 
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striking likeness in him to Fitz-^rnest Not only 
in feature did he resemble him, but the expression 
of his countenance in all his little actions, recalled 
to her constantly, the idea of his brother. It vas 
quite extraordinary to witness the spell which 
seemed to influence bodi these young beings. The 
indulged boy, whose every wish was a command to 
his doating anxious parents, appeared at once to 
have fixed all his love upon Rosalie. He was al- 
ways asking for her, and when she was in the 
house, could never be prevailed upon to leave her; 
if she would only sing to him, the effect it pro- 
duced upon the child was really surprising. The 
little fellow was rapt, enchanted, and would evince 
a sensibility, very uncommon at his young age. 

All this was very bewitching to the parents. 
Many of my readers may, perchance, be able to 
enter into the weakness of a mother's heart ; and 
oftentimes did Lady Belmont softly lead the Mar- 
quis into the room where Rosalie was seated, un- 
conscious that she was observed, with the sweet 
delicate looking child, half sleeping on her knee ; 
whilst she sung to him in a subdued tone with that 
voice of unsurpassed loveliness, some long remem- 
bered ditty, once a favourite amongst the children 
at Belmont Abbey. It is easy to imagine that 
when the doating parents beheld this interesting 
picture, their hearts inclined towards the young 
girl, with admiration and love, and that they shut 
their eyes against any impediment, which reason 
might have suggested as wise and necessary pre- 
caution. As far as regarded their sons, they felt 
quite at ease about Fitz-Ernest. His engae^ement 
was his safeguard. Not for a moment did the idea 
of any obstruction to its completion enter their 
imagination ; and when they thought of Lord 
Henrv, the only other son who was grown up — 
and tiie Marquis and Marchioness did sometimes 
talk over the subject — they quicklv stifled every 
little feeling of prudence, which might have pre- 
sented itself to their minds, by recollecting that his 
nature was too volage for any serious fancy ; and 
they had too great a reliance upon Rosalie's con- 
scientious rectitude, to think that she would en- 
courage attentions from him, should they assume a 
character different from the intercourse which 
had so long subsisted between them. Having thus 
satisfied themselves, Lord and Lady Belmont, 
whose only fault— could it be thus termed — was 
that of indulging, to the utmost excess, their chil- 
dren, whom they idolized, allowed matters to take 
their course ; and Rosalie spent all the time she 
could spare from her laborious musical avocations, 
at Belmont House. 

I watched all this with great anxiety, for 1 had a 
presentiment that all would not go on well. And 
oh ! what a dreadful feeling is self-reproach I At 
this moment I still feel its stings rankling in my 
heart. I ought to have spoken out, and not to 
have allowed matters thus to proceed, for I guessed 
it all. I saw that there was torture in many 
hearts, there was a cross play going forward, which 
was working evils for all ; I saw that Fitz-Ernest 
was unhappy, unsettled. It was a constant warring 
between principle, honour, diU^, and evident incli- 
nation, and I know that he suffered deeply, during 
this period of infatuation, or fascination — ^by either 
name, I may designate it. 

He felt himself bound by every tie to Lady Con- 
stance. The fair fame of his illustrious family was 
eoncerne«l in his fulfllling honourably his engage- 
ment. He was perfectly aware that the heart of 
one of the most amiable of human beings was de- 



countenance, which he felt but too truly was 
changed in its aspect, when he now addressed her.. 
He was perfectly aware of the alteration, and 
although unable to command himself, he despised 
and deplored the weakness of his heart. However 
deprecating his own folly, still he continued spell- 
bound. He was hugging chains to his heart, which 
he felt were destruction, and in his present state or 
feelings, he had not even the consolation uf pour- 
ing forth his embarrassing — his toituring thoughts;, 
they must be stifled in secret ; the slave of passion 
can unbosom himself to no friend, for instead of 
sympathy, what can he expect, save reproach or at 
best, contemptuous pity ! . 

Fitz-Ernest 's feelings, at this moment, were all 
at variance with each other — a strange mixture of 
contrariety. He was passionately enamoured of 
Rosalie — but still, strange to say, through all this 
maze of passion, there were sentiments towards- 
Lady Constance, which lingered and hovered be- 
fore his view. He could not forget her many ex- 
cellencies, above all, her devoted love towards him- 
self. And then he remembered, with grief, the 
anxious desire of his parents — whose wishes hither- 
to had been his dearest law — that this union should 
take place. 

And Fitz-Ernest was not free from a degree of 
worldly pride. He had been educated with the 
strictest notions as to what was due to his rank and 
station in life *, and he, the head of the family, was 
he not imperatively called upon to support its dig- 
nity ? How could that be better accomplished 
than by a marriage with the high-born Constance,, 
that charming accomplished cirl, formed by nature" 
and education for the exaltea station in which she 
moved, and by every feminine attraction so calcu- * 
lated to render a husband happy. 

Man is an extraordinary being. Passions, when 
they seize upon the mind, conquer and overpower 
him ; the balance of his soul is lost, he is no longer- 
his own master; he may be sensible of the wound, 
he may deplore it; but if that integrity of purpose,, 
which ever before had strengthened him, is en- 
feebled and broken, if that to which he had re- 
course for the cure of other sorrows, has become 
the afflicted part, this, in the strictest sense, in- 
deed, is the heart's own bitterness, from which it 
not in the power of any external circumstance 
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whatever to afford it relief. And true it is, that 
punishment always follows closely upon the foot- 
steps of error. The agony of mind which Fitz- 
Ernest suffered, was retribution itself. 

That excellent Lady Constance ! It must ever 
be with respect and admiration, that 1 recall the 
remembrance of the manner in which she con- 
ducted herself throughout this most trying season. 
Perhaps I alone, amongst the party, was aware how 
much she felt, and how nobly, but with what femi- 
nine deKcacy, she regulated her demeanour. 

All the rest of the Belmont party seemed, with 
one accord, bewitched by Rosalie ; her beauty — her 
music — the romance with which they invested her, 
besides that extraordinary charm, which she cer- 
tainly possessed in a manner hardly to be imagined, 
and the shrinking, humble, modest demeanour, 
with which she gratefully — almost revei^entially re- 
ceived the kindness that was heaped upon her, was 
assuredly very beautiful — very attractive. I was 
curious to see what line of conduct Lady Constance 
would pursue towards her. She had been absent 
from London, with the Earl her father, during the 
fortnight that succeeded Rosalie's debut, and I 
awaited her return with much anxiety. It chanced 
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\y, the feelings that were passing in both their 
minds. 

The morning after her return from the country, 
Lady Constance, as was her wont, at an early hour, 
was in Lady Gertrude's sitting room ; Rosalie hav- 
ing obtained a holiday, was passing the whole day 
at Belmont house ; she was at that moment in the 
nursery with the little Lord Algernon, who was 
slightly indisposed. 

Lady Gertrude, after the first salutations were 
^ssed, exclaimed, addressing herself to her friend, 
** Now, Constance, I will really go and bring that 
tiresome Rosalie to you. I have a good excuse for 
-drawing her fi'om the nursery, from whence I have 
not yet been able to move her; that darling little 
. exigeant Algernon entirely engrosses her ; but I 
shall g:o and tell her that you want to see her, and 
•then ^e must come, bon gre mat gre." 

" Oh pray do not make me disagreeable to her," 
Constance replied quickly ; " don't, Gertrude, make 
her come against her inclination." 

I thought these words were uttered in a tone less 
aoft than usual, but I might be mistaken. Howev- 
er, Gertrude was off like a dart, and when she left 
the room. Lady Constance was silent ; but I saw 
that she looked ner\t)us and restless — that her eyes 
wandered to tfee door, whilst she listened with im- 
patience for every approaching footstep. 

I went to the window with the newspaper, and 
concealed by the hanging drapery of the curtain, I 
seated myself; but interested as I was in this scene, 
it may be imagined that I could not help watching 
the countenance of the fair being who had now, 
most certainly, a trial to encounter. 

How would she meet Rosalie f 
, If ever her kind, her benevolent heart had cher- 
ished feelings of dislike, distrust, and I may almost 
say envy, these passions, so ungenial to such a mind 
«s hers, had been engendered — not only by the 
idea, but by the appearance of our poor can^a^n'c^. 
She shrunk from the idea of the nearer contempla- 
tion of beauty — of fascination which she felt — and 
I fear too truly — had ecHpsed, and thrown into the 
shade, her own mild graces. The woman's heart 
was mortified, her warm affections damped by cold- 
ness of manner from the idol of her heart, which 
she attributed to the more powerful attractions of 
another ; can it be wondered that her very soul re- 
eoiled at the idea of finding herself face to face 
with her rival, forced to hold out to her the hand 
of friendshiji ? this, she thought, would be worse 
than hypocrisy ; and Constance almost trembled as 
the door opened, and Lady Gertrude entered, 
leading the object of her meditations by the hand. 
For my part, I started with dismay when I looked 
at Rosalie — so ghastly was her countenance. 

But Gertrude, without observing this, led her at 
once to Lady Constance, saying, " Here, Constance , 
I have brought you our Rosalie, and I mu^t leave 
her with you for a few minutes, whilst yoU make 
your acquaintance, for I have promised to return to 
Algernon, who is outrageous at being left ;" and as 
she spoke she placed Rosalie's hand within that of 
her friend ; " you must promise to love her and 
value her as we do," and so saying she tripped 
away. Constance, whose eyes had been steadily 
averted, now, for the first time, looked at the poor 
girl. Her face, generally so p^le, was flushed, her 
first glance was cold, but it was curious to observe, 
how, in a moment, her countenance softened, when 
Rosalie, with that gracefulness'which, I believe, be- 
longed solely to herself, (for never, never have I seen 
any thing like it,) bent over the hand of Lady Con- 
stance which she pressed to her lips ; by this ac- 
tion her countenance was completely concealed, 
but there was, in the fervent pressure, in the hum- 



ble beseeching manner, that which expressed far 
more than words could have conveyed. It was, at 
once, an appeal to the 'generous heart whose kind- 
ness it supplicated, and the effect it produced on 
Constance was instantaneous; she could almost for^ 
give her for being the object of admiration, of such 
pity — even to Fitz-Emest. 

she raised her, spoke words of kindness, and 
then the large eyes of Rosalie turned and fixed 
themselves, with a long and scrutinizing glance, 
upon the couijitenance of the noble young lady, 
which certainly never appeared to more advantage, 
for its expression was animated by feelings so beau- 
tiful in themselves, that they radiated the features 
from whence they beamed. 

Rosalie gazed so long — so intently upon her, that 
the eyes of Constance sunk abashed ; perceivingit, 
she spoke, and the tones of her voice were low and 
musical. 

" Lady, forgive roe, but I have long wished to 
look upon you, and oh, how satisfied, how thankful 
I feel, and she raised her eyes in silent gratittide. 
*<You must be aware how much I owe to Lord 
Fitz-Ernest," this name she pronounced with 
clearness, and with a degree of firmness I should 
hardly have expected. " He is about to be married 
— ^you little imagine how fervently 1 have prayed, 
that she who is to be his bride might be deserving 
of such a destiny. I have now seen you, I have 
looked into your countenance, and there I discover 
the impress of every thing that is good — ^is excel- 
lent, and I am contented, and I may hope that, in 
future days, long after I am gone, when the recol- 
lection of' Rosalie has left no other trace, but that 
of the impi^ssion caused by a sad dream, my kind 
benefactor will be happy, blest in the affections of 
one noble as himself, gentle and excellent." 

Tears rose in the eyes of Lady Constance, but a 
smile, a gleam of satisfaction, seemed to illumine 
her countenance with new-born confidence ; she 
placed an arm softly round the waist of Rosalie, 
and pressed her lips upon her forehead. It was at 
once the kiss of awakened affection, forgiveness, 
and gratitude. 

It was too much for the o^rcharged feelings of 
Rosalie. She disengaged herself from the embrace, 
and kneeling at the feet of her noble rival, all the 
agitated emotions of her heart appeared to burst 
forth — she wept aloud. 

At this moment the door opened, and Fitz-Er- 
nest entered. On viewing the scene before him, he 
stood transfixed — surprised — dismayed. He turned 
pale as death, as with a bewildered eye he gazed 
upon the two fair girls. 

I saw in a moment what embarrassing conse- 
quences would arise from the scene, and coming 
forward, I hastily said, ** Fitz-Emest, Rosalie has 
been, for the first time, presented to Lady Con- 
stance, and the kijfid manner in which she received 
her has much affected her ; her nerves and spirits 
are so very weak, and so easily excited." 

A brief, but painful pause succeeded, but in an- 
other instant Fitz-Ernest had lifted Rosalie from 
the position she had taken, and'Supportingher ten- 
derly in his arms, exclaimed in accents which con- 
veyed to the ear most plainly how much he felt, 
" Dearest, sweetest Rosalie, why do I find you 
thus ? do not agonize me, by shedding those tears." 
Too truly did his manner evince the impassioned 
state of his feelings. 

And Lady Constance ; I see her now, in my 
mind's eye ; with a heightened colour, she sat, her 
bosom heaving with the wounded feelings that were 
throbbing in her breast ; and wholly was she dis- 
regarded at that moment by her affianced lord. 

She saw him press in his arms the beautiful girl 
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'Who, slie so long imagined, had been her rival in 
his affections. It seemed, at once, the destruction 
of every long-cherished hope, the ice-bolt that 
vas to turn her heart to stone ; and the roses faded 
from her cheek, and left her paler than before. 

This distressing scene was not of long duration. 
Only for a short moment did Rosalie's self-posses- 
sion leave her ; for one short moment, alone, did 
she indulge in felicity, which she knew was not for 
her tot taste ; and warmly did she excite my admi- 
ration, as well as my surprise, by the extraordinary 
tact and sensible manner in which she extricated 
herself from this very embarrassing position. Cre- 
ditable was it, indeed, to her in every way. 

"Whether she read in the countenance of Lady 
Constance what was passing so painfully, in her 
mind, or, by the quick perception of the female 
heart, the real state of the case presented itself to 
her, I know not ; but I remember that she looked 
with a penetrating eye upon the young lady, and 
then, starting forward, seized her hand, and placing 
it within that of Fitz-Ernest, who, I fear, but too 
passively received it, said, in a voice trembling with 
emotion : " Believe me, this is as I have wished — 
have prayed — that I might see you ; with every 
hope, with every anticipation of happiness within 
your grasp. To witness the felicity of those I love 
is the only joy to which I have ever dared to as- 
pire. Endeavour to obtain for me. Lord Fitz-Er- 
nest, the friendship of that sweet young lady, and 
you will indeed, have richly added to all I have 
before received in kindness from you." 

These words restored Fitz-Ernest's scattered 
senses ; they were spoken with earnestness, and 
directed his attention, for the first time, towards 
Lady Constance 5 the remembrance of all he owed 
to her — his situation — his engagement, rushed to 
his mind ; he turned his eyes upon her, and his 
heart smote him with the pang of self-reproach, 
when he perceived the air of deep dejection which 
had spread itself over her countenance ; and when 
she sorrowfully, though mildly, said— " Rosalie, 
you ask for my friendship, and you shall have it ; 
but I think that you are far richer in friends — in 
the warm attachment of others — than I, from 
nrhom you solicit kindness.** There was a sadness, 
a depth of feeling, in the tone of her voice, which 
rang reproachfully upon the ear of Fitz-Ernest. 

I saw how fearfully his heart was torn by con- 
tending emotions — how many varied passions were 
striving inwardly for the mastery. I felt that it 
was incumbent upon me to put an immediate end 
to the scene, and endeavoured, by mingling in the 
conversation, and imperatively changing it to come 
to the relief of the agitated trio. 

A gloom and restraint, however, hung over us 
all, and I breathed much more freely, when the en- 
trance of some of the lively young people termi- 
nated an interview fraught with so much discomfort 
to all. 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 

The present position of Rosalie, was undoubtedly 
in all ways, much in her favour ; and even Gabri- 
elli, who, in the first instance had dreaded her in- 
timacy with these great people, began, not only to 
perceive, but to reap the advantages which were 
daily arising from it. Her success at the Opera 
was so unqualified that, at private concerts, her 
presence was now constantly sought ; and no sum 
that the avaricious Italian could ask, was thought 
too exorbitant to secure the attendance of such a 
star. As a master, Gabrielli was more than ever 



coveted ; for the well-known patronage of this res- 
pected and noble family, and the modest deport- 
ment, added to the musical i>erfection of his pupil, 
very much enhanced his credit in the eyes of the 
admiring public. 

Gabrielli now thought it prudent to remove from 
his disreputable lodgings, to some in a more con- 
spicuous and eligible situation. This was a source 
of rejoicing to Rosalie, as the change to the airy 
cheerful apartments of their new abode, she trust- 
ed might improve the health and spirits of her still 
suffering mother. 

This poor woman lingered on with little or no 
chance of recoveiy. But there are positions in this 
world, which very much alleviate the pangs, and 
lighten the idea of gloom which encompasses the 
expectation of death. To her the world afforded 
but few and scanty gleams of sunshine. The. pre- 
sent was full of anxiety and misery, and, as she 
looked towards the future, all seemed dark and 
cheerless. Self reproach was one of her sharpest 
stings ; the torture of her disease could scarcely be 
more insupportable than the agony caused by the 
self-accusing feeling which ever presented itself to 
her mind. 

However, affliction had performed its blessed 
work of reformation, and, with heartfelt satisfac- 
tion, I found from my almost daily conversations 
with her, that her sufferings here, were fitting her 
to quit this world, with her spirit purified and ele- 
vated beyond the things of this life. 

But it was natural that she should be full of so- 
licitude for her daughter. Had it not been for this 
one anxious tie, racked, as she was, with torturing 
pain, totally neglected by her husband, and know- 
ing too well the character of the man in whose 
power she had placed her child, she would gladly 
have hailed the moment of her dissolution. But 
this knowledge made her wish to linger, even in 
sorrow and anguish ; for with shuddering dread she 
thought of Gabrielli and his sister, who, she 
knew too well, would not scruple to barter her for 
gold. 

Johnson had alarmed the unfortunate woman by 
rather incautiously communicating her suspicions, 
that Sir PVancis Somervdle's views were encour- 
aged by her husband. Scarcely a day elapsed but 
some mark of his attention was shown to the fami- 
ly. He was profuse in his civilities and presents to 
Gabrielli and Myrtilla ; and towards Rosalie, with 
more tact and delicacy, he assiduously endeavoured 
to evince his anxiety to please. Beautiful flowers 
were daily sent to her, new publications, and once 
did he presume to offer her a most valuable set of 
ornaments — ^but she was peremptory in her refusal 
. — although by it she brought upon herself the un- 
disguised rage of Gabrielli. 

The idea of Sir Francis was always assimilated, 
in her mind, with that of insult and humiliation. 
What I had hinted to her upon the subject, had 
made even a deeper impression than I either ex- 
pected or intended ; and much as she was with the 
Belmont family, there was a feeling which pre- 
vented her alluding, in any way, to her acquaint- 
ance with the Baronet. As I have often before 
said, her pei'ceptions were clear and quick-sighted, 
and she felt that she should be disparaging herself 
in the eyes of those from whom she so much cov- 
eted consideration, should they imagine that, un- 
der her present circumstances, she was even ac- 
quainted with a man whose character was so little 
respected by the family. 

Her manner towards him, when they met, and 
that, through the machinations of Gabrielli, fre- 
quently occurred, was cold and repulsive, a very 
great contrast to the empi'eaaement he evinced to- 
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wards her, and had Rosalie not been of a most pecu- 
liar temperament, and almost, I may say, unnatu- 
rally free from vanity, it must have somewhat 
toache<l her, to witness the devoted respect, the ad* 
miring attention which he would gladly have paid 
her. 

And truly Somerville was completely captivated 
— entangled in the snare, which he had ever so 
successfully laid out for others. He was struggling 
in the chains, and she whom he fain would have 
made his captive was free, and looked upon him with 
scorn — with the cold eye of distrust. AH his form- 
er intrigues had cost him but little trouble ; he had 
only to say he loved, and was but too certain to be 
loved in return. His good looks — his position in 
life, and ready flowing wealth, had been like wands 
of enchantment But in the present case, strange 
to say, he saw little chance of success. 

This beautiful girl, with all the disadvantages of 
her situation — an Opera singer — living under the 
protection of a man who, although he staled him- 
self, by law, her father — was totally devoid of prin- 
ciple, and whose services might be bought. 

And then the woman Myrtilla ! In any other 
case, her disreputable character might have for- 
warded his views. But, notwithstanding all these 
obstacles, the young girl seemed as impenetrable — 
as inaccessible, as if she had been encircled by a 
band of fire. 

There was a dignity in her own demeanour, 
which alone would have distanced presumptuous 
freedom ; but added to this, how powerful was the 
countenance which she received from the Belmont 
famjly ! 

All this was very discouraging ; he was disap- 
pointed — provoked ; but he would not despair. No, 
the prize was well worth the struggle. Could it be 

gossible, that she would long look coldlv upon him ? 
elf-approbation came to his relief. iHe thought, 
with confidence, upon his numerous advantages. 

Little did Sir JFrancis reflect, when he thus 
sought only the fulfilment of his vicious desires, 
that it was possible he might awake the sleeping 
thunder, and bring it down from heaven on his un- 
expecting head. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

It was at a concert given by their Majesties at 
the palace of St. James, that Sir Francis had an op- 
portunity of again seeing Rosalie. He was stand- 
ing leaning against a wall, with his arm folded, 
and his eyes intently fixed upon the beautiful 
singer. 

She was sitting in the midst of a group of other 
professors. There was a distinguished look perva- 
ding her whole bearing which singled her out, in a 
most extraordinary manner from the rest, and was 
strangely at variance with her position. 

Her dress was, as usual, simple and unostenta- 
tious. She interfered very little in its arrangement, 
she was only scrupulous as to the colour, which was 
white. 

However, to do honour to the illustrious persons 
before whom she was to appear, her attire consist- 
ed of more costly materials than she usually wore. 
A rich white satin had been chosen for her, but she 
had no other oi*nament but the choicest bouquet of 
flowers — the gift of Arturo. 

With flowers she was always most plentifully 
supplied. Her fondness for them was well known 
to all those who wished to gratify her, and her 
friends seemed to vie with each other in their anx- 
iety to indulge this fancy. 



But she did not dare to wear any bouquet in pub* 
lie, save that provided for her by the young Italian*. 
She knew that if 8>he were to put his aside for any 
other, it would go near to break his heart. 

Indeed it seemed to be his only remaining plea- 
sure — the only gleam of sunshine that appeared to 
illuminate for a moment his sad countenance, when 
he brought the flowers to her door every morning, 
and sometimes was permitted, with his own hands, 
to offer them. 

He watched her smile when she received his gift 
—drank in with delight her every word of thanks 
— her looks of pleasure — ^then for a moment did bis 
eyes become brilliant — his pale face glow with a 
shade of colour. 

Dear youth ! it was very interesting, but sad, to 
watch that speaking countenance ; it told a tale at 
once of emotions too strong — too overpowering for 
his peace of mind. 

Gabrielli, upon whom the success of all his un- 
dertakings produced a degree of good humour, had 
become less strict in his prohibition of Arturo's vi- , 
sits to Rosalie ; and owing also in a great measure 
to the professional duty which rendered -it necessa« 
ry that they should meet, their intei-views now 
more frequently occurred. 

This would have been a real source of pleasure 
to Rosalie, for truly did she feel a sister's love to- 
wards Aituro ; but there was in his manner that 
which somewhat checked the demonstration of half 
the affection she felt for him. She was obliged to 
watch, with a cautious eye, to weigh every word, 
lest she should say too much or too little, so great 
was his sensitiveness, and so nervous did she feel 
whilst in his presence. 

He was looking dreadfully ill, pale, haggard, his 
eyes hollow, but with a fierce, suspicious glance, 
often flashing from them, which it pained me to 
observe. 

Unfortunate young man ! His love was becom- 
ing stronger, and the more impetuously did it bum. 
as day by day he felt that it became more and more 
hopeless ; and I saw with fear, in his raLanner, a 
kind of jealous tenacity, with which he watched 
Rosalie, his eyes never leaving her, but to fix them- 
selves upon those who presumed to regard her with 
looks of peculiar interest I always felt a shud- 
dering misgiving when I ventured to think how all 
this might termmate ; and what strengthened my 
dread was the circumstance of the great change in 
his temper and bearing. 

He was in no state to endure being reasoned 
with. If I spoke to him as I used to do, he appear- 
ed impatient, and would waive me off^, saying* 
"Leave me, leave me; I am a doomed wretch. 
Waste not your words, precious as they may be, 
on me." 

Rosalie^ who would have done much to serve 
him, with the tenderest regard to his feelings, 
would not for the world have hazarded the risk of 
paining him, by substituting for his offering any of 
the more splendid flowers which the care of those 
who wished to please her, so amply provided ; and 
it was with mournful pleasure, which she well knew 
how to read, that he saw her decorated in these his 
gifts, a white rose perhaps vieing with the white- 
ness of her fair bosom. 

A.nd oh ! it was ecstasy when he saw her in- 
hale the sweet perfume of the blossoms she held in 
her hand ! It was to him, at least, she owed that 
one gratification ; and, to the love-sick boy, this 
idea, trifling as it was, might claim the name of 

joy! 

On the evening of the conceit, Arturo was also 
included amongst the performers. Indeed, he was 
generally engaged to sing with Rosalie, as their 
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voices were never heard to such full pertection as 
Avhen united. There was something peculiarly ta- 
king to the public in their appearance t(^ether. 

Strange to say, there was a degree of likeness 
between them. There was a foreign cast in the 
countenance of Rosalie, her eyes and hair were so 
dark, thev scarcely partook of that style so peculiar 
to English beauty. They might easily have been 
taken for brother and sister ; and this created a 
species of stage effect which Gabrielli thought it an 
advantage to keep up. 

Arturo, as usual, took a position as near Rosalie 
as possible, in order that he might command a view 
of her countenance, upon the ^contemplation of 
which he was luxuriating, with a species of feeling 
almost amounting to happiness, when, on raising his 
eyes, by chance they encountered those of Sir 
Francis, feasting in the same direction. 

This sight must have been like a stroke of elec- 
tricity to the impetuous youth, and Rosalie who 
perceived the effect it produced upon him, told me 
that she was greatly alarmed when she saw the 
frightful expression which convulsed his features. 
She feared that he would dart forward and commit 
some terrible act. All that was in her power then 
to do, was to call him to her, and by talking to 
him, and soothing him, by praising the flowers, and 
reverting to the subject of their duet endeavour to 
alter the course uf his ideas. But she dwelt very 
much upon the terror that his conduct had occa- 
sioned her, and asked my advice as to what was 
best to be done. She said that really fear for what 
he might do, sometimes made her so nervous that 
she could scarcely perform her allotted taik. 

This evening was a very triumphant one to Ro- 
salie, and had her feelings been unmixed she might 
have left this royal abode, proud and happy. 

Most flattering, indeed, was the applause and con- 
sideration she received from all. 

Immediately on the entrance of the Belmont 
family, who were the invited guests of their royal 
host, Lady Gertrude endeavoured to gain, as soon 
as etiquette would permit, the nearest possible 
place by the orchestra ; and it was not long before 
she managed to draw Rosalie towards her. 

Her performance was never more perfect, for 
she was at that ntoment comparatively happv* She 
had a delightful motive to excite her to excellence. 
Her reward she saw before her, in the smiles of 
delight of those she most cared to gi*atify ; and not 
all the rapture with which her talent was greeted 
by the numei*ous and august assembly, no congra- 
tulation dwelt upon her car, save that of the whis- 
pered eulogiums of her friends. 

However, a distinguished honour awaited hef*. 
The very interesting appeaittnce of the young sing- 
er, added to the splendour of her voice, had crea- 
ted a vivid impression on the sovei*eign lady in 
whose presence she stood. 

Lady Belmont was seated by the side of the 
Queen, and watched with much satisfaction the ef- 
fect which hep protegee had produced. 

There was a plaintive expression in Rosalie's 
voice, which went direct to the hearts of all those 
who listened to her, and her Majesty was visibly 
affected by it. Certainly, the pathetic notes poui*- 
ed forth in such rich melody iroro one so young, 
so very lovely, much enhanced the beauty of the 
performance. 

When the song was ended. Lady Belmont saw 
her son Henry, who had been standing near the 
piano-forte, hanging entranced upon every note of 
sweetness which fell from her lips, appi*oach Rosa 



Her Majesty, who was also following with her 
eyes the movements of our heroine, turned to the 
Marchioness with rather an air of surprise at the 
intimacy which she saw existed between her fami* 
ly and the cantatrice. 

This gave Lady Belmont an opportunity of rela- 
ting to the Queen every detail concerning Rosane, 
and she briefly sketched her story. No heart was 
ever more alive to generous feelings than that of 
the gracious sovereign, who kindly listened to the 
simple history. When it was finished she indica- 
ted to Lady Belmont her desire that the young 
singer might be presented to her. 

Lady Belmont instantly obeyed. She felt both 
pride and pleasure in the office, for she knew how 
deserving was her young friend of this flattering 
notice. She at once thought it might have a salu- 
tarv effect upon the wounded spirits of the suscep- 
tible girl. 

It may be well imagined that poor Rosalie's 
heart beat high with nervous trepidation, as she 
was led forward to such an august presence. No- 
tice from so exalted a quarter must in any way have 
been flattering, but how much more so, when it 
came fixim one whose domestic virtues and strict 
notions of female propriety were so well known 
and appreciated amongst her admiring subjects. 

Every eye was upon the young girl, as she was 
thus conspicuously favoured ; and I was toldby h^r 
anxious friends, who watched with iminful solici- 
tude, a scene so full of interest, that never had Ro- 
salie appeared more attractive. Although evident- 
ly overcome bv the unexpected honour, her grace- 
fulness never for a moment forsook her, whilst she 
received, with humble gratitude, the flattering and 
kind commendations of the Queen. 

There was no servility in her demeanour, her 
manner was exactly what it ought to have been ;. 
and whilst she bent low, to receive the salutation of 
the gracious lady who thus condescended to address 
her, it was plain to perceive that her homage came 
directly from the heart 

Many were the admiring glances directed to- 
wards the favoured Rosalie, many a heart was en- 
listed in her cause. But there was one who wit- 
nessed the scene, on whom it made a most power- 
ful change — a complete reaction of feeling. 

Sir Francis Somerville's ideas at once seemed to 
take a very different current, and starting from the 
almost motionless position in which he had so long 
remained, his eyes, however, following every 
movement of Rosalie, he exclaimed inaudibiy, — 
*«By all that is sacred — I will marry that girl. 
That will be the only chance I shall ever have of 
possessing her," and as he glanced round the splen- 
did and aristocratic circle, where could he see one 
>vbo — at least looked — more high bred — more pa- 
trician : and where could he find greater beauty- 
grace — and even dignity. What an appendage 
she would be to all his splendour; and he felt al- 
most surprised, that the idea had never struck him 
before. 

With these thoughts fresh, though strongly im- 
pressed upon his mind, he immediately made his 
way to that part of the room where the ladies de 
Vere were standing, almost surrounding Rosalie. 
He entered directly into conversation with them, 
occasionally addressing our heroine with the most 
respectful deference. He never left the party ap[ain 
during the evening, although when he first joined 
them, he did not feel quite certain that his presence 
was peculiarly acceptable. 
The young ladies accosted him with good breed- 



lich she accepted, 1 ing, and that ease which their near relationship 
lead her to a seat where the Ladies deVere made I warranted, but it was evident that they had not 

been upon terms of great intimacy with him j how 



room for her. 
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ever, no one knew how to make use of the arts of 
fascination more completely than Sir Francis. 
With the advantage of the handsomest of faces — 
manners polished and refined — thoroughly versed 
in all the bienseances of the high society in which 
he lived — he had the power of leading captive, 
the imagination of all those whom he wished to 
enthral. 

The ladies de Vere remembered having heard 
their parents mention him in terms of disapproba- 
tion ; they had a vague idea, that there was some- 
thing wrong about him, but still," the voice of the 
charmer" sounded pleasantly in their ears, the re- 
collection of what they had heard passed away, and 
the young party at length threw off restraint, and 
chatted gaily with their cousin ; while Rosalie, re- 
assured by their example, soon found herself soft- 
ening, both in manner and feelings, towards the 
fascinating Baronet. Her heart, though one of a 
peculiar nature, was still that of a young and beau- 
tiful woman ; and though its every avenue was 
guarded against love, yet it would be unnatural to 
suppose that she was totally unsusceptible of that 
most insinuating of feelings-^gratiiied self-appro- 
val. Perhaps, this evening, the proud and distin- 
guished notice she had received, fanned into life a 
spark of this emotion ; certain it was, that under 
the protecting eye of her friends, she allowed — in 
a degree, the respectful and marked attentions of 
the admiring Baronet ; at least she did not repulse 
them as she had hitherto done, with that cold de- 
meanour which had so completely daunted and dis- 
tanced him. 

Sir Francis was so charmed, his spirits so raised 
by this delightful change, that he neither observed, 
nor had he done so, would he have heeded, the re- 
served manner of the young Lord Henry, upon 
whose mind dwelt a most vivid and disagreeable 
impression of the impertinent conversation com- 
menced by Templeton, in which Rosalie's name 
had been handled so disrespectfully. He could 
scarcely restrain his feelings of anger, as he saw 
this modest, retiring girl, thus sought by one who 
had thought of her under the most degrading cir- 
cumstances. And Henry listened, with a degree 
of suspicion, to every word that was addressed to 
her. 

Sir Francis had promised to himself, at least the 
gratification of handing her into the carriage when 
she was about to depart ; but Lord Henry forestall- 
ed him, and it was with no very amicable feeling, 
that he saw his young cousin, whom he had until that 
very evening regarded merely in the light of a boy, 
assume the character of a most favoured cavalier 
to the beautiful singer ; and he could have gnashed 
his teeth with impotent rage when he perceived 
the smile of confiding love which she cast upon 
" the beardless boy ! " whom now — and it was with 
a pang of disgust that the idea shot across his imag- 
ination — he almost considered in the light of a ri- 
val ; and then did he impatiently scaj> with jealous 
eye, the handsome form of this — as ne styled him 
—presumptuous youth. He would have been well 
satisfied, had he known the nature of the feelings 
which inclined Rosalie to look upon him as she did, 
and perhaps Henry might have been mortified, if 
he coidd have seen into her heart, and discovered 
that she loved him fondly — as the dear playmate of 
her youth — as the naughty, mischievous Henry, 
now grown good and kind ; but it was a love not at 
all likely to injure the cause of Sir Francis— had 
she been predisposed to favour it. 

However, this last disappointment was very pro- 
voking to the spirit of the spoilt man of indulgence ; 



it was in no very amiable frame of mind, that he 
returned to his home, and as he threw himself upon 
a sofa, to ponder over the events of the past even- 
ing, he felt discomposed and baffled. Even the 
scheme he had formed, so honourable— so praise- 
worthy, seemed beset with difficulties. 

" How coldly she looked upon me ! " — ^lie thought, 
" when contrasted with her manner towards that 
absurd, forward puppy of a boy. Upon my word," 
he continued, working himself into a rage» "she 
does give herself airs — cursed airs, and what is she 
after all, or what would she be, had she not been 
taken up so injudiciously by those priggish Bel- 
monts. She ought to glory in my attentions. I 
wish I couM divest mvself of the impression she has 
made upon me — I who have all the world before 
me, from which I can pick and choose. But it's c^ 
no use," he cried, starting up, and trav^ing with 
hasty steps the apartment, " there is a fate in every 
thing, I truly believe ; and until she is mine, itrive 
as I may, I can never shake off the trammels which 
she has laid upon me. By Jove, it's extraordinary 
— incomprehensible ; there is something in the light 
of those large liquid eyes which seems ever to flash 
upon my mind ; by day — by night her image is be- 
fore me. I am an altered man ; — every other pur- 
suit, and pleasure appears to pall upon me ;*' and 
in truth, the captivation of his senses had taken so 
strong a hold on the imagination of Sir Francis, 
that he felt his future destiny was fixed — ^irrevo- 
cable. 

But how to proceed io his plans? This was a 
question that startled and perplexed him. From 
the Belmonts he was certain he should meet with 
no encouragement, for he was aware that he was 
regarded with little favour by them, and vainly had 
he sought her at the house of Gabrielli. 

It was strange — passing strange — that a girl, so 
situated, should be so unapproachable, either by 
fair or foul means. But, so it was; and Sir Francis 
sighed for some friend in whom he could confide. 
It was an afiiiir of such delicacy — such importance ! 

" That fool, Templeton, was useful as a listener, 
and would have done any thing, dirty or clean, to 
serve me ; but lately, since he has become so He 
with that Fanny, I am almost afraid to trust him ; 
however, he's a useful beast, and I have been so 
long accustomed to him that I feel rather at a loss 
without him. I sent him ofi' the other day in dud- 
geon, but I'll go, and it will not be very difficult to 
make my peace with himj" and, so saying, al- 
though the night was already far spent, the baronet 
sallied forth ; mounting his cab, he soon found him- 
self at Crockford's, where he felt certain of en- 
countering his faithful toady, and, instinctively di- 
rected his steps to the very spot where he knew 
Augustus would be revelling. There he was, in 
the smartest of waistcoats, his face redolent with 
the smiles created by the satisfaction, which the 
sight of the well-plenished tables afforded him. 

He had already eaten a most copious supper, bat 
could not prevail upon himself to take a final leave 
of all the good things, and was amusing himself by 
snatching a few farewell pickings. He was just in 
the act ef putting the last plover's egg that remain- 
ed in the dish into his mouth, when lie received the 
well-known, but unexpected slap on the back from 
Sir Francis. 

It almost ejected the e^ from lijs month, but 
too charmed was he to receive it, for, from his 
knowledge of his patron's ways, he knew that it in- 
dicated, as plainly as words could have expressed, 
that he was in a good humour with him again, and 
Templeton was in an ecstasy of delight. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

My recollection of many events concerned with 
my Rosalie^ s history, and the order in which they 
occurred, has been materially aided by a diary, in 
which she noted down much of each passing day. 
It has since come into my possession, and has ever 
been to me a precious memento of her innate pu- 
rity. It is the sweetest, most touching document 
ever placed in the hand of man; and, when me- 
mory recalls the moment that it was consigned into 
my keeping, tears of deep, heart-stirring regret, 
flow from the old eyes, whose fondest task it is, to 
trace lines, where a soul so pure, so beautiful, has 
spoken. 

It is one of my earliest lessons, the necessity of 
recording something of each succeeding day ; and 
I always endeavoured to make her consider, that 
the twenty-four hours, as they elapsed, were a de- 
posite — a sacred trust from the hands of the Al- 
mighty, not to be passed without comment, or to 
be suffered merely to rest like a vision on the mind. 

The poet moralist tells us we " take no note of 
time but from its loss.'* But it should not be thus 
-—the fleeting hours — the actual moment of exist- 
ence should be marked — and the question asked — 
is this moment — this hour spent according to the 
dictates of our conscience ? It is a trying question 
—it is one almost certain of meeting with the ne- 
glect observed towards too many of our duties. To 
obviate this omission — to supply the monitor which 
a misspent hour, a wasted day calls for, the daily 
memoranda are excellent and effective. They stand 
like land-marks in our past pilgrimage, and warn 
us of the stumblings and the wanderings, which 
may attend us in our onward course. Poor Rosalie ! 
How arduously did she endeavour to fulfil the les- 
sons of her youth, and how touchingly is my name 
mentioned, my pardon, as it were invoked, when 
those intervals have occurred, during the course of 
her short and troubled life, which she felt as a slight 
to the instructions of her fond and anxious mentor. 

One of these breaks in her journal occurs imme- 
diately after her first meeting with Lord Fitz-Er- 
ncst at Belmont House. After the lapse of a week 
she thus recommences : 

Saturday, May Sd « Eight days, and no note 
made of one thought— one act, one word, heard 
and approved ! Alas .' alas ! what can I write ? 
There is but one thought burning at my heart, one 
word; one name alone echoes in my ear; Fitz- 
Ernest ! and there is guilt in that thought; it must 
be torn from my heart as an unholy thing. He to 
whom my young affections clung; to whom my 
every childish hope ; mv more matured aspirations 
turned ; he, the good ; the just ; the beautiful, must 
be avoided ; turned coldly from ; forgotten. For- 
gotten ! never, never, the plague spot is here ; here 
will it be open when the chill of death creeps over 
the bosom it destroys." 

This passage was crossed thickly over, as if to 
erase the written evidence of the love which con- 
sumed her. And then, after some days* cessation, 
lier journal thus again continues; 

" To you, my more than father, I would offer 
some palliation of feelings which, although they 
cannot be justified under present circumstances, 
surely admit of extenuation. It is my hope, that 
until the last hour of this sad and wearisome life 
they may be kept secret; and that in ignorance of 
the blighted affection which hurries me to an early 
grave, you will merely attribute to the many trials 
of ray troubled existence, the death which even 
now seems too tardy to my weary heart. But then 
yoii will know all — nor do I wish it otherwise ; even | 
now, I would address you on the subject, did I not 



fear to pain the benevolent heart which watches so 
narrowly over all that concerns my happiness. 
However, these lines will one day meet your eyes ; 
you will then learn that your grateful Rosalie has 
had but one concealment from her friend ; a con- 
cealment that was meant rather to soften the aspe- 
rity of your regret, than to hide her fault. From 
untoward circumstances, the affections of my na- 
ture were all limited ; but strengthened by that 
limitation ; you, dear Mr. Leslie, first 'taught my 
young heart to throb with that best joy ; the love of 
one's fellow-creatures. From you I learnt to love 
many others ; but oh ! none so dearly as one, whose 
character, even in those young days, seeme(i to re- 
alize all my ideas of fabled and imaginary perfec- 
tion. What a tender worship rises from the youth- 
ful soul towards those whose kindness calls forth its 
affections ; whose ef cellence commands its esteem ! 
It was thus even as a child ; a once foi^tten and 
neglected child, I learnt to idolize Fitz-Bmest. 

" It was strange, that even at this period, when 
my love for you, dear Mr. Leslie, and for all the 
Belmont family, formed the one unvarying theme 
of all the babblings of my happy heart, the senti- 
ments inspired by that noble, that surpassing being, 
should be kept unrevealed in my bosom, felt, un- 
spoken of, known, but scarcely thought upon, with- 
out timidity, and a sensation of awe, and shrinking. 
You, my friend, dropped the seeds of taste, and re- 
finement into my mind ; both taught me to love 
Fitz-Ernest ; you gave me acute perceptions — en- 
lightened aspirations ; the result was the better un- 
derstanding of all his excellence. Such was the 
early stage of this fair dream of love ; it became mo- 
dulated, but unchanged, by passing events. And 
when torn from all I loved, enduring the rude inter- 
course of professional life — ^the rough reproof of vul- 
gar tyranny— the insolence of authorized profligacy 
— then, even then, this sentiment, perhaps it may be 
called, this passion, was to me the loadstone of hope, 
the panoply which shielded my heart fi*om feehng 
as bitterly as I should have otherwise done, the ac- 
cumulated evils surrounding me. It bore my soul 
above the misfortune which, but for that, must 
have been insupportable. But think not that it 
was by happiness the shafts of misery were blunt- 
ed. It was not so, living as it were, in another 
sphere, withdrawing in thought from the circle 
where I was only the speculation of avarice, not 
an object of affection, desolate and unconnected, I 
existed but for a sentiment which was even then 
consuming me ; and flying back in memory, to pass 
days of happiness, I experienced with every possi- 
ble aggravation, that of which Dante so eloquently 
speaks, — 



-nessun maggior dolore 



Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.' 

"Alas! for the poor ill-fated Rosalie! There 
was still greater misery in store. I came to Eng- 
land, all the enthusiastic picturings of a fond, aa 
ardent heart were realized. Fitz-Ernest was wor- 
thy the idolatry which made every feeling of my 
soul his own. And — and oh ! merciful power which 
teaches us to bear without repining the ills of earth 
and mortality, forgive the despair which has given 
the last wound to my tortured heart— I have seen 
her, seen the happy, the lovely one, whose sole 
duty henceforth is to love, to cherish him, whom 
only, to see without self-reproach, would form a 
world of happiness; now all is closed. She is wor- 
thy of him ; he will love — adore her ; they may, 
they must be happy. I pray for it, I — * oh death, 
acceptable is thy sentence, to him whose strength 
fails him— to him that despaireth !' 
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** Yes, yes, "whether looked at, with the bright 
and fancy-tinged glance of enthnsiastic and smiling 
hope, or with the calm blessed faith of the Chris- 
tian, death must seem a friend, who, amidst the 
anguish of earthly sufferings, honors near to snatch 
us to its friendly bosom, when the pressure of life 
is no longer supportable, when existence becomes 
too heavy a burden for the wretch whose last faint 
hope has set in dark despair. 

* Death is the crown of life ; 
Were death denied, poor man would lire in vain ; 
Were death denied, to live, would not be life ; 
Were death denied, e'en fools would wish to die. 
Death wounds to cure, we fall, we rise, we reign ! 
Spring from our fettei-s, fasten in the skies, 
Where blooming Eden withers in our sight ; 
Death gives us more than was In Eden lost. 
This king of terror is the prince of peace. 
When shall I die to vanity, pain, death ? 
When shall I die ? token ahaU I live for ever ?' " 

After this entry in her journal, there is again a 
cessation for some days; and it is then resumed 
with a calmness— a degree of rational reflection, 
which showed how great had been the struggle 
within. The events of each day were all noted 
down— all to whom she had spoken— all she had 
seen ; the names of Fitz-Ernest, and his fancde 
appearing amongst the rest. There was in her 
woixls, so much purity of heart, with the glow of 
imagination — so much sweetness and dignity of 
idea, with the one deep feeling which impercepti- 
bly to the poor heart-stricken girl, peeped forth in 
many passages, that I «ow linger with a pleased, 
though poignant soitow, over these revealings of 
her gentle nature. " Oh ! rose of May— oh ! flower 
too soon faded.'*' 

Her beauty and external graces were at that 
time receiving the most fervent homage, from a 
crowded and refined metropolls^and even then 
there were lines expressing such winning modesty 
-—such an humble opinion of her own merits — such 
indifference to the sufli-age of admiring crowds, 
with so deep a sensibility to the affection of the 
Belmont family; that I marvel at the thousand 
peifections of this young creature, who combined 
in her own person, all the matured talents of an 
Armida— a Corinna, with the simplicity — ^the sin- 
gle-heartedness — ^the purity of a Pamela. 

There was one thing peculiar in the journal of 
Rosalie j the evident interest taken in Lady Con- 
stance Delaval, and that too while h^r own feelings 
for her aflianced husband were sinking her very 
soul in sadness and despair. She elaborately dwelt 
on every virtue — every charm of the noble lady. 
Every disposition of her nature, which the loving 
tact of Rosalie taught her was of a kind to be grate- 
ful to tho, heart of Fitz-Ernest, was hailed with a 
pensive gladness. And there were words which, 
while they betrayed her own consciousness of the 
power she might herself possess, had fate placed 
her in the same grade of society with the young 
lord, of forming and ensuring his every earthly 
ha[)pine8S — showed also that she had made a virtual 
resignation of eveipr hope— a high-minded resolve 
of burying, in the very depths of her aching heart, 
a feeling which the instinct of love told her, need 
only be unveiled to call forth the manifestations of 
the most fervent attachment from Fitz-Ernest. 
But the journal of Rosalie was not wanting to con- 
vince me of the personal virtue — the intellectual 
purity, with which she shrank from all that might 
fan that devouring flame, which seemed on the 
point of bursting forth, in devastating ardour, from 
the bosom of Fitz-Ernest. Before its pages met 



my «yes, her every action cbnvinced me, that she 
left no means untried to lead his fealty back to the 
gentle being from whom it seemed but too disposed 
to wander — to check the least evidence erf" sensi- 
bility or emotion which she herself might have 
called forth. 

Even her afibction for the little Algernon — ^liis 
own pet brother, was dissembled in his presence. 
Her distaste for the life of publicity and — as she 
conceived— degradation that she was leading, was 
never touched upon. Before Fitz-Ernest, she 
spoke of it as a thing of course, that one in lowly 
circumstances should labour for her bread; and 
when any eulogium was uttered— any compliment 
passed on the enchantments her perfect acting— 
her syren voice threw over the minds <^ her audi- 
tors, she would faintly sinile, saying — were all as 
well acauainted as she was with the tricks of the 
Italian Conservatoire, they would learn, that, what 
appeared genius was purely study, and as it were, 
mechanical. 

Rosalie was, in this instance, insincere ; and for 
the laudable purpose of depreciating talents which, 
she felt, placed her in too seductive a light, both to 
Fitz-Ernest and the impetuous Henry, did flagrant 
injustice to her surpassing and native genius. My 
firm belief will ever be, that the extraordinary 
powers of harmony, with' which she was gifted, 
were by no means unknown or unappreciated by 
her, and that, had she been placed in a different 
sphere of life,, her vocal talent would have been to 
her one affording most exquisite and unalloyed de- 
light. 

Brought by this talent into scenes and society, 
from which her whole being shrank, it might have 
been thought that the exercise of so fatal a power 
was repugnant to her feelings. But it was not 
thus. There was in her nature — what one could 
almost fancy le besoin (le chanter ; and from that 
gush of melody from her youthful lips, which first 
drew ray attention to her at the white cottage, to 
those exquisite torrents of execution and pathos, 
which used to thrill to the very soul all that dense 
crowd which the lovely cantatrlce drew nightly to 
the Opera, I have always observed thei*e was an 
expression of enjoyment— of seraphic contentment 
in her countenance, which told her that her iX)or, 
bruised heart, at least in this gift of her exquisite 
talent, had gratification and delight. 

At private concerts, her beautiful and eloquent 
features were always more marked with this irra- 
diation than when she sang on the Opera stage. 
The contact with mockery and scenic effects, grated 
hai'shly on the fine simplicity of her feelings ; but 
in the concert-room, surrounded only by select so- 
ciety, meeting the urbanity with which talent is 
usually cherished, in this country, her heart, as it 
were, expanded, and she forgot, for the moment, 
that she was the hired amusement of the evening; 
forgot that the brilliant scene, in which she move<l, 
was, in a few short hours, to be succeeded by the 
discomforts of a home where profligacy, vulgarity, 
and tyranny combined to wound the gentle bosom, 
whose only refuge there was in the apartment of 
her suffering mother. 

At the concert at St. James's, perhaps, Rosalie 
tasted more the pleasure offered by a brilliant and 
august assembly, the interchange of kind words 
with kind friends, the approbation her splendid 
powers called forth, than she had ever done before. 
Her notice of this evening, in her diary, confirms 
this idea ; and, in the gleam of light-heartedness 
which her description betrays ; and her mention of 
Sir Francis Somerville ! 

*' In spite of the half warning, half injunction of 
my dear Mr. Lieslie, on the subject of Sir Franeit 
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Somerv'ille,! am still sensible of an infant prejudice 
in his favour. It marked the first period of our ac- 

Suaintance, and would sorely ripen into maturity, 
id I not momentarily dread the betrayal of some 
failing, some error which must exist ; or surely one 
so just, so charitable as my kind friend, would not 
have spoken of him harshly, and with strict, though 
vague censure. He may have failings; who has 
not ? but 1 must believe they are of that description 
which should meet with indulgence ; because they 
can neither originate in narrow principles or an un- 
generous mind. 

*' Early initiated into some of the pleasures of 
refined and eleeant intercourse, I am vain enough 
to believe that it has taught me to distinguish the 
intelligent, the high-minded from amidst the igno- 
rance, the vapidity, the self-sufficiency of those 
mechanical beings who form, I am induced to be- 
lieve, the majority of society. 

** This power of discrimination is not wholly a 
gift to be prized. It divests half those I meet of 
the attractive gloss they bear in society, and de- 
tects, too frequently, the pebble where one would 
hope to find the diamond. But it is not thus with Sir 
Francis Somerville. Interesting, without the af- 
fectation of sentiment ; instructive in matters of 
science and virtu, without the ostentatious display 
of superior acquirement ; frank and lively in his 
manners, without the roughness which would re- 
pulse, the levity which might bid one shrink; he 
unites in his person the charm of high breeding, 
with warmth and apparent kindness of heart. 

" Mr. Leslie surely must have looked with an eye 
of prejudice on one so formed to claim his suffrage 5 
I must talk with this dear, kind friend, whose affec- 
tions make him suspicious of all who approach me. 
And yet, afler all, am I certain the pleasure I feel 
in his society and attention does not proceed from 
his consanguinity with one whom he resembles, 
but to whom he is still as far inferior in radiance 
and attraction as the halo of the moon it surrounds ! 

** Ah ! yes, it may be so. It is not the amiable, 
enlightened man I see, but the cousin of Fitz-Er- 
nest. How near to him in kindred ! how like in 
tone of voice, in figure ! 

" How completely, too, he appreciates all the 
excellence, all the superiority of the Belmont fa- 
mily ; and since he has found that I can enter into 
the feelings of afiection which appear^ to influence 
him, how eloquently he discusses all the diflTerent 
merits and attractions of each member of that dear 
circle. This too with a warmth, an animation 
which, though I can scarcely be ignorant that the 
subject is chosen, in a measure, from the desir de 
pUdre which actuates the man of the world, still 
shows his heart participates in the warmth of his 
expression." 

Poor, poor Rosalie ! while thus portraying with 
naivete her detection of the refined coquetry of the 
baronet, which enabled him thus to discover the one 
deep interest of her heart, and to make it a means 
of attraction, how completely does she betray the 
seductive powers of a being who, Proteus-like, 
could assume any form to gain his purpose. I think 
these are the last lines in which any thing of satis- 
faction, unconnected with the idea of death, ap- 
pears in the diair of Rosalie. And, in their calm- 
ness, the aanfffroid with which she relates the 
particulars of that evening, the notice of the queen, 
the public condescension of the Belmont family, 
how different is it to that burst of eloquence with 
which she describes the transport of her feelings 
on recognizing Fitz-Ernest the night of her first 
appearance at the Opera. 

Foor, tender Rosalie ! I will not betray those out- 
pourings of thine ardent heart } but, on learning 



from them how fervent the love, the devotion which 
destroyed thee, may we not dwell with admiration 
on that forbearance, I may say, that magnanimi- 
ty which bade thee bury in thy breast a secret, 
whose discovery might have acted so fatally for the 
happiness of those dear to thee ! She thus con- 
cludes the passage in her journal. 

** Thus it is true from the sad years of life 
We sometimes do short hours — ^yea minutes strike, 
Keen, blissful, bright, never to be foi'gotten ; 
Which through the dreary gloom of time o'erpast 
Shine like fair sunny spots on a wild waste. 
But few they are." — 

A passage in this interesting diary instructed me 
of a circumstance of which I had before been igno- 
rant, and that was the preliminaries of an engage- 
ment for Rosalie with the manager of the Italian 
Opera at Paris. 

It seems she resisted this at first ; her very soul 
sickening' at the idea of leading her present life of 
trial and publicity, in a corrupt and depraved city, 
unsustained by one of the circumstances, which 
alone made her present griefs supportable. It in- 
terfered too with one of her most secret, yet ar- 
dently desired plans for the future. 

It appeared that her mind was directed to, and 
and rested on, the strange hope of dying at Fair- 
bourne. She believed she had strength to sustain 
her present engagement, and buoyed herself up 
with the vain expectation that Gabrielli would con- 
tent himself with her London season, and suffer her 
to rest in retirement until the period of her re- 
suming her place on the Opera stage: she dwelt 
fondly on the idea of some months' quiet, and then 
sinking into her grave beneath the old yew tree, 
before she was again called to the hateful metier^ 
which the avaricious craving of her tyrant father- 
in-law had chalked nut for her. 

Seeing her agonising apprehensions of an en- 
gagement with the Parisian Directeury I could 
gather from her words, that Gabrielli had rather 
waived the matter, fearing the Jesuits of agitation 
on a frame evidently becoming more fragile each 
succeeding week. 

This temporising had rather soothed the chafed 
spirit of the unhappy girl, but still there was a 
deeper tone of despondency visible in the succeed- ' 
ing pages of her ioumal. 

The incident had shown her that a protracted 
life could produce no joy — no melioration of her 
sad condition. Like tlie wretched galerian, she 
WHS linked by galling chains to the labour from 
which her heart revolted. There was no one ray 
of hope to brighten the dreary perspective before 
her; can we wonder, then that, like the poor cap- 
tive at the oar, she looked to death alone as the 
blessed power which should emancipate her. 

But even here there was disquietude. Taught 
by her own pure reason — by holy lessons of former 
days, to feel that death was not alone to be looked 
to as the liberator from earthly misery ; nor to be 
met with a heart clinging to earthly objects, beat- 
ing with the fervour of earthly feelings ; she was 
aware there was still much left for her to do ere 
she could experience within her the purified spi- 
rit which could alone render her meet lor the bless- 
ed rest she sought. How exquisitely her plaints 
are poured forth in the lines I transcribe. Who 
can read, and not weep with the fainting heart 
which dictated them ? — 

** Hear, Father ! hear and aid ! 
If I have loved too well — if I have shed, 
la roy Tain fondness, o'er a mortal head. 
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Gifts, on thy shrine, my God, more fitly laid j 

If I have sought to live, 
But in one light, and made a mortal eye 
The lonely star of my idolatry, 

Thou, that art love ! oh ! pity, and forgive me ! 

Chasten'd,and schooled, at last. 
No more, no more, my struggling spirit hums, 
But, fixed on Thee, from that vain ivorship turns. 

What have I said ? — the deep dream is not past : 

Yet, hear !— if sHU I love. 
Oh ! still too fondly — if, for ever seen. 
An earthly image comes my soul between 

And thy calm glory ! Father ! throned above ; 

If still a voice is near, 
(Even while I strive these wanderings to control,) 
An earthly voice, disquieting my soul 

With its deep music, too intensely dear ; 

Oh, P'ather ! draw to Thee 
My lost affections back ! The dreaming eyes 
Clear from their mist ; sustain the heart that dies ; 

Give the worn soul, once more, its pinions free ! 

I must love on ! — Oh, God ! 
This bosom must love on ! but, let thy breath 
Touch, and make pure, the flame that knows not 
death ; • 

Bearing it up to heaven, love's own abode ! 
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Thus spoke — thus prayed my poor suffering 
child — but I fear the feeling which she besought 
might be banished from her bosom caused the last 
sigh — the last flutter of the warm, aflTectionate 
heart of* Rosalie. 

To borrow the eloquent expressions of a talented 
poetess, when thinking of Fite-Emest and the 
beautiful cantatrice, how tinily can I say— 

««Man 

Loves on, till hope be dead, then love dies too ; 
I'is only woman lays her silly heart 
In hope's cold urn, and, in that funeral nest. 
Broods o'er her love.' ' 



CHAPTER XLI. 

This was a very ansuous period of my existence. 
I never awoke in the morning without a sensation 
of weight and discomfort upon my spirits. Through 
all the course of my long life, I had lived so en- 
tirely for others— human nature had been to me 
such a complete study — that I had learned to read, 
in a very peculiar manner, what was passing in the 
minds of others. 

To a casual observer, every thing might have 
appeared to be going on prosperously at that pre- 
sent moment. My especial care and protegee, was 
pursuing a career of uninterrupted, and almost un- 
precedented success. 

Nothing could exceed the sensation she created ; 
it amounted to a complete furor, and many may 
well remember the intensity of interest her brief 
and brilliant appearance excited. The notice, so 
liberally bestowed upon her by Majesty itself, not 
a little exalted her in the eyes of the admiring 
world ; but all must have been unanimous in allow- 
ing that her own merits required no other aid to 
enhance her perfections ; and, perhaps, none that 
she possessed was more attractive than that innate 
modesty of deportment which cast, as it were, a 
veil over her, and appeared to chasten, although it 
concealed not any of its loveliness. 

Even in these days of her triumph, I l^ften look- 
ed at her with uncertain pleasure. " Is not this 
all too bright to last ?" I thought, as I saw her now, 
in so altered a mood. She was very different from 



what she had been ; then she was ever sad, de- 
jected, but gentleness itself. ' 

It seemed to me unnatural, the sort (^ wild gai- 
ety and excitability which she evinced in her pre- 
sent state of spirits. She appeared as if she were 
always endeavouring to wind herself up. The 
glance of her eye was bright, but restless, and her 
cheeks were almost always flashed ; I observed, 
too, that she was thinner than ever, and coughed 
frequently. 

Poor Rosalie ! Could her inmost thoughts, at this 
period, have been fathomed, one might nave foand, 
that in the midst of the smiling scenes before her, 
there was one small spot of desolation, on which 
her eye continually rested ; and which turned all 
the rest of the cheerful landscape to gloom. 

The stru^les she made— the energy with which 
she combated the sole ab8(H>bing feeling of her 
heart, which she so long had nurtured and cherish- 
ed, as her only treasure, was, indeed, a noble and 
most beautiful proof of her strict sense of what 
was right. 

But there are some frames not calculated by na* 
ture to endure, without injury, such violent ef- 
forts. By thus struggling, although her mind wit 
unconquered, her vital energies were undermined. 

Her strong principle — ^her sense of what was due 
to herself and to her noble friends — made her feel 
that she would rather die than allow one vestige of 
a sentiment to remain, which her reason pointed 4 
out as not only hopeless, but also partook of guilti- 
ness to encourage. 

This victory over herself was, indeed, dearly 
bought ; her heart, alone, knew the torture she did 
not spare to inflict ; and, with her own hands, fain 
would she have torn out the shaft that had so deep- 
ly wounded her, although, by this act, she knew 
that it would leave that heart desolate, bleeding, 
almost lifeless. 

Bu^ Rosalie was not the only one in whom I 
could read a tale of inward sunering: indeed, it 
appeared to me, that there were many of my young 
friends who were under the influence of depression 
of spirits, though each endeavoured to act a part 
in order to conceal it. But their smiles were like 
the deceitful gleams of radiance which are oftimes 
the precursors of a storm — a dazzling flash of 
brightness, soon to be obscured by tears. 

I saw that Fitz-Ernest evidently endeavoured to 
avoid meeting Rosalie at Belmont House ; at this 
I should have much rejoiced, and was about to eive 
my young friend, in my own mind, the highest 
praise for this self-denying conduct ; but, I discov- 
ered, to my sorrow, that he took every other op- 
portunity of, at least, satiating his eyes, by gazing 
upon her. 

He never missed an Opera ; and I found that no 
rehearsal took pl4ce without his being there. He 
fancied that his presence was unobserved ; and the 
secresy with which his actions were conducted, 
convinced me more than ever of the great founda- 
tion I had for my fears. 

Deeply did I feel for the conflict which I knew 
was raging in his mind ; and, gladly, would I have 
had him relieve his overcharged feelings, by con- 
fiding to me his perplexities. Then, I would have 
advised — would have besought him to fly from the 
present danger — to endeavour, by absence from 
the fascinating influence which now enthralled his 
better reason, to seek for that peace which his pre- 
sent course was destroying. 

" But it was not so to be. I dared not intrude 
my advice at that moment. I saw that it was not 
the time to interfere. How true it is, that when 
the disorders of the mind arrive at their height, 
they are,of all miseries, the most difficult to endure ! 
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Fitz-Ernest knew too well that his conduct was 
weak — inconsistent, to use the mildest terms in 
designating it ; hut he had not the energy to cast 
off the darling passion ; he rather pressed it to his 
heart ; he yielded to the impulse, merely because 
he would not resist it. Reason remonstrated — 
conscience endeavoured to check him, but all in 
Tain. 

Many a time have I seen him, when he fancied 
liiroselt unperceived, looking upon our unconscious 
heroine, with such profound love and admiration, 
that whilst at the same time, I condemned — I pitied 
him ; for there was so despairing an expression in 
his countenance, that it made my heart sink with- 
in me, and I was dreadfully puzzled how to act. 

Ought I not at once to acquaint Lord and Lady 
Belmont with my fears } I temporized the matter. 
Perhaps this was blameable, but I felt it would be 
snch a complete annihilation to all Rosalie's pre- 
sent comfort, that I could not bring myself to do 
what I knew would destroy the apparent calm that 
she was enjoying. 

And Lady Constance — I could not fail to be anx- 
ious on her account. I thought she looked pale 
and pi ; but I heard nothing to give me any idea 
that the marriage was not still en train. Her con- 
duct was very delightful towards Rosalie. It was 
evident that she, in common with others, was much 
attracted by her, and the notice she bestowed upon 
her, appeared to me extraordinary, and magna- 
nimous, as well as the attention and kindness she 
evinced in everyway. Why was all this? — It is 
difficult to fathom the mystery of a woman's heart. 

I have seen her, with her eyes fixed upon her 
beautiful rival, with an expression which went to 
my heart ; it said as plainly as words, could have 
done, " No wonder he admires her, and sees at 
once her great superiority to myself." 

But this feeling did not seem to produce in her 
the effect it might had done on others. There 
was none of the wormwood of jealousy mingled, 
only gentle sorrow, which exhibited itself in the 
tearful eye, and the mournful cast of her counte- 
nance. 

But there was a charm in her gentleness, and in 
the noble conduct she pursued, which wrought 
much more beneficial effects to herself and others, 
than had she given way to impatience, or what 
might have almost been deemed natural under her 
eircumstances — evinced dislike, and unwillingness 
to cultivate the acquaintance of Rosalie. 

rt created a feeling in Rosalie's heart which al- 
most amounted to enthusiasm. Her own exalted 
mind at once was enlisted warmly and devotedly, 
to this kindred soul of excellence ; her gi*atitude 
became extreme, her admiration unbounded ; and 
these sentiments soothed and consoled her, and 
gave a bias to her ideas, which was most healthy 
and supporting. 

She had now a motive for relinquishing her 
cherished feeling, and when she remembered in 
-whose favour she resigned it, she' hoped, and fer- 
vently prayed, that she might in time, tutor her 
heart to beat with calmer emotions. For would 
there not be happiness in store for him ? and for 
herself— such an idea as happiness had never en- 
tered into her calculation. 

Should she live to see Fitz-Ernest united to Con- 
stance, then would eveiy thing for her in this 
-world be ended. Her presumptuous thoughts, her 
hopes, her fears, must then be hushed for ever, 
and her next idea was, that it might please Heaven 
that she should die. 

Indee<I,in this last feeling she had long indulged. 
The hope of an early death seemed to bound her 
every view for the future, and by continually dwel- 



ling on the theme, her mind did become heavenly, 
much more fit for thai world of purity, than this 
mortal chequered state. 

U always appeared to me, that she walked 
through this world without belonging to it. She 
was like no other being I ever met. 'Tis not my 
exaggerating love that thus surrounds my sweet 
heroine with so many perfections. There are 
many who saw her, who will support me in all that 
I say, and will confess that the picture is not over- 
drawn ; and even those who did not know her in- 
timately, must dwell upon the remembrance of the 
fair girl with a degree of mournful admiration. 
Her appearance in the world might be likened to 
that of a brilliant meteor, too dazzling, too beauti- 
ful to last. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

I must retrace my steps, and return to the day 
which followed Rosalie's gratifying suCbe^s, at, the 
concert given by their MHJesties. 

I had heard all the agreeable details from Lord 
Henry, who paid me an early visit, and when I 
shortly afterwards repaii-ed to Rosalie's abode, I 
expected,and hoped, to find her in excellent spirits; 
but to my disappointment, I saw that she had been 
weeping. 

Gneve<I and alarmed, I questioned her as to the 
cause of her dHection, and she told me that her 
present discomfiture arose from the agitation, 
which a brief visit from Arturo had occasioned. 

She said she was busy writing, when she heard 
the door slowly open, and some one enter. She 
lifted up her eyes, and beheld the Italian. "And 
immediately," she added, "a panic seized my 
whole frame, for as he approached, his countenance 
shocked me inexpressibly. He held a bouquet as 
usual in his hand, and looked as pale as death ; but 
that was nothing to the expression of his eyes. I 
cannot describe it," and she shuddered as she spoke, 
and placed her hands before her face, as if to shut 
out the view of some dreadful object. "Arturo," 
I exclaimed, '' what ails you P" but he did not an- 
swer ; he stood silently looking at me for a moment, 
and then dashing the flowers upon the table, he 
rushed from the room. " Dear Mr. Leslie^" she 
continued, "I am terrified, when I think of that 
dark, dreadful glance ; and that one, who is really 
so good, so noble, should at the same time have 
such evil passions in his heart. I know well, at 
least, I much fear, from whence they spring, poor 
vouth, and God knows, I deeply lament, I feel for 
him," and she siglied deeply ; " all this unfortu- 
nately proceeds from the love he cherishes for me. 
But in what an extraordinary manner it affects him ! 
To me it is past comprehension. How I trembled 
last night, when I caught an expression of his coun- 
tenance, during the time I was speaking to Sir 
Francis Somerville. For Heaven's sake, my dear 
sir, suggest something that will calm his mind. 
Cannot you talk to him — endeavour to admonish 
him — to make him listen to reason." 

** My dear child," I replied, "I know not what 
line to pursue. Arturo shuns me, will not allow 
me an opportunity of speaking to him. He ap- 
pears almo^ to have taken a dislike to mc." 

However, I saw that Rosalie looked so annoyed 
— so unhappy, that I promised to seek him, and 
try whether I could produce any effect upon him. 
But my mind misgave me as to being of any use. 

His unfortunate love for Rosalie burnt, in his na- 
ture, with a fierce and unquenchable fire. All the 
softness whieh had mingled in his dispoation seem- 
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ed scorched and withered. Nothine appeared to 
be left but dark revenge, and torturing despair. 

I found that Rosalie was in no mood to talk upon 
aify other subject. She said she could not feel 
happy, or reflect with pleasure upon any circum- 
stance, whilst poor Arturo was so wretched ; and 
she besought me to lose no time in going to him. 

I therefore, repaired to his lodgings, but after I 
had made my way to the top of the house, I found 
the door of his apartment locked. I knocked re- 
peatedly, but receiving no answer was about to de- 
part, mortified 8t the failure of my mission, when 
another door on the same landing-place opened, 
and a roan approached me. 

I saw at once, by his appearance that he was an 
Italian, and in that language he politely addressed 
me, asking me if I was not seeking the Signor 
Vivaldi. I immediately guessed that he was the 
person, of whom I had heard Arturo speak in terms 
of friendship. 

He was an elderly man, and I believe either a 
musician or actor at the Opera-house. He told me 
that Arturo was really not at home, and on ray 
asking some questions concerning his health, he 
shook his head and answered, that in his opinion it 
was the mind that was diseased. 

On my continuing my inquiries, he courteously 
invited me into his little apartment, which seemed 
hardly large enough to admit much more than 
himself and his violoncello ; and after some trouble 
in moving music, from the only decent chair he 
had to ofler, of which he insisted that I should take 
possession, he began to talk upon the subject of his 
compatriote. 

There was a kindliness of manner, and bonhom- 
mie about this man, which immediately prepossess- 
ed me in his favour. I found that his name was 
Bruno. He had known Arturo from his earliest 
boyhood, and seemed to take the liveliest interest 
in his welfare. 

** Oh Signor," he said, " I do not know what will ' 
become of that poor youth ; every day I see him 
more and more dejected. I fear, indeed, that the 
origin of his malady is hopeless-^his absorbing love 
for that beautiful cantatrice. My heart bleeds for 
him. For the last two or three days his mood is 
strangely altered; he has been wild — ungoverna- 
ble ; fierce passions seem to have taken possession 
of his breast. As for food, I believe he would never 
swallow any, did I not take care to provide him 
with some, and my entreaties to prevail upon him 
to take some nourishment — ^but it is a sad sight 
Signor, to watch the gradual decay of such a yoath 
as Arturo ; to see his fine energies deserting him — 
his temper becoming fierce — his beauty perishing 
— every prospect blighted — destroyed ; and with- 
out any hope — any power of being of use ;" and 
here the good Italian looked powerfully afi^ected. 

" I have known him from a child," he continued, 
** and his old uncle, who gave up his pittance to 
educate him, is now left desolate, by the object of 
all his hopes; for he has abandoned him to follow 
an ignis fatuus, which is luring him to destruction. 
Oh, Signor, you English, calm — even in your tem- 
peraments, can faintly estimate the fiery nature of 
one born under the scorching influence of an Ita- 
lian sky ! Ours are not the measured feelings 
which beat in your breasts. We are Italians, and 
feel as such ! But hush,*' he cried suddenly, in- 
terrupting himself in the midst of his vehement 
harangue, " I hear Artuix)*s step." 

We both approached the door which Bruno half 
opened, and beheld him. He was unlocking his 
apartment, and his back was turned to us, therefore 
at first I did not see his countenance ; but on his 



name being pronouiiced by Bruno, he suddenly 
turned his head, and not all that Rosalie had said, 
prepared me for the painful surprise which his 
looks occasioned. Hiff bloodshot eyes^— his sullen 
air— so unlike his usual expression ! 

I really was riveted to the spot, and did not ad- 
vance ; and Arturo, without taking any farther no* 
tice of the Italian, immediately entered the room, 
and we heard him fastening the door inside. 
' All this was very annoying and perplexing to me, 
and I was made still more anxious, by Bruno io- 
forming me, that he had been out sincefour o'clock 
that morning, and that he was certain no nourish- 
ment had passed within his lips, during the whole 
of the day. 

<< See,'* he said, pointing to a small table upoo 
which stood some wine and other refreshments, 
" I have remained here watching all the day, in 
order that I might make him partaker of what I 
have provided; and now he has shut the doOT 
against me;" and the poor man looked sad and 
mortified. I went to the door and knocked, tell- 
ing him that I was there, and requesting him to 
admit me; but it was not until some time had 
elapsed, that at last, with seeming reluctance, he 
acceded to my demand ; and I entered, accompa- 
nied by Bi-uno. Arturo turned from me with 
almost an expression of anger. I believe, had it 
not been for that habitual respect, with which he 
ever regarded me, he would have scarcely scrupled 
to tell me to begone. 

But I beetled not his repulsive expression. *' Ar- 
turo," I said immediately, <* I know that you have 
eaten nothing this day, therefore, before I enter 
into any farther conversation with you, I do insist 
that you will, without delay, take what that kind 
friend has so thoughtfully provided for you;** and 
1 fixed my eyes upon him with grave determina- 
tion, which I perceived he had not the courage to 
resist. 

Bruno directly left the room, and returned with 
some bread and wine. After some little hesitation, 
he was induced to partake of a portion of it, and 
much did he require support, for he appeared to be 
in a weak — exhausted sUte. Had it not been for 
the excitement of his mind, his frame must have 
sunk from want of natural nourishment. 

When I saw that he looked in a degree refreshed^ 
I made a sign to Bruno to leave us, and then I ap- 
proached Arturo, who was still sitting moody and 
abstracted. 

Poor fellow ! my heart truly felt for him. 
Taking his hand in mine, I pressed it with kind« 
ness and sympathy, which I observed he at onoe 
appreciated. "Arturo," I said, " I am come from 
Rosalie, who is miserable about you." 

At the sound of this name, a soit of shudder 
shook his frame ; but he spoke not. 

" Tell me in Heaven*8 name what is the matter," 
I continued, " and let me endeavour to speak peace 
to your troubled soul.*' 

I saw that a fierce struggle was taking place in 
his breast. The power of utterance was denied to 
him, but his cheek grew pale and red by turns. 
He extricated his hand from mine — turned his head 
away ; he positively heaved with emotion. 

Again I said, '* Speak to me Arturo, relieve your 
mind by confiding your miseries to me, your 
anxious friend. Fear me not, for I love you well, 
and though I am old, I have not outlived my sym- 
pathy for the sorrows of youth,** 

But at that moment, how impossible was it for 
him to answer. The struggling emotions of hit 
heart were almost choking him ; and although it 
was most affecting to behold, still it was a relief to 
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me, 'when &t length I saw him burst into a passion- 
ate flood of teara ; and as he wept, dear boj, with 
almost childish violence, I thanked Heaven for the 
solace which these timely drops, I felt certain, 
ivould afford him ; and although again I pressed 
his DOW unreluctant hand,! did not strive to check 
the current of his tears. I knew that they would 
soften the rigid nature of his present feeling, and 
that soon he would be able to sooth his mind, by 
pouring forth his griefs, to one he loved and trust- 
ed; and though miserable, he still had this pi-ivi- 
lege — with full confidence, to impart the secrets of 
his soul to a friend. 

I mentioned Rosalie's name on purpose. I was 
certain it would be the onlv means of rousing him. 
What a theme for moralizing was the youth, as 
there he sat, drowned in te.irs. To see a man in 
all the strength of youth— of health — of power ! 
thus laid low by the overwhelming force of one pas- 
Mon ! Of what avail were all his greats-estimable 
qualities ? He was now as a thing of nought — use- 
leas— enervated — no longer, even reasonable. To 
witness a noble mind thus shaken, is humiUating, as 
well as sad ; a youth throwing away all the valuable 
opportunities he once enjoyed — so lost, oh ! it was 
a grievous sight — but what was to be done ? 

After a time, I again addressed him, ** Promise 
me, dear Arturo," I said, " that you will endeavour 
to calm the feelings which are now raging with 
such sinful violence in your heart ; enable me to 
console Rosalie, by telling her that you will not 
grieve her again — that you will be to her as you 
have ever yet been — her friend, her kind Arturo, 
on whom she has always leant for comfort, whose 
affection, I do assure you, she prizes dearly. '* 

Arturo started up, and seizing both my hands, 
exclaimed, *• Signer, as you hope for salvation, tell 
me is that true — does she really cai'e for me ?" 

"She does, Arturo, and your unkindness this 
morning has hurt her much. From what cause 
did it proceed ?" 

I wished to probe his wound, to make him speak 
out, knowing it would be the only way to serve 
him effectually. 

Arturo's eye again kindled, and the colour 
mounted to his cheek. 

" You ask me why I am miserable ? — miserable 
is not the word to express what I feel. Misery is 
sad and quiet — not raging — funous like the agony 
that tortures me. Signor," he said, and he lower- 
ed his voice and came close to me, " did you ever 
love perfection, did your very soul ever idolize a 
being such as her you have named, and was it ever 
vour wretched fate, to know that such love was 
hopeless, totally hopeless ; that the idol upon whom 
you would gladly lavish eveiy emotion of the 
warmest of hearts, entertained no other feeling for 
■ you save that of cold indifference ; and not only 
that," he continued, ** but worse, far worse,' ' and 
his voice became louder and his gestures more em- 
phatic. *< Was it ever your wretched destiny to be- 
hold the beloved of your soul, looked upon by a 
detested rival, a profligate libertine ? Too well I 
know and understand his designs. He is as base as 
she is pure, and yet I have seen her smile upon 
him — listen to his words of insidious poison. But 
his plans shall not prosper, whilst this hand can 
guide a dagger. Yes, Signor, an Italian knows 
how to strike." 

The expression of Arturo's countenance, at this 
moment, was indeed terrific. 

"Arturo," I said sternly, "this is very, very 
dreadful; you almost tempt me to leave you to 
your fate. Why should I waste my sympathy on 
one so lost. Were it not for Rosalie's anxiety for 
you, I would this instant depart. Do you think she 



is not perfectly aware of the characters of those 
who surround her ! In society she must meet with 
admiration. Her talents, her beauty, and her ex- 
posed situation, render her open to it ; but she is 
^rm in discretion and virtue." 

Arturo still wildly shook his head, and the fierce- 
ness of his countenance remained unchanged. 

** If you cease to be kind to her," I continued, 
" to regard her with that friendship which, believe 
me, she has deeply prized, she will feel that there 
is one bein? less to whom she can look for consola- 
tion under her various trials." 

I saw that his features softened and relaxed from 
their distorted look of anger, and he said in a fal- 
tering, tone of voice, " Miserable — worthless as I 
am, can I for a moment hope to be regarded in 
any such light by her ?" 

** Arturo, I again positively assure you, that she 
does truly value your friendship ; and to convince 
her that yon are really anxious to please her, re- 
turn with me to her presence, for she told me she 
should have no peace of mind until she had looked 
upon you in a very altered mood. Believe me she 
loves you with all the affection of a tender sister." 

**Ah!" he exclaimed, and the wild expression 
returned to his eyes, " a sister's love will not satis- 
fy me ; it is like throwing one drop of cold water 
upon a heated iron." 

But I continued to persuade him, for I saw that 
his mood was calmed, and afler some little delay, I 
had the satisfaction of finding myself, with my im- 
petuous young friend by my side, en route for the 
abode of Rosalie. 



CHAPTER XLin. 

The Belmont family were suffering considerable 
anxiety. The little boy, Algernon, had been at- 
tacked by an infantine fever, which prostrated his 
feeble frame to the extremity of weakness. 

Trouble had not been a frequent guest amongst 
these my deservedly prosperous friends, and it dis- 
tressed me to see their clouded countenances. 
How impossible it is, that perpetual brightness can 
remain in any quarter without some dark cloud 
occasionally overcasting it ! 

When I visited Lady Belmont in her boudoir, 
where, with the privilege of an old friend, I was 
always admitted, I found her very low and deject- 
ed. Anxiety for her darling child was her para- 
mount grievance ; but she told me she had other 
causes for uneasiness, which, perhaps, struck her 
more forcibly at this moment, nervously excited as 
she felt, from want of rest, caused by several nights' 
watching, at the bedside of the invalid. 

She said that Fitz-Ernest made her very anxious. 
She thought he was looking extremely ill, and so 
totally unlike himself. 

" You know, my dear Sir," the Marchioness con- 
tinued, "that it has been for some time fixed that 
his marriage should take place at the end of July. 
Every thing is arranged ; but only yesterday he 
hinted to ine, his wish that the ceremony might be 
deferred. This has peri)lexed and annoyed me ex- 
tremely, for how can I make such a proposal to 
Lady Constance, and her father. You who have 
ever been so much in his confidence, and whose 
opinion he values so highly, cannot you assist me 
in deterring him from this extraordinary plan ? He 
proposes going abroad till next spring. What can 
be the motive for such a wild project?" I told her 
Ladyship how gladly I would assist her, were it in 
my power, but feehng that I knew too well the 
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cause of this perplexity, I was very hopeless of 
bein«f able to effect any improvement, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs. 

It appeared to me that there was a gloom per- 
vading every part of Belmont House, and amidst 
these scenes of magnificence and smiling attributes 
of joy and happiness, there was still food for moral- 
izing upon the uncertain felicity, which even the 
abundance of worMiy pix)sperity ensures. 

Though the burden is not equally laid on all, 
where is the individual upon whom the cares ot 
this world will not at some time press ? Unex- 
pected disappointments crush the hopes and blast 
the plans oi the most prosperous. The world, 
perhaps, has smiled upon them hitherto, only to 
give a sharper feeling of anguish when untoward 
events shall occur. Could we look into the bosoms 
of persons, apparently the most highly favoured, 
even there we might find anxious fears — torment- 
ing suspicions, which level their envied stata with 
that of others. Some secret grief which either they 
dare not disclose, or which if disclosed, would ad- 
mit of no relief. In short, amidst that great com^ 
pany of pilgrims who are journeying through life, 
now few are there who, during that journey, do 
not meet with many a valley of tears ; and sad it is, 
but too ti*ue, that there are those to whom that 
valley is only cheered by transient glimpses of hap- 
piness. 

I found Lady Gertrude with a countenance un- 
like her own smiling happy face. She also seemed 
full of care, and I soon elicited from her the cause. 

Fitz-Ernest's present manner and deportment 
was grieving her much. She was always confiden- 
tial with me, and I led her to speak openly on the 
subject, as I really wished to put myself into pos- 
session of the real state in which these perplexing 
matters stood, that I might know what .line to take, 
for it was time to act in a decisive manner. 1 was 
terrified at the idea of what might be the result of 
all this ; particularly as I knew that Rosalie was so 
deeply implicated in this annoyance. 

On my pressing the subject. Lady Gertrude told 
me that Lady Constance was extremely unhappy. 
Fitz-Ernest had evidently shunned her society, and 
80 persuaded was she, that he ceased to desire the 
union, that she was exerting all her fortitude to 
come to the determination of making the last Strugs 
gle, which was to release him from his engage- 
ment. 

"It would have been done long ere this, I am 
certain," she continued, ** had my earnest persua- 
sions not withheld her ; but her wounded pride will 
not long brook this cold neglect ; and what distress- 
es me and adds much to the annoyance, is, that 
poor Constance is perfectly certain that my bi-o-' 
ther's altered manner towards her arises from his 
admiration of another ; and oh ! Mr. Leslie !" she 
exclaimed, " how it would shock you, if you knew 
who that other is ; the veiy thought to me is agony, 
for I feel torn between two fi'iendships. I siiould 
not have courage to estrange myself from Rosalie," 
and here she stopped and looked inquiringly in my 
face, but I motioned her to proceed, and she con- 
tinned, **I am sorry to say that even I, who so long 
have shut my eyes to an idea so fraught M'ith evil, 
am now obliged to confess, though with reluctance, 
that Fitz-Ernest is fascinated by her in a manner 
fatal to the peace of Constance." 

I knew not what to say ; I felt it was all but too 
true. Lady Gertrude eagerly pursued the subject 
"Not the slightest blame can attach itself to Ro- 
salie, her conduct is beautiful ; Constance, who is 
justice itself, allows it to be so. When she does 
meet my brother here, she behaves to him just as 
she ought to do — her manner is faultless. I know 



not how to act — how to be consistent"— how to be 
just. But," she added, looking almost indignant, 
as a flush passed over her features, <* I cannot help 
feeling veiy angry with Fitz-Eruest He has dis- 
appointed me by thus lowering himself ; for is he 
not breaking faith with one who is suited to him in 
every way — by birthri|;ht — by every excsllenee 
that should adorn his wife ; what can be hia views 
— his ideas, whilst acting such a faulty part ? is it 
not most cruel towards his affianced bride, and the 
unfortunate girl, whom he so injures by his infktur 
ation?" 

Deeply did I sigh, for how true was every word 
she uttered ! 

" Should my father and mother suspect the na- 
ture of the case, how sad it would be for Rosalie. 
How could we expect that they would continue 
their countenance to one, who, however unioten- 
tionally, had been the means of destroying their 
dearest and nearest hopes. Generous and kind, as 
they are, for the honour and welfare of their &mi- 
ly, they must, from necessitv, banish from their 
presence, one who had proved so dangerous by her 
captivations, and a source of such deep disapfMitDt- 
ment to their long cherished plans. 1 must repeat, 
that I consider Fitz-Ernest's conduct selfish as well 
as reprehensible. What would become of the poor 
girl now, if we were to estrange ourselves from her? 
But hush,*' she said, *' I hear her voice speaking to 
Henry ; for mercy sake, do not allow her to sus* 
pect that she has been the subject of such a painful 
conversation ; as yet, nothing is decided, and still I 
have hope that the present aspect of tJfairs mar 
improve ; at any mte, fain would I put off the evd 
day, and not disturb, if possible, the recovered hap- 
piness of this dear sweet girl.*' 

Rosalie now entered, looking so unconscious, and 
with an expression of such modest innocence in her 
countenance, that I saw it made the same impre»* 
sion on Lady Gertrude as it did on me. 

She kindly — tenderly greeted her; there was 
even more affection in her manner than usual, and 
I fully appreciated the generous motive which in« 
fluenced her. 

But Rosalie only remained a very few moments 
with us. She was full of anxiety on Algemoa*8 ac- 
count, and begged to be allowed to go to him imme- 
diately. The little boy was so extremely fond of 
her, and she had so completely the art of*^ amusing 
him, that Lady Belmjont, at the instigation of the 
repeated demands he made for his " pretty Rose," 
had sent a carriage, and an earnest request that 
she would come to Belmont House. 

As soon as she could quit her arduous duties of 
the day, she lost no time in repairing to the bed- 
side of the sweet child ; glad to devote to his ser- 
vice the period she could call her own, before she 
was again summoned to her professional business. 
That evening she was to appear in the new Openi| 
and her time was not at her own disposal. 

The charm which her presence seemed to exer- 
cise over the little sufferer, was quite extraordina- 
ry, and so soothing was the influence of her voice, 
that the kind girl, though already fatigued by hours 
of practising, scarcely was allowed for a moment, 
by the exacting invalid, to cease singing; and Lady 
Belmont's fond maternal heart, which always in- 
clined with favour towards our heroine, was more 
than ever touched, as she watched her unwearying 
goodness to her sick darling. How amiable did 
shtt appear to her — how engaging, as she looked 
upon her, seated by the bed, supporting the cliild 
in her arms ; soothing him so eflectually, and pro- 
ducing, to bis irritable little frame, a degree of 
tranquillity which no other means had yet beett 
able to accomplish. 
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To those who had witnessed Rosalie's celebrity on 
the stage— 4arrounded by all the dazzling accom- 
paniments of a theatre, it was a strange contrast to 
behold her now, in the subdued light of this shaded 
apartment; and never, perhaps, did she appear 
more interesting— more to be admired, than as in 
the loose drapery of a white wrapping gown, shed- 
ding its hue upon the marble whiteness of her com- 
plexion, she sat chanting some beautiful Italian 
air, adapted to simple English words — ^the sponta- 
neous effusion of the moment, framed to please the 
baby ear of the young listener, who lay so tran- 
quillized—so placid on her bosom. 

How little Lady Belmont guessed the state of 
Fitz-Firnest's feeling, when he slowly entered her 
boudoir, which adjoined the sick room ! He had 
come to make inquiries after the health of his little 
brother. Her eyes were still glistening with the 
tears of mingled pain and pleasure, which she had 
derived from the contemplation of the scene she 
had jast witnessed. Without speaking, and mo- 
tioning him to be silent, his mother gently led him 
into the next apartment. 

WTiat a sight for Fitz-Ernest. His tender pa- 
rent little knew what fuel she was throwing on the 
fire that was already devouring him. 

The darkened room gave him full liberty to gaze 
unperceived — to revel in the contemplation of her, 
for whom he felt so madly, so imprudently. 

Aad there he could have stood for ever, unsatia- 
ted— unwearied, listening to that voice of exquisite 
melody, the tones of which to him, were, indeed, 
those of enchantment. And then those eyes, now 
so soft, so bewitchingly mild, as they fixed them- 
selves with such melting tenderness upon his fa- 
voured little brother. 

Oh how he envied him at that moment ! To be 
encircled by her arms, to receive those fond ca- 
resses, gladly would he have sold his birth-right, ay 
without a sigh, and all the privileges belonging to 
it. It was long ere Fitz-Ernest could tear himself 
away. It was only on the little boy changing his 
position, and asking for something to drink, that he 
nad courage to move ; and when Lady Belmont 
observed his agitated countenance, absorbed in the 
one engrossing feeling of anxiety for her sick child, 
she only attributed the excessive emotion of Fitz- 
Ernest to the same cause. Far was she from divi- 
ning the real state of the case. 

And what would have been her distress had she 
known the sufferings her own maternal hand — so 
gentle — so kind, inflicted upon her elder son. It 
was through her that the wounds of his heart had 
bled afresh, and that he left her, with his mind 
more disturbed — more wi-etched than before. 



CHAPTER XUV. 

This night the opera of Medea was to be per- 
formed, and Rosalie was to make her appearance, 
for the first time in that character. She was, 
therefore, reluctantly obliged to leave the little boy 
who was becoming every moment more tenacious 
of her attentions, at an early hour. 

The popular feeling in favour of our heroine, in- 
sured for the house a most splendid attendance ; as 
was always the case, when she performed, it was 
literally thronged ; and amongst the brilliant cii-cle, 
before whom she had the honor of appearing, their 
Majesties had signified their intention of visiting the 
theatre. 

The character of Medea was a most laborious 
and difficult one for so young a beginner, and ex- 
pectation was at its height. 

It had always been a favourite part with Rosalie, 
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and on her own account she anticipated no difficul- 
ties. But with Arturo— it was an arduous task, to 
induce him to do justice to the character of Jason. 
He had wholly opposed it. In his present pervert- 
ed, excited state of temperament, he was a very 
difficult peraon to manage : and now in this instance 
he chose to fancy that he was sinning against her 
whom he loved, by even in semblance, showing a 
want of allegiance to her cause. 

Could he only portray the character of her slave 
— her lover, then in what & marvellous manner did 
he exert his grear talents ; how did he modulate 
the tones of his splendid voice ; but, to personate 
her enemy, to love another, to abandon Rosalie !— 
he could not, would not do it, and he terrified us 
all by his pertinacious obstinacy. 

It would be his ruin, it would be a breach of his 
engagement, and we were in despair, for his char- 
acter had much changed lately, he had become 
headstrong, unmanageable. 

At length, however, Rosalie's influence as usual 
prevailed. She could generally mould him to her 
wishes, and ever in extremes, now to please her he 
exerted himself to the utmost, and the professional 
people were half mad with delight. Nothing ever 
had been so successful. The last rehearsal was 
every thing they could wish, and the profound re- 
spect which Rosalie's great genius commanded, 
might have turned a head less strong than hers. 

But she heeded not the pi-aise she received ; her 
mind was too absorbed, too preoccupied ! I obser- 
ved lately that the slight cough, to which I believe 
I have before alluded, had much increased ; but 
whenever I spoke of it she made light of the mat- 
ter, and always changed the subject as quickly as 
possible. On questioning her mother and Johnson, 
however, they terrified me by saying that it had 
long been a subject of anxiety to them, and that at 
night it was sometimes incessant. They also men- 
tioned other attendant symptoms which filled me 
with alarm. But what could be done ? 

To arrest her steps half way in her brilliant path 
would, lYelt sure, be next to impossible, with such 
a man to deal with as Gabrielli, for when I men- 
tioned my apprehensions to him, he could scarcely 
restrain his impatience and anger, declaring that 
the cough was merely nervous ; and that the clear- 
ness and flexibility of her voice, and the perfect ease 
with which she sung, showed plainly that there 
could be no disease of the chest ; he added moodi- 
ly, that he was certain the way to increase it, was 
to remark it to her. 

With this, 1 was forced to be satisfied, but I was 
far from being easy or happy I and eveiy time I 
heard the dreaded cough, it gave me an inward 
shudder. It seemed to my ears, like a sound of 
foreboding evil. But to return to the original sub- 
ject of the chapter. 

All the success with which Rosalie had hitherto 
met, was unequal to that which crowned her ef- 
forts this night, in her new character of Medea.— 
She seemed to attain the very summit of emi- 
nence ! 

The admiration of the audience was mingled with 
extreme surpinse. It was, indeed, scareely credi- 
ble, that a girl not yet nineteen, could so complete- 
ly identify the fierce, the superb Medea, a charac- 
ter so full of diversities. How beautiful wei-e her 
transitions. And at one moment how truly femi- 
nine were the feelings she portrayed. 

The adoring wife ! all a woman's outraged ten- 
derness, was exemplified in eveiy look, in every 
nction. And then the change to jealous rage and 
fury — her rejected love — how fearfullv did she ex- 
hibit the influence of these passions. 1 could hard- 
ly believe the reality of my senses. 

It could not be my gentle Rosalie transformed 
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into a blood-thirsty demon. Her bursts of ft'cnzied 
revenge — of direlul jealousy! It was with diffi- 
culty that I could bear to look at her — so dread- 
fully tme was her acting — so faithful to the worst 
part of human nature. My very soul revolted at 
this spectacle of passion which was now presented, 
in all its frightful nakedness, to the eye. 

But it was a splendid s)>ecimen of acting, and the 
effect it had on the audience was astounding. Mrs. 
Siddons hersejf never created a more thriihng sen- 
sation than she called forth in . the scene with Gia- 
sone, when he demands the question,'* Chetperar 
p0880 ? che tniresta V* and Medea answers in that 
one short monosyllable, " /o /' * 

Her attitude — ^lier expression, is not indeed de- 
scribablc ; but it elicited from all, one loud simul- 
taneous burst of praise. 

To me it was a relief when, in the interview 
with her children, she relapsed again into her own 
character — the tender, loving woman. Her pathet- 
ic accents — the natural gesture of mournful sor- 
row, with which she caressed the little victims of 
her crushed affections, drew tears from my eyes, 
as well as from those of every person who witness- 
ed this heart-rending scene. 

But to me the charm was soon dissipated. The 
demon of fury seemed again to seize her ; again 
she was the relentless, remorseless Medea ; and 
shuddering I turned away. 

When all was over, again were the thundering 
plaudits heard, and once more the exhausted girl 
was obliged to come forward, to meet the enraptu- 
red acclamations of the audience. It appeared as 
if the public eye could not l>e satiated — as if they 
wished to retard to the last, the moment when the 
envious curtain should fall, and hide her from their 
admiring gaze; and it is impossible, but that her 
young heart must have swelled with triumph — 
there must have been a feeling of gratified pride— 
of exultation, which supported her delicate frame, 
after such fatigue. 

But her part was not over; there still remained 
a trial for her strength, for when the curtain had at 
last descended, and she was about to retire, Fitz- 
Ernest suddenly stood before her. I think I have 
already mentioned that he was one of the Lords in 
waiting to the King. 

He accosted her in a hurried manner, ** Rosa- 
lie," he said, " I have been commanded to lead you 
immediately to the Royal box. Their Majesties 
desire to congratulate you on your success." 

Rosalie, who was already very pale, became so 
much more so, that I thought she would have 
fainted ; but she said, *• Is there no escape for me, 
Loi*d Fitz-Ernest ; must! really go ?" 

*' There is none, dearest Rosalie, and why should 
you wish it ? I would not for the world that you 
should forego this flattering distinction. To me it 
is a proud moment. I glory in the office of pre- 
senting you to our kind and most gracious King, 
whose condescending manner will soon disarm you 
of your fears. And her Majesty is all goodness, 
and has taken a warm interest in your welfare." — 
And whilst Filz-Ernest spoke, his countenance was 
brighter than it had been for some time. Gently 
placing her hand under his arm he led her away, 
^vith triumph in his air. 

When Rosalie found herself in the august pre- 
sence of her sovereign, her innate sense of what 
was right, gave an ease and gi*ace to her manner ; 
and the liearty warmth which was mingled in 
the praise her Majesty bestowed upon her, reas- 
sured her, and imparted a vivid delight to her 
heart. 

It was a period upon which she dwelt, as long as 
she remained in this world, as one of the happiest 
of her existence. 

I had been always astonished at the degree of ! 



self-possession which Rosalie ever evinced. It was 
strange to witness, combined as it was, with the 
perfect modesty and humility which pervaded all 
her actions. It embellished every other perfection, 
casting a high bred character over her general de- 
portment, like the mounting of a rare jewel adding 
to its original splendour. Sne possessed the chartn 
of manner which, in my opinion, ranks superior 
even to that of beauty. 

No one would have supposed that she was lo 
young — so lowly ; and in the goi^eous dress of the 
superb Medea, she looked and moved a queen.— 
She stood surrounded by some of the first nobles 
of the land. It was a nervous position for her^at 
Fitz-Ernest told me that her presence of mind did 
not forsake her. 

Her manner was calm, though profoundly res- 
pectful, as led forward by him, she advanced to- 
wards the gracious presence. 

How his heart swelled with rapture at every 
word of commendation bestowed upon her by their 
Majesties. He forgot, for a moment, his pe^lexi- 
ties ; he existed upon the delight of the present, 
the exultation of his heart, at seeing her, in whom 
he took so lively an interest, thus nobly Appre<at- 
ted! 

Before Rosalie was suffered to depart, the Kin;; 
had asked from his consort a brilliant ornament oi 
much value, which he presented to the blusbin|, 
grateful girl ; and as she bent low to receive it, hw 
Majesty, with his usual condescension, put forth hit 
hand, which with all the fervour of her nature,slie 
ventured to press to her lips. 

So much favour, publicly displayed towards the 
young actress, and fi-om such a quarter, spread iti 
influence like electricity, not only amongst the bril- 
liant circle but with every one ; and from hence- 
forth there was a fierce rivaliy, all striving to sur- 
pass each other, in lavishing favours and attentions 
upon our heroine. Every one seemed now ambi- 
tioning a look, a smile, from the hitherto humble 
candidate for their praise ; but Rosalie saw nothing 
— derived no other gratification, but that which 
sprung from the unlooked for kindness and conde- 
scension of the venerated monarch, and his excel- 
lent Queen ; and when, at length, she received 
permission to depart, and again rejoined me, her 
countenance beamed with radiance. 

All her previous fatigue appeared to have vanish- 
ed ; she had been revived by the magic elixir 
which benevolence has the power to impart. How 
often will the cordial smile of approbation gladden 
the humble, and raise the dejected ! How often 
will even the tender look of sympathy impart en- 
couragement to the diffident. How lovely is gen- 
uine kindness ! From that source flow a thousand 
advantages, apparently small in themselves, but of 
the highest importance to the felicity of others; 
offices that altogether escape the notice of the cold 
and unfeeling, whose harshness of manner cancels 
the act, even when they mean to do ^ood. He 
whose actions flow from the genuine feelings of be- 
nevolence, follows the noblest impulse of the heart. 
He obeys the most amiable dictate of his nature,as 
the vine produces fruit, and the fountain pours forth 
its streams. 

And certainly there never existed one who more 
truly exemplified this amiable spirit, than the ex- 
alted personage who thought it not degradation to 
look with kindness upon the lowest of his subjects, 
and even in his high station, deigned to take part 
in their joys as well as in their sorrows — truly " to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep.'* 

Hence the smallest benefit he conferred, hk 
slightest notice made its indelible impression ; for 
affection, as well as latitude, was deeply feltj— ' 
What an example did he leave to his people ! for 
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inch lenUmentB elevate, refine, and ennoble the 
mind. But alas ! we itill continue to estrange our- 
selves from one another, b^ unkindness and compe- 
titions, when in cordial union we might be so mucli 
more blessed, neglecting those better, purer, 
sources of joy, which flow from the affections of 
the heart. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

The idea which Sir Francis had formed, upon 
the subject of Rosalie was not a mere ebullition of 
fancy. Unlike the schemes which in such quick 
succession were created by his changeful mind, this 
last impression clung with a tenacity to his imagi- 
nation, which had he felt disposed, he coulrl not 
have shaken o(f. But the difficulties which encom- 
passed his gaining access to her presence, seemed 
daily to increase, in proportion with his impatience 
to obtain the object for which he panted. Even 
Gabrielli and his sister, whom he thought he could 
ose as tools for his purpose, were now no longer to 
be bought. The success of our cantatrice so un- 
precedented, and beyond his most sanguine expec- 
tations, so completely raised the respetit and con- 
sideration of Gabrielli that he had become her ob- 
sequious, humble servant. 

Her wishes were now sacred to him ; and Rosa- 
lie haying once intimated that she would receive 
no visiters, this was sufficient ; and the Italian avail- 
ed himself of this pretext to close his door against 
all intruders. Indeed, his wily mind soon embra- 
ced the advantage which such an inclination on the 
pait of Rosalie afforded himself — for the advances 
of Sir Francis or any other man, would be ti*uly 
detrimental to his own interests. 

At her own home, therefore, Rosalie was unap- 
proachable, and at the Opera I was always at her 
side, and although very often she was surrounded 
by a host of men, and Sir Francis was ever of the 
number, he was unable to gain from her more than 
the cold unsatisfying courtesy which she bestowed 
alike on all. There was a marble frigidity in her 
manner which distanced many. 

*' Chaste as the icicle 
That's curded by the frost on purest snow 
And hangs on Dian's temple." 

Certainly there is no passion so wayward as love 
—so full of inconsistencies, of contradictions, and 
nothing exemplified it more strongly than this ex- 
traordinary feeling of Sir Francis towards the ap- 
parently insensible girl. He who had all his life re- 
ceived for every attention he had lavished, a grati- 
fied return ; he who had been courted, followed, 
praised — had now to sue, to humble himself, for 
even a look, a little word, from a lowly girl,— 
whose only support was her innocence — her puri- 
ty, which cast around her a magic circle of pro- 
tection. 

The discomfited Baronet was at a loss how to 
proceed, anci deeply did he now regret having so 
little cultivated any intimacy with such near rela- 
tions as the Belmonts. 

Both Fitz-Ernest and his brother Henry, he evi- 
dently saw, were more distant than usual in their 
demeanour towards him. Lord Henry could never 
forget the slighting manner, in which he and his 
despicable toady Templeton had presumed to men- 
tion the name of Rosalie ; he had related the cir- 
cumstance to his brother, and we may well imagine 
how fiercely his heart responded to the feelings of 
indignation which influenced Lord Henry. 

However, to obtain a footing in the Belmont 
circle was the only meaus our Baronet could de- 



vise to forward his designs upon the present object 
of his pursuit ; which, extraordinary to say, where 
he was concerned, were really honourable. And 
now his endeavours were directed towards concilia- 
ting the family in eveiy possible manner. 

And well did he understand the ail of fascina- 
tion *, with his handsome person, his easy high-bred 
address, it was difficult to withstand the influence 
of his blandishments, when his whole mind was 
bent to the purpose of insinuating himself into the 
good graces of any one. He now sought those as- 
semblies where he might meet the Belmonts— 
visited their box after the Opera was over — \mCi 
gentle and cousin-like attentions to the newly-pre- 
sented Lady Geraldine, and finally, succeeded in 
making an improved and pleasing impression on the 
minds of the ladies. He had heard, by chance, of 
the illness of the little boy, and, although he was 
before not even aware of his existence, and, cer- 
tainly, had no very high-wrought feelings on the 
occasion, yet, so skilful an adept was he in the fash- 
ionable artof humbu&:,that the solicitude and kind- 
ly tone of his voice — ^his well-acted look of ooocern 
whilst he made inquiries after his ** little-cousin," 
— were so soothing, so flattering to the tender mo- 
ther, that, in spite of herself, a complacent feeling, 
towards him soon inspired her and communicated 
itself to her daughters. 

They begap to wonder why they eyer disliked 
him ; and we might, perchance, have heard them> 
discourse on the ill-nature of the world, and how 
wrong it was to form an opinion of a person upon 
the word of another. Certainly, as Sir Francis 
would himself have said, he had done the thing, 
properl}'. 

A dinner enp^gement soon gave him the much 
desirid entree mto Belmont House. As it was only, 
a small and very select party, Gabrielli had allow- 
ed Rosalie to sinja:, a favour of which he was very 
tenacious. Sir Francis managed this interview 
with the greatest tact and discretion. His atten- 
tions to our heroine were not such as to excite any 
peculiar attention, but, still he contrived to mingle 
in his address so much of respect — of admiration, 
combined with deference — that it was impossible 
that she should not feel gratified ; and she could 
not avoid relaxing in her very restrained manner 
towards him. Under the protecting roof of her 
friends she imagined that even in thought she was 
safe from evil. 

Fitz-Ernest was not there, and Lord Henry was 
also detained by regimental duty — so the coast was 
clear. 

This evening laid the foundation of other visits, 
and, by degrees, our Baronet had most cleverly 
worked his way, and established a footing of intima- 
cy which brought him frequently to the house, and 
into the society of Rosalie ; gradually, the icy fri- 
gidity of her deportment was melting away ; and 
the more he saw of our heroine amongst his high- 
bred cousins, so considered, so favoured ; and the 
greater knowledge he gained of her polished 
mind, her refined and dignified manners, the more 
he felt convinced that she was fitted, in a most emi- 
nent degree, to fill the station which he destined 
for her. 

There was one who observed all this in silence, 
but with pleasure, mingled with many anxious feel- 
ings. Lady Gertrude, alone, perceived the real 
state of the case, and her heart throbbed with de- 
light and pride. 

" If he is only worthy of her ;" she thought, 
" what happiness will it be to see her exalted to a 
situation in the world which she is so well adapted 
to fill !" and the partial eyes of her friend overlook- 
ed every disadvantage, which her position in life 
might have suggested to others, in her union with 
one so far above her in rank and station. She 
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thoaght odIjt of her, individually, and dwelt apon 
her many excellencies — her goodness — her beauty 
— her talents. 

Besides, she reflected that Sir Francis stood 
alone. He had no anxious father nor mother whose 
affection might have formed hopes in which ambi« 
tion had its share ; and who might interpose the for* 
roidable word ** prudence ^ And then again, when 
^she considered the character of Sir Francis, with 
iher own purity of mind, she could think no evil of 
others — ^there could be no real vice under such an 
-Aspect as his; Rosalie's influence would correct 
every little foible ; the attachment he evinced to- 
wards her was a proof, a guarantee, to her inno- 
cent perception of his good judgment ; and, with 
all the romance of her .young age, she built, an 
airy fabric of future honour and happiness, for her 
fnend,iii which her own felicity was deeply in- 
volved. 

We cannot doubt, but that the youthful sophist 
combined with these wishes, other hopes ; «he had 
another friend in whose welfare she was equally in- 
terested. Rosalie's marriage with Sir Francis 
would be pixiductive of more than one source of 
importance ; and she thought of Fitz-Eme6t — that 
subject which gneved her so bitterly. In short, 
she dwelt upon the theme till she had fixed it 
all, and as tne dear girl sat ruminating upon this' 
delightful scheme, she smiled with pleasure — with 
triumph! What a glorious termination would 
this be, to alt the troubles — all the labours of Ro- 
salie! 

And, having once decided upon the eligibility of 
her project. Lady Gertrude determined to give it 
every assistance m her power. 

Henry's regiment was at Windsor, therefore he 
only occasionally joined his family, and Fitz-Ernest 
kept so completely aloof from the circle that he 
was ignorant of the intimate footing which his gay 
cousin had gained amongst his relatives. Even I 
knew very little of present proceedings; for a very 
severe fit of the gout detained me almost a prisoner 
to my apartments; although I contrived, with some 
difficulty, never to desert my post at the Opera 
House. 

Lady Gertrude did not communicate her ideas to 
any one save her intended, whom she created an 
assistant in her plans of facilitating the visits of the 
'Baronet to Belmont House. Of course. Lord 
Alandale was all ardour in any cause which was 
.advocated by his fair betrothed ; and he was too 
young, and too much in love, to make any cold cal- 
culations as to the prudence or expediency of the 
event upon which she had, so anxiously, set her 
mind. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

" Templeton," said Someinrille one morning, " if 
you have finished spelling over the Satirist, t will 
give you a piece of information which may, per- 
chance, astonish your weak mind." 

" What is it, mon cher ?" he said, yawning and 
stretching himself ; for the luxury ol' the soft cush- 
ions, and the easy structure of the chair in whicli 
he had ensconced his fat person, produced a very 
lethargic feeling, and he had nearly fallen asleep 
over the paper he held in his hand. 

** What will you say, if I tell you I am going to 
be married, Templeton ?" 

This speech had the effect of completely arous- 
ing the amazed toady. He started up ; but it was 
not with joyful emotion, such a communication was 
not at all likely to afford him pleasure. Far otber- 
wiaie. A matrimonial menage would entirely des- 



troy his present comfort, militate agarast varioas 
conveniences which wei*e to him of the utmost im- 
portance. 

The entree into the house of his patron, which 
had been the delight and glory of his life ! A fine 
lady at the head of the establishment, and all was 
over with him. No more snug breakfasts ! His 
eyes almost filled with tears, and a loud sigh heav- 
ed from his ponderous chest, when the recollection 
of the excellent bachelor dinners — the recherche 
suppers, recurred to his imagination — those blissful 
moments, when, without restraint, he could enjc^ 
every delicacy :— 

*< Could cut and eat and come again." 

Now, in a moment, all his future hopes were de- 
stroyed. In his mind's eye he pictured a proud, 
grand looking Lady Somerville seated at the head 
of the table, whose cold demeanour, and aristo- 
cratic bon ton, wQuld actually take away — even his 
appetite, should he chance to be again invited to the 
table. 

The thought of all that he should have to relin- 
quish did, indeed, give a pang to his heart ; and it 
was with something like a groan that he said— 
'* Well ! I suppose I must congi*atulate you, al- 
though, upon my word, you have taken me deuced- 
ly by surprise ! You are the very last person I 
should have suspected of having matrimony in your 
head, and I would scarcely now believe you did yoa 
not look so unnaturally grave and positive. Bat," 
he continued,*' truly, there is nothing certain — no- 
thin|^ indeed !" and his voice became pathetic and 
sentimental, *' excepting, as my old father used to 
say — death and taxes." 

Sir Francis could hardly forbear laughing at the 
wo-begone manner in which his communication had 
been received ; and knowing pretty well the na- 
ture of his friend, he guessed with much accuracy 
what was passing in his mind. 

«* Have you the least idea," he said, " who is the 
fair enslaver, whose charms have been able to dra«r 
into such a scrape a bachelor, so established as yoa 
ever imagined me to be ?" 

" Oh !" replied Templeton, looking very wise^ 
'* I see the thing at once. I have had my misgivings 
for some Ume." 

**Now, who is it that your wisdom has fixed 
upon ?" inquired Sir Francis, with some puriosi^. 

"Oh, of course, one of those stately looking aris- 
tocractic cousins of yours. Let me recollect— -the 
one that has just come out. Oh ! I have it !^-Ledy 
Geraldine de Vere ; for, certainly, lately, you have 
lived with no one else but that haughty exclusive 
family, much to the surprise of your fnends, I can 
tell you ;" and here Templeton assumed quite an 
offended air. 

" No, you are wrong in your guess," replied the 
Baronet, '* and, to save you all farther co^tation, I 
will tell you at once who it is. I have my own par- 
ticular reasons for being thus explicit, therefore 
open your ears and listen. It is my intention to pro- 
pose to Miss Elton, who is, at present, designated 
the Signora RoaaUe" 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! thank goodness," cried Tem- 
pleton, starting up, clapping his hands, and actual- 
ly capering about the room ; ** so much the better 
— so much the better ; if you are to be married 
you cannot do better ;" for with the quickness of 
thought the idea suggested itself to his mind, that 
such a marriage would not militate half so much 
against his interests as an alliance with a highborn 
equal. He knew little of Rosalie beyond her poti* 
tion as living with the Gabriellis; and he noir 
thought of the matter exactlv in the same light M 
if he were about to present his hand and oharmisg 
person to the little Fanny. 
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^ Sir Francis looked ap, and viewed these contor- 
tions with astonishment. 

** May I ask," he said, *< what is the matter? 
Are you distracted ? Upon my honour," he con- 
tinued, no longer able to resist a smile, " you re- 
mind me exactly of a bear learning to dance upon 
a hot iron ; pray sit down, for you quite shake the 
room and my nerTes by this extraordinary manifes- 
tation of ecstasy, the cause of which I can in no 
way comprehend." 

"1 will soon explain it,'* Templeton replied. 
** When you told me, that you were going to take 
unto yourself a wife, I felt totally loom] ; — ^you 
know you have always been verj kind to me, your 
house has been open to me momm^, noon and night, 
and you roust be aware, my good fellow, that every 
body is for himself in this world." 

** Well," said Sir Francis, " I cannot imagine 
-what that can have to do with the subject." 

"I'll speedily let you into the secret It just 
came into my head, that if you had chosen one of 
those fine ladies, she might perchance have turned 
up her nose at me ; for I know I am not quite one 
of the Almack's dandies — not in that grand dull set, 
which fashionable ladies consider indispensable to 
those with whom they associate ; and by the by, a 
stupid cursed slow one it is, in my opinion. However, 
to sUck to the point, it just struck me all of a heap, 
and thinks I, well, there's no more fun for me here. 
Now that you've told me you are only going to 
marry that pretty actress it is quite another thing. 
Why they're the joUiest little devils in the world. 
They have not been spoilt by being brought up to 
think that nobody is worth looking at but those 
who belong to the peerage ; or have lived in the at- 
mosphere of exclusiveness. They take things and 
people as they come, and live in this world to en- 
joy its good things without weighing titles and dis- 
tinctions and manners, and pursing up their mouths, 
ealline one person vulgar, and another genteel, and 
80 on. ' 

Every word that fell from Templeton 's silly lips 
added to the indignation which was rising in the 
breast of Sir Francis. He was too angry to speak 
for some time, therefore this long tirade was allow- 
ed to proceed without interruption. He felt, in the 
irritated state of his temper, that had it not been 
too undignified for a gentleman of his re6nement 
it would have been a satisfaction to hurl the book 
he held in his hand, at the carrotty head of the un- 
fortunate Augustus, who continued to rub his hands 
with great glee. 

** Well, this is a relief upon my honour. I should 
not wonder if this was to put me up to marryine: 
Fanny." But Templeton had the sense not to 
make audible this last idea. Some fortunate in- 
stinct whispered that he had better not ; and lucky 
it was for him. Sir Francis was already pale with 
anger. 

The refined — the beautiful Rosalie — aristocra- 
tic, at least, in mind-r-in appearance, to be ranked 
thus by the contemptible puppy ! 

"Templeton," he said, in a voice which imme- 
diately subdued the raptures of the former, " you 
are the greatest fool in existence, and not only are 
you simply a fool, but a most presumptuous — a 
most impertinent one." 

Templeton stopped short, and looked suddenly 
round, very much like a dog that has received an 
unexpected kick, and is preparing to sneak away, 
with his tail between his legs. 

" I beg to inform you. Sir," continued the Baro- 
net with an air of cold dignity, more alarming to 
Templeton than a hearty burst t of anger ; •* that 
the lady to whom I am about to offer my hand, is 
generally considered, in every way, save that of 
rank, equally calculated to inspire respect and con- 
sideration, as my cousins, the Ladies de Vere, 



whose names you have presumed to use with sueh 
freedom ; and although she may have appeared on 
the stage, her position is totally unlike that of those 
who surround her ; if I succeed in my suit and am 
so fortunate as to persuade her to become my wife, 
and the mistress of my establishment, there is no 
Lady de Vere or any other titled woman in the 
land, who will know better how to choose her so- 
ciety — or whose delicacy of mind and innate sense 
of what is due to herself, will shrink with more 
disgust from the vulgar and ill-bred. I sent for 
you here to mention the circumstance, from mor 
tives of my own. 1 knew it would be the best ve- 
hicle I could make use of, for its circulation. I 
wish it to be known generally. The young lady is 
the bosom friend and companion of the Ladies de 
Vere, and in all ways calculated to make me hap- 
py. You are at liberty to tell all this in every club, 
and to every one who will listen to you } and I trust 
it will put an end to the impertinence and perse- 
cution to which Miss Elton is exposed, from the 
advances of the presumptuous. My eye will be 
ever on the watch — my ear open to every offen- 
sive expression, and wo be to the person who pre- 
sumes to look or speak— by word or deed, either to 
interfere with my suit, or' to lessen the dignity of 
her virtue by their insolent gossip. Now this is all^ 
I have to say, and as I have some business to trans- 
act, I shall wish you good morning." 

And Sir Francis, in that cool contemptuous man- 
ner, which no one knew better how to assume, put 
out his hand and rang the bell that was close to 
him, and then opening his book began quietly to 
read, and poor Templeton looking very silly, walk- 
ed off. 

On the staira he met the house-steward, who 
was a great ally of his. 

"Jennings," he said in a trembling voice, "we 
are ruined.' ' 

Jennings stared, and on seeing the countenance 
of Templeton, was really alarmed ; and, perhaps, 
it was hardly a relief to his fears, when on asking 
for an explanation of these terrific words, Temple- 
ton exclaimed in an emphatic tone, " 'TIS all over, 
he's going to be married." 



CHAPTER XLTU. 

It was ever a great trial to the patience of Sir 
Francis to find himself obliged to relinquish attend- 
ing the Opera. One evening he had been com- 
mande<l as a guest to the royal table, and as a state 
ball was to ensue, he knew that there would be no 
possibility of getting away, until long after Rosalie 
had left the theatre. It was a cause of acute re- 
gret, and nothine could exceed his mortification ; 
for he felt that it was the only certain means of 
seeing her, so inaccessible was she always at her 
own home. He had made himself sufficiently ac- 
quainted with her movements, to be aware that 
she was scarcely ever at Belmont house, on the 
morning of a performance. 

To do the Baronet justice, I believe it may be 
truly said, that he was sincerely and honourably in 
love ; and this passion, which really in itself is most 
beautiful — most purifying, had wrought its im- 
proving effect upon his mind. All that was gross 
and sensual in his nature, seemed to be refined. 
Ix)ve that springs from purity of purpose, is ever 
mingled with respect, and already Sir Francis ap- 
peared changed. His old associates*— his usiud 
haunts became distasteful to him — all the trivial 
nothings that before had completely engrossed his 
mind, had lost their relish. Even to himself this 
caused surprise, and as he mounted his horse and 
[ rode at a rapid pace, avoiding the park^a3ad.vsSusss| 
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one of the roads that led oat of London, he rumi- 
nated on the extraordinary mood that had come 
over him ; and as he went on he allowed his spirit- 
ed horse to take a brisk trot, and lost in his own 
reflections, neither saw nor heeded any passing ob- 
ject. 

So deeply was he abstracted, that he was not at 
all aware of being nearly on the point of riding over 
a man, who was in the act of crossing the road. 
Indeed the horse's head had touched his shoulder, 
before the Baronet had the power of reining in his 
impatient steed. On casting his eyes around to 
apologize to the person he had thus annoyed, his 
looks encountered the fierce glare of Arturo, who 
stood in the midst of the road, holding in one hand 
a basket containing flowers. The two young men 
instantly recognised each other. Sir Francis well 
knew the Italian ; and the hatred which was enter- 
tained by both, was as mutual as it was bitter. Sir 
Fmncis had noted well the looks of rage with which 
he had ever regaixled him. At first the startling 
suspicion crossed his mind — could he be the fa- 
voured lover of Rosalie ? 

But soon these odious ideas had been chased 
away, for by his newly acquired intimacy with his 
cousin Gertrude, who never wearied of the theme, 
he had contrived to extract eveiy incident in the 
life of her, in whom he felt so deeply interested ; 
and she had told him of the hopeless passion of the 
handsome Artui*o. 

Reassured by this knowledge, Sir Francis in the 
insolence of his pride, would have treated him with 
contempt, as if beneath his anger or his thoughts, 
but in the bearing of the Italian there was some- 
thing so noble, so commanding, that although he 
hated him, and, with some cause, still he felt that 
he dared not take a liberty with him. 

Every lime Sir Francis appeared behind the 
scenes, fain would Arturo have sought an opportu- 
nity of provoking him to some act, which might 
bring" them in competition with each other; at 
least if looks that spoke daggers could have had the 
effect of rousing the slumbering lion. 

But Sir Francis was on his guard. First of all 
his arrogant nature deemed the youth too con- 
temptible for him to notice ; and then again, if his 
choler did rise, he checked the feeling, for he well 
knew the peculiar sentiments of affection which 
Rosalie entertained towards the impetuous boy ; 
and so anxious was he to conciliate her, that much 
-would he have tolerated, rather than allow himself 
to be irritated so far as to commit any act that 
might forfeit the increased favour which he hoped 
he had found in her eyes. 

At the present juncture we must exculpate the 
Baronet from an intention of insulting Arturo. 
He was not even aware that any individual was 
before him, but to the inflamed mind of his unhap- 
py rival, the act in itself was sufl^cient to bring to 
its crisis the explosion of hatred that was ready to 
burst in his heart; and no sooner did he perceive 
who was the aggressor, than, with the spring of an 
infuriated tiger, he caught at the bridle, and en- 
deavoured tq seize it. 

Somerville warded off his approach, and his hot 
blood rising to about the same degree of intempe- 
rance as his enraged antagonist, he levelled a blow 
at him with his whip, which took but too sure an 
aim ; and urging on his horse he galloped off, leav- 
ing Arturo speechless, immoveable, rooted to the 
ground, almost turned into marble by the stunning 
efl^ects of this most unfortunate deed. 

His countenance was, absolutely, unearthly — 
every demoniac passion seemed painted upon it. 

** Vengeance waa in his heart, death in his hand ; 
Blood and revenge were hammering in his head.*' 



Th« description given by the groom who follow- 
ed Sir Francis, and who was, afterwards, obliged 
to give a detailed account of the scene, was very 
fri^tful. The inward tortures of the youth were 
depicted in the terrific distortion of his features. 
For many moments he stirred not. 

At length with an exclamation of horror, he 
raised his hand to his cheek, upon which the blov 
of the whip had' made a deep impression. Fallinj^ 
on his knees, he clasped his hands t(^ether, thes 
lifted them up on high, and his lips were heard to 
pronounce some emphatic words. After remain- 
ing a moment or two in this attitude, he slowly 
rose, and, drawing his hat over his eyes, walked 
away with rapid strides. 

The man related that the whole affair created 
such a feeling in his mind, that he could not, in any 
way, shake off its impression — that it actually 
haunted him ; and, that if he lived a thousand year^ 
he could never get the dreadful looks of the Italiap 
out of his head ; and, he added, from that moment 
his heart misgave him. 

Sir Francis rode on, in a towering passion. His 
blood was boiling with indignation ; but it was with 
a sensation of savage satisfaction, that he reflected 
on the chastisement, w^hich he had bestowed upon 
the audacious stripling. 

He rode for some hours, and only returned home 
in time to dress for dinner. He was in no mood to 
play the courtier that evening. Gladly would he 
have pleaded illness, or any other cause whidi 
might serve as an excuse for his non-attendance; 
and he had serious thoughts of getting into bed, 
and sending for Sir Henry Halfoi^, who, from the 
disturbed state of his pulse,might really, with truth, 
have pronounced him to be labouring under maeh 
excitement of system. 

But the remembrance suddenly struck upon his 
imagination, that he was to meet the Belroonts, 
and, in another instant, he was dressing with great 
alacrity. At least, he should hear of Rosalie, kA 
have the privilege of talking of her; and; in the 
space of a short hour, he was in the full enjoyment 
of this happiness, having, fortunately, obtained a 
seat at the dinner table by the side of Lady Ger- 
trude ; and, from his conversation with her, amply 
was he repaid for all the vexations of the day. 

Her manner towards him, influenced by the 
change which her feelings had undergone dining 
the few last weeks, was friendly imd confidential. 
She assisted to draw him on, to speak of the sub- 
ject that was nearest his heart, so, before they 
parted this evening, he had poured forth to her the 
whole story of his love ; and so eloquently did he 
speak, every exj)ression that he used, bore the im- 
press of such honourable feelings — so much of 
generosity — of disinterestedness, that Gertrude^ 
warm heart was at once captivated, and, with fer- 
vency, enlisted in his cause. 

Sir Francis well knew how to use the power of 
speech. It had ever been his favourite maxim : 

" That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If, with his tongue, he cannot win a woman;" 

and, certainly, ere he had accomplished his de- 
signs, Gertrude was charmed — elated. If the 
young Lord Alandale had been there, he might, 
perchance, have been surprised to watch the glow 
of delighted animation which spread over the coun- 
tenance of his lady-love, as she listened, with in- 
tense eagerness, to the honeyed words which fell 
from the lips of the insinuating Baronet. She was, 
indeed, overjoyed : Sir Francis had spoken directly 
to her heart. At least, he wore the beautiful sem- 
blance of excellence ; and, in the unsophisticated 
innocence of the sweet young lady, she no longer 
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doubted what she so anxiously desired. And Ro- 
salie, the darling, cherished friend of her eaHiest 
youth, would be happy, as she deserved to be ; — 
would be exalted to a sphere for which she was so 
well fitted, bv the elegance and refineraent of her 
mind. The bond of relationship would unite them, 
if possible, in still closer intimacy. The miseries 
she now endured would all vanish ; and she turned 
her eyes with— even gratitude — upon her aristocra- 
tie-looking cousin. 

Never, for a moment, did a doubt cross her mind 
that he could have any difficulties to encounter ; 
and the affectionate girl returned home, in a state 
of ecstasy of spints, which amazed those around 
her; for she did not communicate to them, the 
cause she had for exultation. 

Sir Francis had requested her, for a few short 
days, to keep his secret ; and to this she had ac- 
ceded, although she was doing great violence to her 
feelings, for she longed to spread intelligence 
which, she hoped, would cause universal satisfac- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

The little boy, Algernon, had rallied considera- 
bly from his long and dangerous sickness, and was 
pronounced almost convalescent; when Rosalie, 
who had not been able to pay him her accustomed 
TiMt the day before, received a note from Lady 
Belmont, informing her that the child had had a 
relapse, and was again extremely ill: the Mai*- 
chioness requested that she would come to Belmont 
House that day, if possible, as the suffering boy had 
been asking for her repeatedly. 

To Rosalie's great distress, this was not to be 
accomplished. The whole of the morning was to 
be devoted to a rehearsal ; and Gabrielli, who, in 
eoromon with others, had begun to be seriously 
alarmed at her state of health, and increase of 
cough, was peremptory in his oixlers, that she 
should take rest, and not exert her voice in any 
way until the evening, when she was again to per- 
form at the Opera. 

This made her very uncomfortable. She knew 
the irritable nature of the child; to wait till the 
morrow would be a complete age of expectation to 
him, and might bear the semblance of unkindness 
in her. 

But what was she to do ? Gabrielli, once firm 
in his commands, was immoveable. She could only 
write her regrets. 

1 accompanied her, as usual, to the Opera. Me- 
dea was again performed, and once more, she cov- 
ered herself with glory. Well as she had acted 
hitherto, I could not help imagining that never be- 
fore did she display such genius ; and now, I might 
liken it to the last expiring flash of an exhausted 
lamp — startling by its brilliancy and by its sudden 
extinction. Little did the audience imagine, when 
again they insisted on her coming forwartl, that 
they looked on her for the last time — for the last 
time had heard that voice — the remembrance of 
whose melody would never be forgotten. Others 
might succeed— sparkling and beautiful — but nev- 
er, nevevy could there be another Rosalie. 

She seldom changed her dress when the Opera 
was concluded ; but merely wrapped herself m a 
cloak, and, with a veil thrown over her head, re- 
turned to her home. I always conveyed her to the 
lodpngs. 

This night, as soon as she was seated in the car- 
riage, she said to me — ** I have the greatest favour 
to ask you, Mr. Leslie. Will you leave me at Bel- 
mont House ? I aro 80 anxious about little Alger- 
non, tliat I feel certain I shall not close my eyes 



this night, if I do not see him. But I will not keep 
you, for I know you are not well, and are suffering 
pain from your root. I will ask the porter to de- 
tain the carriage, when it brings Lady Belmont and 
her daughters home, fori know they were obliged 
to ffo to the Queen's ball. Until they arrive, I can 
sit by the dear little boy. If he is asleep, I shall 
have the satisfaction of watching his slumbers, and 
can relieve the wearied nurse ; should he be awake 
and i*estless, no one can sooth and amuse him as 
well as I have the power of doing." 

I tried to dissuade her from this. I pleaded her 
own delicate health, and the extreme fatigue she 
had undergone ; but, as this had no effect, 1 endea- 
voured to alarm her, by mentioning Gabrielli 's an- 
ger; but he was engaged to some supper, she 
knew, and would not return till the morning; and 
his displeasure she would willingly brave to gain a 
point upon which she had so anxiously set her 
mind. As was ever the case, I had not the power 
to resist her entreaties. 

*' But your dress, my child," I said ; ** what an 
attire for a sick room.'* 

She laughed, and answered — " That will be easi- 
ly managed. I can soon cast it off, and borrow a 
dressing gown; therefore not one of your argu- 
ments will avail, so let us at once drive to Picca- 
dilly, and indulge my whim with your usual Idnd- 



ness. 



So we went there, and having arranged her plans 
with the porter, I left her, and retunied home to 
nurse my poor agonizing foot, which ought proper- 
ly never to have left the foot-stool. 

Rosalie soon glided up the stairs, and found her- 
self in the boudoir of the Marchioness. There she 
was told, by an attendant, that the little lord was 
very restless ; the doctor had given him a sleeping 
draught, which as yet had not composed him, and 
he had only just left him, saying his patient was 
not much better. 

The nurse was with him, and as Rosalie softly 
entered the sleeping apartment, her tender heart 
was pained by the sound of exclamations of suffer- 
ing and impatience, which were bursting ever and 
anon from the lips of the sick child. The nurse 
was in vain trying to quiet him. 

Rosalie said in a soft tone, ** My poor Algernon, 
how grieved 1 am that you are ill again. Rosalie is 
come to sing to you, to endeavour to make you bet- 
ter, and to ask her little darling to lie still and tiy 
to sleep, and then he will soon be well, and his 
poor mamma will be happier." 

The child immediately knew the sweet voice 
which addressed him, and held out his feverish 
hand, but looked surprised when he saw her thus 
enveloped in the large cloak and veil, which so al- 
tered her appearance. 

She perceived this and said, " I will take off this 
cloak, Algernon, and then you will see what a 
beautiful dress I have on ; but as I am going to stay 
with you an hour or two, Mrs. Norris will, I am 
sure, bring me a dressing gown which I shall put 
on as soon as vou have admired me sufficiently." 

On her throwing off the cloak, the little boy 
looked at her with admiration, and then exclaim- 
ed, "But you must not take it off, Algy likes to 
see it. It makes him think of the good and beau- 
tiful fairy you read about the other day, so don't 
teke it off,'' he again repeated in the petulant tone 
of sickness. 

And Rosalie who would fain have disencumbered 
herself fi-om the gorgeous dress, so heavy and in- 
convenient, particularly in her present capacity of 
nurse, cheerfully acceded to his request; and en- 
treating Mrs. Norris to retire to her bed in the 
next room, promised to watch by the invalid until 
the return of the carriage obliged her to relinqmsh 
her post. 
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Ma], null the child even more eaia\f traiiqiulized 
thmi if alie renuined ; lo Roulie wai Ult nloiie 
■with her ehttree. 

He begged that a Ught might be bo pl*c«d that 
he could look upon his "beautiful fairy ," and titen 
desired her lo >lng, which ahe did in h low (oothing 
tone of volee, kneeling by hi> bedside ; a poaiiion 
vbich enabled him to eiamine more cloaelj the 

open, and Gieil upon this dazzling object, the little 
fellow lay quite itill for aonie time, but bj ilegreea 
the eyei began to cloae, and though he teemed tn 
wiih to keen them open to gaze again and again 
upon (lie raiiiant figure before him, at length the 
beavineaa of ileep pre'wied, and die closed eyelidB 
■hut her from hi> aight Soon liit breathing gave 
indication of calm and refreshing repoae, and hi> 
valchful trienil knowing liow long it had been a 
itfanger to hii irritable frame, haired with joy this 
■jmptom of amendment. 
So fearful waa she of diituriiing him tl^l, fa- 



tiguing aa waa the Miition Bhe hai 
mained in it, atill holding one of hi) 



ling, leil the sudden ct 



Me h( 



Ult aide of a n 



a mortal spirit which looked aa 
were hofering between earth anJ heaTen.the 
of the adored child of parents ao tirluoua, ao 
loved, wan hanging, as it were, by the moat alei 
thread. But the hand of the Almighty cmildi 
it — tlie power of the Omnipotent surrounded it,— 
And Roaalie prayed fervently, nllhough her aspi- 
rations were poured forth in aong. 
what language is more fitted 



s: 



» the b. 



I feelini 



B convey the sorrow of the labouring heart? 
Wrapt in the enthusiasm of adoration — of devo- 
tion — which her idesa inapired, she heeded nought 
besides ; neither time aa it aped ita rapid flight, nor 
any other conaide ration, and she continued lo 
chant forth her earnest supplications. 

But suddenly her ear caught aaouod. She pau- 
sed and listened, and [hen a deep-drawn sigh, cau- 
sed her to cast her e^es towards that part of the 
room from whence it proceeded, and she aa«, 
standing »l the other aide of the bed. Lord Fili- 
Ernesl. He leant against the opposite walli his 
arma were folded, and how long he might have 
been (here, she could not guesa. 

Rosalie's firat impulae was lo rise sudilenly, bui 
the iilea of awakening the child checked her, and 
she remained in the same position l but faer face 
waa crimsoned with emotion, and ahe brnt her head 
upon the coverlel. 

A puxful pause ensued. At length It was bro- 
ken br Fitz-£rnest, who said lo a hotlow, agiuted 
tone, "Koaalie, I muat speak to you." 

She shook her head, and pointed to the child — 
but, witli an impatient gesture, he exclaimed — " Is 
he only to be conBidereil .' bare you no feeling left 
but for him — when 1 bo much more require the 
solace which you alone can afford .' You must 
come into the neit room, Rosalie,, and speak to 
me— or the alternative will be, that, in another 

Rosalie sickened with terror, not oolj at his 
worda, but at the eipression of his countenanve; 
for, by the shaded light of the lamp, ahe saw tha: 
. it was wikl and ghastly in the eitreme. She gently 
extricated henelf from the child, and hastily ap- 
proached him. 



..- „ (his, Rosalie," he raid, and at 
ihe same moment, he caught her in hia arms, and 
pressed her convulavely lo hia heart i " ahrink not 
wKh auch (error — I mean no wrong. I am here to 
ask you to decide my fate. I adore you — I feel 
that I cannot eiist without you I— promiae to be 
mine — my wedded wife — (he beloved partner g[ 
my future eiistence — and then what care I ftc 
lught bealdes ^ You will be my vorld— ^toj 
all. With you 10 gaze at — to solace me— whu 
sould I not endure ? Everything! Reproach- 
loom — eiile from my eountiy — myfrienda! Ooly 
lay the word — aw cetcat- dearest Rosalie! — ny 



Ab he thus spoke, hit eyea truly flashed with the 
radiance of ecstasy. 

"Oh, God! in mercy support me — strengthen 
me in this hitter hour of trial !" cried the aJmoat 
distracted giri , as ahe atruggled to disengage lier- 
aelf from the impasaioiied embrace of Fitz-Ernest 
— and having by nn effort freed henelf from it, ahe 
fell at onee prostrale befoi-e him. She encircled 
his knees with her arma — she embraced (hem g bat 
it was only lo supplicate his mercy — bis forbear- 

" Fitz-Emest !" she exclaimed, " aa you laliit 
the peace of the abort time t shall have to exist, 
unaay those dreadful words," 

" What ! do you reject my suit ?" he cried, al- 
most fiercely i " do you spurn a love like mine >" 

"Listen tn me!" she aaid, as she remained 
kneeling at his feel, from which pontion he vainly 
endeavoured to raise her. 

"No!" she exclaimed I "hbre will I remaio un- 
til you have heard me s|>eak — until 1 liave softened 
your heart, " Fitz-Ei-nest,' ' she continued, " yon 
are speaking to one — brealhing words of love to a 
being, whose days are numbered. But > short tine 

my lungs ere gone. As aureaa I am a suppliantu 
your feet, sii. months win not have passed, beCre 
all my eai-thly troubles are ended. Thit is a se- 
cret. I have divulged it to no one— bat it is 
true as there ia a God in Heaven. Now heed 
what I have to say. No power would, ■( any 
time, have tempted me to listen to your wild 
proposal i therefore, dear, ifear friend of my youth- 
ful, happy days, remember that the onij conifortl 
can hope for on this side of the grave, is to relaia 
the love of thoae I so much value. Do not leek to 
tarnish my fair fame— lo deprive me of (be only 
possession (o which I cling with fervent tenacity — 
which soothes my every grief— renders even trou- 
ble light— (he affection, I may almost add, the res- 
and regard of your revered parerta. Fiti- 
" she continued, lier low tones becoming 
even more emphatic, " if you could imagine how 
soothing ilia to my mind to reflect that when lam 
no more your sweet mother — your [food father — 
your sisters, will all remember me with love — wiH 
honour the spot which, I am certain, they will pre- 
pare for roy cold remains, yon would not seek to 
deprive the poor firl of her only happiness. By 
your conduct to-night, you may, perhaps, destroy 
tong.cherished hopes, which have been my 



E« 



Biort Ihrough all that I have undergone." 
ere a fit of coughing stopped her utterame, 
nd when rfie removedjier pocket-handkerohief 
ram her mouth it was saturated with blood. 
"There l"slie exclaimed, "and now will yOM 
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lently, that he had scarcely strength to raise her, 
uhich she now allowed him to do, as she was al- 
most exhausted, and lie placed her on a seat 

*' I have not said half what I have on my mind," 
she continued, after a short pause, ** and speak I 
must, though they may be the last words I am able 
to utter. You say you love me — then you will pro- 
mise to obey my dying imunetions.'* 

Fitz-Ernest started. Rosalie saw that his heart 
"was softened — that the fiery nature of his feelings 
"were calmed, for his manly spirit was quite subdued 
by'what he had seen and heard — and tears, which 
sprung from a mingled source, chased each other 
from his eyes. 

" Leave London to-morrow," she said ; " but, 
before you do so, write to Lady Constance. Tell 
her you grieve that you have given her sorrow — 
and of sorrow, believe me, she has tasted bitterly ! 
—but say that your dream of darkness is over — 
that you will return, at the appointed time, to claim 
her as your bride — an altered man ! Nay, start 
DOt ! turn not thus away ! it is Rosalie who im- 
plores — who solicits this last boon from you ; and, 
when she is gone, her remembrance will no longer 
be a feverish phantom of your imagination, as she 
is now, alas ! But, may she not be your mediating 
spirit? may she not be allowed to hover round you, 
and witness your earthly bliss ? Blest, you must 
be, if you obtain the affections of one so good, so 
excellent. Should you persevere in your present 
course, my doom is sealed ! I shall be cast off- 
scorned — by those whose smiles are, to me, as the 
dew of heaven upon the parched earth — and the 
wretched, heart-broken Rosalie will die — despised 
—unloved ! Her ashes will not rest peaceably, and 
oh ! so blest, in the shaded corner of the dear 
church-yard at Fairbourne. No one will love her 
—-no one will heed her! but the finger of scorn 
■will point at her, as the worthless ingrate who turn- 
ed from his affianced, noble bride, the heir of the 
bouse of Belmon t ! " 

How vainly can description portray the strong 
emotions which struggled for mastery in the breast 
of the unhappy young man. They were as varied 
as they were tumultuous and agonizing. 

But, in the words and demeanour of Rosalie, 
there existed an indescribable power, which seemed 
to arrest every feeling. The influence it created 
was most powerful— most extraordinary. It ap- 
peared as if there emanated from her a halo of 
sanctifying purity, which altered the current of his 
ideas. He could almost fancy her unearthly ; and 
as still, with a fixed gaze fastened upon her coun- 
tenance, he watched its varying and almost heav- 
enly expression, a sensation, which ])artookeven of 
awe, began to pervade his senses. She was indeed 
too pure, too celestial, to be approached by mortal 
passions; an inspired messenger sent to point out 
to his erring heart the path of rectitude; and, 
though his admiration increased to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm, the storm of feeling, which raged 
so furiously, seemed calmed. Oh ! how com- 
manding is tlie stem, the peremptory influence of 
virtue ! 

Rosalie noted the change in his speaking counte- 
nance. Now was the moment to take the decisive 
step — ^to accomplish the work of justice — to urge 
the being whom she so fondly— so devotedly loved, 
into the only path which could lead to future hap- 
piness for him, although that path would conduct 
him far from her forever. For a moment a sud- 
den feeling rendered her mute. A pang of regret 
shook tlirough her whole frame. 

She held within her grasp — but was about to re- 
linquish a treasure which she had so long hid with 
such tenderness — such cai*e ; her heart had been 
its hiding place, but from that heart it was to be 
turn, never even in idea again to enter. 



For an instant she covered her face with her 
hands, and then starting up she cried, *' Will you 
promise me to go — to endeavour to forget me— 
no," and her voice softened, " not forget, but only 
to recollect me as your little protegee of former 
years. Say will you write to Lady Constance, 
whose heart your unkindness has agonized ; and 
that you will return and fulfil your plighted vows 
to one whom you once prized, and whom you will 
learn to love more kindly than ever ? Say you will, 
or you will kill me — with your own hand would you 
inflict my death blow ?* ' she exclaimed vehement- 
ly, as a loud knock announced the return of the 
family ; and Fitz-Ernest terrified by the agonized 
expression of her countenance, murmured a faint 
assent; and once more taking her in his arms, 
and pressing a hurried though fervent kiss upon 
her pale lips, rushed distractedly from the apart- 
ment. 

Rosalie, with a degree of feebleness that could 
scarcely sustain her exhausted frame, had only 
power left to regain the bed-side of the child, and 
there she sunk in a state of insensibility. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

On entering her boudoir. Lady Belmont found 
every thing still and quiet. One small lamp alone 
burnt upon the table. The door was open, which 
led to the chamber of her sick child, but all was 
silent. With a heart beating with maternal hopes 
and fears, she gently advanced. He was asleep, she 
felt certain, and that idea, in itself, was comfort. 

The room was almost in darkness. A single 
light dimly lent its influence to rescue it from total 
obscurity. How was Lady Belmont stailled as, 
gently, she gained the side of'the bed, to perceive 
a figure stretched across the foot of it. At the first 
glance she imagined it to be the nurse, who, wea- 
ried with watching, had given way to sleep ; but as 
her eye became accustomed to the subdued light of 
the room, she saw, with amazement, the extraordi- 
nary dress, the dishevelled locks of the prostrate 
form ; and, in another moment, the identity of Ro- 
salie flashed upon her mind. 

For a short space she was occupied in listening 
with delight to the calm breathing of the little 
boy, which told a certain tale of amendment, it was 
like. 

A holy thing from heaven, 
A gracious dewy cloud. 

She ventured soflly to touch the little hanffwhich 
lay upon the coverlid ; and, with a thrill of joy, felt 
convinced that the fever had subsided. 

"Dear, kind Rosalie," she thought, "how con- 
siderate, how good ; after all the fatigue of the 
evening, to come here and watch over my boy. 
No doubt her voice has soothed him into this sweet 
sleep," and she looked tenderly towards the mo- 
tionless girl ; then, for the first time, there was 
something in the complete prostration of the posi- 
tion she had taken which struck her as unnatural. 
She approached, and lifted up one of her hands, 
which hung listlessly over the side of tlie bed, and 
its icy coldness made her absolutely shudder. 

<< Rosalie," she whispered anxiously, as she en- 
deavoured to rouse her. 

But no answer could she obtain, and Lady Bel- 
mont, thoroughly alarmed, hastily summoned the 
nurses, who soon discovered that the poor girl was 
quite insensible. 

With tender care they raised her, and she was 
carried into the adjoining apartment, and laid upon 
a sofa. Lady Belmont immediately sent for the 
marquis, and every means were used to restore 
her, when, after a lapse of some minutes, they had 
the inexpressible relief of seeing her q^n her eyes. 
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With a wild start, she sat upright on the sofa ; 
and removing, with her hands, the hair that had 
escaped from its bands, and was falling over her 
face, she stared round with a bewildered gaze, 
turning her eyes confusedly from one person to 
another, as if she were seekmg for some particular 
object. Her mind was evidently wandering ; but, 
on the marchioness gently placing her arm round 
her waist, and affectionately soothing her, she again 
uncovered her face, which she had buried in her 
hands, and, after looking for a moment steadfastly 
in the countenance of her benefactress, convulsive 
sobs heaved in her bosom ; at length she was re- 
lieved by a burst of tears. Her kind friend would 
not, even by a wortl, inten-upt the soothing cur- 
rent, which she hoped might eventually calm her. 

The entrance of Lord Belmont with the apothe- 
cary, in a degree, rouseil her, when the marchio- 
uess beg^n to question her anxiously ; and Rosalie 
confessed that she had been long much more indis- 
posed than she had dared to acknowledge ; and re- 
vealed symptoms of her complaint which spread 
consternation amongst all those who heard her. 

She nOw earnestly entreated to be allowed to re- 
turn home. Unfortunate girl ! she longed ardently 
for the privacy of her own apartment, where she 
might commune alone with her almost distracted 
mind ; and, with fervent prayer and supplication to 
the throne of grace, implore for that healing con- 
solation which nothing in this world could aftbrd. 

She tolfd me, afterwards, that she felt as distinct- 
ly as possible, that she had received her death- 
blow. An inward feeling imparted to her that the 
dread fiat had gone forth, and that her days were 
numbered. And too true were her wonls ! 

Lady Belmont, in vain, implored her to remain 
with them that night, but she was firm in her re- 
fusal ; and, at last, they were obliged to allow her 
to depart in the carriage, which the porter had, by 
her orders, detained ; the marchioness insisted 
upon her being accompanied by her own maid ; and 
it was with a foreboding heart that she saw her, 
with feeble steps, leave the apartment. 

In common with others. Lady Belmont had re- 
marked with anxiety, the inci^eased cough of Ro- 
salie ; but the dreadful symptom which that night 
had met her eye, was like the passing knell that 
told of death It was with a chill at her heart, 
that she bade her farewell. At a very early hour, 
the next morning, 1 received a note from her la- 
dyship, requesting my immediate attendance. 

I found that she had risen at an early hour on 
purpose to see me, and my blood curdled in my 
veins when I listened to all she had to say. Her 
apprehensions, I felt, were but too well grounded. 
She had written a note to her own physician, which 
she requested I would, without delay, deliver, and 
then repair, with that skilful practitioner, to the 
abode of the invalid. 

I must ever remember, with respect and admira- 
tion, the genuine sympathy and solicitude which 
this charming lady evinced for our poor protegee. 
It was with tears in her eyes that she related the 
events of the preceding evening, and the nurse's 
accounfof the length of time Rosalie had sung to 
the little boy, in order to sooth him to sleep. 

This seemed to distress Lady Belmont extreme- 
ly, for she could not help attributing much that had 
occurred to the over-fatigue which Rosalie had 
sustained. Little did she guess the real cause of 
the catastrophe ! 

It was with a heavy heart that I quitted her la- 
dyship, and proceeded on ray anxious mission. 



CHAPTER L. 

When Fitz-Emest bent his way towards the 
apartment of his little brother, I must do him the 



justice to say, that he had no idea whom he should 
meet there. Distracted as he was by the feelings 
which were struggling for mastery in his breast, 
still he then retained suflRcient strength of mind, 
and a sense of what was due to himself and others, 
to enable him to endeavour to avoid throwing him- 
self, intentionally, into immediate temptation and 
danger ; and he would not have thus intruded him- 
self into Rosalie's presence had not chance brought 
him before her. 

There was much that was good and estimable in 
Fitz-Ernest's nature. His heart was affectionate 
and kind, and he loved the little invalid with almost 
the softness of a woman's feelings. He had return- 
eel late from the House, and, finding that the family 
were not at home, he was anxious to ascertain, be- 
fore he retired to rest, the last report of the sick boy. 
He expected to find some attendant in the bou- 
doir, but, seeing it unoccupied, he intended to seek 
the nurse by entering the sleeping apartment. But 
as he softly opened the door, his ear was caught by 
a sound that proceeded from it, which suddenly 
arrested his steps. 

Di<l his ear deceive him ? Was it a creation of 
his fevered fancy ? Or was it really that syren 
voice, which struck so sweetly u[)on his surprised 
senses ? 

He advanced a few paces, and for some time re- 
mained listening, with emotions too intense for de- 
scription, to the plaintive melody which, like the 
notes of an Eolian harp, breathed a wild and mourn- 
ful cadence. Oh ! as he listened, how intense be- 
came the agony of his heart — and how he longed 
to look upon her, although the sight would be tor- 
ture. 

Did not wisdom, did not prudence whisper loudly 
in his ear, to fly ? But, under the influence of such 
feelings as those which now so violently agitated 
him, when were their dictates ever I'egai^ed } No, 
he would not, could not tear himself away. Once 
more would he gaze upon her unseen — he would 
glide unperceived into the darkened room, he ' 
would take one long, last, lingering look — and then 
he would depart ; when to return ? — J^ever, was 
now his impetuous idea. 

Passion had thrown its disfiguring veil over his 
senses, and he thought but of himself. 
^ He entered the chamber unheeded by her he 
sought. She was too deeply absorbed in pouring 
forth the pious effusions which were flowing from 
her lips ; and lier eyes were either fixed upon the 
countenance of the little boy, or raised in his behalf 
to heaven. Fitz-Ernest remained, therefore, in 
the full indulgence of a spectacle so perilous to his 
peace of mind. How long he knew not, for all was 
foi'gotten ; every consideration, save the one before 
him. — The scene that followed 1 have before re- 
lated ; and the sufferings of the wretched young 
man may be, in some degree, imagined, when, af- 
ter leaving the presence of Rosalie, he found him- 
self in the solitude of his own apartment — alone 
with his sorrow — no voice but that of conscience 
sounding in his ear. In Rosalie's words — her ac- 
tions — her looks, there had been almost a superna- 
tural effect. In his present excited state, the im- 
pression she left upon him was most thrilling — 
most imposing. Her form was still before his eyes, 
as she knelt with dark tresses floating in wild dis- 
order over her bosom — the red dress of Medea 
rendering even whiter the alabaster purity of her 
skin — her uplifted hands, as she implored him, with 
a voice which echoed to his fancy, to immolate the 
love he bore her, on the shrine of honour and of jus- 
tice. She appeared no longer to his heated imagi- 
nation a creature of this world ; a vision she must 
have been— too celestial — too hallowed for a mortal 
to approach ; and, for a moment or two, he felt al- 
most calm. 
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But then, again, he remembered her beauty — her 
captivation ; and the strong current of his feelings 
heavily overpowered him with their maddening^— 
their overwhelming force. No man that has once 
yielded up the government of his mind, and given 
the loose rein to his impetuous wishes, can tell how 
far they may impel him. They issue frequently 
from a smalf source, and, at the commencement, 
might have been easily stopped ; but, unchecked, 
they are soon widened, till the bank, at last, is to- 
tally thrown down, and the flood is at liberty to de- 
luge the whole plain. 

The brain of Fitz Ernest was a complete chaos. 
The night thus passed by him was, probably, the 
most wretched of his whole existence. He stood 
in the world, solitary with his misery — to no one 
dared he confide the secret of his sorrow ; and, in 
the present benighted state of his feelings, he 
could think of no hope — no comfort. 

The morning quickly dawned at this season of 
early light, but its reviving influence wrought no 
cheering effect upon him | standing at an open 
•window, he remained with his eyes fixed, with a va- 
cant stare, on the brilliant spectacle of the rising 
sun. 

At length, harassed by the fatigue of mental 
sgony, he threw himself upon a sofa, and endea- 
voured to shut his eyes, to compose himself, in or- 
der that he might have the power of reflection, for 
he knew that he must act decisively. The remem- 
brance of his solemn promise to Rosalie, urged 
him to fl^ from a spot w,hose very atmosphere 
teemed with peril to his peace of mind. 

He had scarcely taken his position of rest, when 
a knock at the door stailled him, and his servant 
entered, hearing in his hand a letter. The man 
looked surpi-ised at the appearance of his master, 
•whom he, of course, expected to And in his bed, 
and asleep ; but he delivered the letter in silence, 
and Fitz-Ernest desired him to leave the room. 

When a^ain alone he looked at the address, and 
the faint tmge of colour which remained in his 
cheeks entirely fled, and he trembled so violently 
that his hands refused their office of breaking the 
seal. He laid the unopened epistle upon the table 
which stood before him, and really gasped for breath 
as he endeavoured to summon resolution to peruse 
its contents; for, at the first glance he knew the 
hand-writing to be that of Rosalie. 



CHAPTER LI. 

When Rosalie arrived at her residence in Re- 
gent street, the knock at the door, which announced 
her return, was answered in an instant by Johnson, 
who, alarmed by her lengthene<l absence, was anx- 
iously awaiting her. Ever mindful of the feelings 
of othei-s, the exhausted girl exerted herself, and 
got out of the carriage without showing a symptom 
of the indisposition which every moment became 
more ovei*powering. 

Lady Belmont's maid followed her, and delivered 
the message with which she had been charged by 
the marchioness ; the purport of which was, that 
she considered Miss Elton very ill, and that early 
the next morning she would send Dr. C— — to see 
her. Many were the proffers of assistance which 
the civil waiting-woman tendered to Johnson ; but 
Rosalie begged her to return, without delay, to her 
lady. 

Indeed, anxiously did she long to be alone and 
unrestrained, save by the presence of her faithful 
— devoted nurse. 

It was with some difficulty that she had strength 
to ascend the stairs. Her breathing was hard, and 
she complained of a sharp pain in her chest. John- 



son was dreadfully frightened ; but, after she had 
assisted her mistress into bed, she hoped she was 
becoming a little more tranquil and easy ; seated 
by her side, she was listening with intense solici- 
tude to the sound of every deep drawn sigh that 
proceeded from her labouring breast, and watching 
her closed eye-lids, in the trembling hope that sleep 
had weighed them down, when suddenly Rosalie 
started up and said, " I dare say you will oppose 
what I am going to ask — ^you will think I am mad- 
wandering ; but before I allow myself to sleep, I 
must write a letter. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and my mind will have no rest — no peace, 
until I accomplish my impatient desire.'* 

It was vainly, indeed, that poor Johnson remon- 
strated against an act so full of danger — fatal to 
every hope which she might entertain of a speedy 
recovery from the present alarming attack. Rosa- 
lie urged her request with so much vehemence; 
every refusal seemed to excite her so fearfully, that 
at length, with tears of distress, she was obliged to 
yield ; and after propping her patient up with pil- 
lows, so as to make the position as little fatiguing 
as possible, she placed the desk before her, and Ro- 
salie immediately commenced writing in an eager, 
rapid manner, the following epistle i 

" I scarcely think that I said enough to you in 
our dreadful interview to night. I did not suffi- 
ciently impress upon your mind the earnestness of 
my appeal, to your sense of what is right and due 
to yourself— to others — ^to me, the unhappy Rosa- 
lie. Some more last words I must now convey to 
you. I talked at random when I said a few short 
months, and! should be no longer here. Certain- 
ly the Almighty is all powerful — nothing is impos- 
sible with him ; but as far as human eye can see, 
my conviction is that my days even are numbered, 
and at this moment I feel as if I were laid on my 
bed of death. But I may linger on for a short span, 
and as long as I am here, it depends upon you en- 
tirely, whether the remaining hours of my life are 
past in that peace of mind which will enable me to 
sustain the trial which human nature must endure, 
under the influence of the awful dispensation of the 
all-wise ruler of my destiny, who has thought fit to 
bid me prepare to relinquish my young life ; to re- 
sign it with submission, and His name be pi-aised ! 
with the assistance of his spirit I shall be enabled 
to do so with peace — almost" with gladness; for 
that blessed influence has cheered the gloomy path 
and shed a radiance over the appalling prospect of 
the dark valley. And now you alone, Lonl Fitz- 
Ernest, seem to stand an obstruction in the passage 
that would conduct my soul in peace to heaven. 
But you have it in your power to remove this tor- 
turing—this cruel impediment. As long as I may 
be permitted to linger in this world, your words — 
your looks, will haunt my imagination. Then pro- 
mise to recall them, to forget that you ever utter- 
ed them. Swear that you will never dare to in- 
dulge in feelings which seem to implicate me in 
their culpability, although, heaven knows, in heart 
I am innocent. But may it not be imagined by 
others, that I, in some secret manner, might have 
assisted in the delusion which seems to have ob- 
scured your better reason. Heaven is my witness, 
that I would rather have forfeited every considera- 
tion on earth, that I most prized, than have proved 
the unconscious cause fof what you now endure. 
Therefore, dearest, most beloved friend, towards 
whom my heart must ever beat with gratitude, for 
all the goodness that you have never failed to pour 
upon me, so gently, so kindly ; attend to my last 
request. Go far from hence ; in solitude, in pray- 
er, seek to purify your mind from the baneful in- 
fatuation, which like a mist obscuring a fair pros- 
pect, bangs for a short space about it. Fray toe 
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support, as I have done through all my miseries ; 
and may the healine influence of devotion prove to 
you as consoling as 1 have felt it to be. Oner your 
supplications to heaven in the belief that there is a 
power that can give us comfort ; and the mercy 
which it vouchsafes so graciously to all, who with 
conBdence rely upon its assistance, will incline it 
to afford it. Relieve roe, you have only to wrestle 
with the delusion that blinds you, and reason and 
justice will lend you their aid, easily to overcome 
It. Promise me you will go from hence; first 
having made your peace with that sweet being, 
whose heart 1 fear you have already clouded with 
sorrow. She will, I am sure, forgive you, and 
await with patient forbearance, the time when you 
will return restored to yourself, and worthy to 
claim her as your bride. And oh ! Fitz-Emest, if 
my prayers could bring you happiness, what felici- 
ty would be your ijortion ! My dying hour will 
be spent in supplications to the Almighty in your 
behalf. 

*' And now, I must bid you farewell ! My fail- 
ing strength tells me that I must cease, although I 
feel that I could dilate for ever on a theme to me 
so deeply interesting. Let me have your assurance 
that all will go well, that I may die m peace, with- 
out the dreadful idea presenting itself to my mind 
that I have been the cause of destroyed hopes — 
disappointment — unhappiness, to those to whom I 
owe so much ; to whom my heart so fondly clings. 
Oh ! if you could fathom the depth of the love — 
the gratitude, I feel towards all your family ! and 
to imagine, oh ! dreadful, cruel thought ! that I, 
who would have sacrificed my every hope to shield 
them from a moment's pain, should be the wretch- 
ed obstacle to interpose between them and their 
happiness ! The very idea appears almost to de- 
prive me of existence ; to bring me to the very 
threshold of death! But you, in mercy, will re- 
move this agonizing, this torturing load ! you will 
not allow me to die — helpless — hopeless — heart- 
stricken ! you will surely send me some words of 
peace — of assurance — of repentance ! Grant my 
earnest prayer. Say you will be your own honour- 
able self again, my friend, my comforter ! and hea- 
ven protect and bless youi llOSALIE.'* 

For some moments after she had finished this 
letter Rosalie sank back upon the cushions, ex- 
hausted — almost fttfnting; but she roused herself 
with an effort, and, with her own trembling hands 
folded and directed it, then calling Johnson, she 
said — ^** Now, make no remarks on what I am go- 
ing to say, dear Johnson, trust to your child. As 
soon as it is li^bt, take this letter and give it, your- 
self, to Lord Fitz-Emest' s servant ; unless you pro- 
mise this,** she added, with vehemence, "I cannot 
even attempt to calm myself — ^for, on the result of 
its delivery, hangs the only prospect of peace I can 
have on this side of the grave. I know I am very ill 
my poor nurse. Prepare yourself for that from 
which, I know, you shrink with dread ; but, for my 
sake you need not be miserable," and she threw 
her arms fondly round the neck of the weeping 
woman. ** Your child will gain by that which you 
may, for a time, lament. Why should you wish to 
retain her, struggling painfully a few more years 
in this tumultuous world ? You ought to rejoice 
that there is a prospect near at hand, for me, of 
peace — of rest ! But you will do what I have ask- 
ed you, dear good nurse, and I will try to sleep, 
and, perhaps, i may feel better when I awake.' ' 

But these last words were pronounced in a tone 
that belied their meaning. Poor Johnson with bit- 
ter tears acquiesced in all she demanded, and Ro- 
salie tried to tranquil ize herself to rest, but in vain. 
Her cough became more and more troublesome, 
and, when the almost distrteted woman arrived at 



Belmont House with the letter, of which the reite- 
rated prayers of Rosalie induced her to be the 
bearer, she had also to communicate to Lady B^ 
mont's maid the dreadful intelligence that Rosalie, 
in coughing, had ruptured a blood-vessel on her 
longs, and that she had left her, at that moment, 
under the charge of a surgeon whom Myrtilla had 
hastily ordered to be summoned. 

The wretched woman did not lin^r a seeond 
after she had executed her commission. With a 
heart almost broken by sorrow, she returned to the 
bedside of her beloved child. 

Rosalie turned an eye upon her full of anxiety, as 
she approached, and, seeing by her countenance 
that her wishes were accomplished, an expression 
of calmness superseded the excitement which had 
so severely agitated her frame ; and, laying her 
head gently on the bosom of her faithful nurse, she 
closed her eyes, and soon fell into a tranquil sleep. 
The surgeon recommended the utmost quiet, and 
promised to return, in order to meet the physician 
whom Lady Belmont was to send that mornins^. 

It is easy to imagine the dismay of Gabrielli, at 
this most direful catastrophe — thisdeathrblow to all 
his avaricious prospects. 

At one fell swoop, he saw his airy fabric swept 
to the ground. He had returned home, heated by 
wine and excess, and the first object that met his 
eyes was his sister, pale and haggard from extreme 
terror. At first, stupified by the effects of intoxi- 
cation, he could scarcely comprehend, and would 
not give credence to her words. He received her 
communication with a burst of furious impatience; 
but when, at length, the surgeon was brought to 
him, and he heard the words " There is little hope 
remaining ;" then did the truth, indeed, burst upon 
his senses. 

But, how was it received ? 

I turn from the subject with disgust — with hor- 
ror ? That man — that dreadful man ! was he not 
the cause of all this misery ^ Truly the expecta- 
tion of the wicked shall perish ! 

I feel that I can scarcely proceed. The events 
which succeeded were of a nature so sad, so pain* 
ful,that even now, their remembrance'overpowers 
me. Day and night, the shadows of those who are 
departed, appear before my feverish imagination ; 
and, when I think that I am left, and those, so fair, 
have gone before me, with the poet I could ex- 
claim ; — 

"When I remember all" 

The friends so link'd together, 
I've seen around me fall, 

Uke leaves in wintry weather ! 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted ; 
Whose lights are fled. 
Whose garlands dead. 

And all but he depai-ted. 
Thus in the stilly ni^t. 

Ere slumber's chain hath bound me. 
Sad memory brings the light 

Of other ^ays around me." 

I repent that I ever acceded to the request that 
induced me to lay before the public circumstances 
which can but engender feelings of sadness. But, 
having proceeded so far, I will endeavour to com- , 
plete my task, although it has become a heavy one> 
and opens wounds which neither age nor time has 
been able to heal in a heart which once loved with 
so much fondness the angelic being, whose history 
I have attempted to relate. 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR^Here the narm- 
tive assumes a different character. Mr. Lieslie 
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whose health was in a most infirtn and declining 
state, had become still more ill and sufTering, and 
the agitation which the relation of the foregoing 
^torj occasioned his mind, was so intense, that I 
was fearful I should be deprived of the conclusion 
of a tale so fraught with interest. However, Mr. 
Leslie, with the kindness and consideration that 
mark^ his every action, seeing my disappointment 
and regret at giving up my task as amanuensis, 
called me to the side of his bed, to which, of late 
he had been almost totally confined ; and, giving 
me a key, desired me to open a drawer in a ca- 
binet which stood in one corner of the apartment, 
and to bring him a bundle of papers which I should 
there find, fastened by a black riband. 

He sighed heavily as I placed the packet in his 
hand, and almost immediately delivered it to me 
again, saying, <* Take this ; you will find therein 
what will materially assist you in the conclusion of 
the history, which I have not strength left to finish 
with my own lips." 

The documents which T then received, put me in 
possession of every fact that I was anxious to ob- 
tain ; and, with the assistance of one who was an 
eye-witness of the scenes which follow those already 
recorded, I have been enabled to conclude the his- 
tory of ilie Cantatrice. 



CHAPTER LH. 

We will return to Fitz-Ernest, and behold liim 
with Rosalie's letter still in his hand, his eyes fixed 
upon the lines which he appeared to be reading 
over and over again, with a soil of half bewildered 
air, as if he scarcely comprehended their meaning. 
So perfectly lost was he to every consideration but 
the one object before him, that it was hardly per- 
ceptible to him, that some one had again gently 
knocked at the door. As he did not heed the sum- 
mons, it was not repeated ; in another moment 
Lady Belmont slowly entered, and when he lifted 
up his eyes, his mother stood before him. 

She actually started and turned pale, when she 
beheld the countenance of her son. She had ex- 
pected to find him in bed, probably asleep ; but in 
one rapid glance she saw that his head had not that 
night pressed his pillow ; and there was something 
so haggard — so truly wretched in his appearance, 
as he turned his face first towards her, and then 
again averted it, hiding it with his hand from her 
view, that her maternal heart shinink with a feel- 
ing that partook of horror— of surprised dismay ; 
and at once she said, ** Fitz-Ernest, my dear, dear 
son, what is the matter ?"then sitting down on the 
sofa by his side, she took hold of the hand that was 
pressed tightly over his forehead, with the same 
degree of tenderness that she would have evinced 
to the infant Algernon, and drew him towards her. 
A mother's softness knows no diminution. Is her 
child in sorrow, and all the tender love, the anx- 
ious self-sacrificing feelings return with the same 
ardent, heartfelt devotion, which glowed in her 
breast when she was wont to press him to it in his 
helpless infancy. 

Fitz-Ernest still continued for a short time to 
avert his face ; but " there is something in sorrow 
that breaks down the pride of manhood, that soft- 
ens the heart and brings it almost back to the feel- 
ings of infancy ; and even in advanced life, the mo- 
ther that looked on his childhood, that smoothed 
his pillow, and administered to his helplessness will 
be the friend to whom he will, with most confidence 
pour forth his heart — on whose bosom he can shed 
tears which he would be ashamed that any other 
eyes should witness. For there is, indeed, an en- 
during tenderness in the love ofa mother that tran- 



scends all other affections of the heart. 'Tis nei- 
ther to be chilled by selfishness, daunted by dan- 
ger, weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled even 
in gratitude. And if adversity overtake her child, 
he will be dearer to her through misfortune ; if 
disgrace settle upon his name^ she will still love 
and cherish him in spite of it, and if all the world 
cast him off, she will be all the world to him." 

Lady Belmont saw that something had deeply 
affected her son, and she implored him to open his 
heart to her. 

** Speak to me, my child," said she. " Confide 
in your mother, who has ever been your friend, as 
well as parent." 

Still Fitz-Ernest did not speak ; it was no sullen 
feeling that made him silent. The agony of his 
young heart was too great for words. It was sub- 
dued almost to the weakness of a woman. Lady 
Belmont gave him time to recover, in a degree, 
although her own soul sickened with the dread with 
which the mysterious grief of her son had inspired 
hep. However, she exerted herSelf, and began to 
speak on the subject which had thus brought her 
unexpectedly into his presence, trusting it might 
have the effect of rousing him. 

"Fitz-Ernest," she said, "I came to tell you of 
a circumstance that I am sure will shock you much. 
Johnson has just been here to communicate the 
intelligence that our poor Rosalie is dreadfully ill; 
she has ruptured a blood-vessel on her lungs, and 
heaven only knows what will be the consequence." 

At these words Fitz-Ernest started on his feet, 
with an exclamation that almost amounted to a 
fearful crv ; and then said in a voice, the accents 
of which thrilled with terror in the ear of his mother, 
" It is I who have murdered her. It is 1 who am 
answerable before heaven for her death — it is your 
wretched — worthless son. You would spurn me, 
mother, if you knew all ; you would loathe the 
sight of him you have so loved and cherished ; oh! 
mother, mother," he exclaimed, throwing himself 
on his knees before her, " 'tis I who have destroy- 
ed that sweet angelic Rosalie." 

The agony of Lady Belmont's feelings almost 
equalled those of her son. The dreadful words of 
Fitz-Ernest brought to her imagination a crowd of 
images, which her alarm exaggerated in frightful- 
ness. She absolutely gasped for breath as she 
thought of what might be the real purport of his 
dreadful confession. She had hardly strength to 
exclaim, " Fitz-Ernest, for the love of mercy, say 
what you mean : keep me not a moment longer in 
this awful suspense. What is it ? Are you going to 
tell me, that she, whom we have nourished with such 
fond aflTection — whom I have taken to my heart as 
pure and excellent — am I about to hear that she is 
false — perfidious? Oh! heaven, avert this evil," 
she cried, " let me not hear that she, whom I looked 
upon almost as an angel, has been as the treache- 
rous serpent in our path." 

**No, mother, no," cried Fitz-Ernest, rising, 
his countenance almost brightening, **fear not for 
her, she is— oh I how can I express her excellence 
— her purity — her nobleness of mind. 'Tis I who 
have been the deceitful tempter— the perjured 
lover ; and just heaven is already wreaking its ven- 
geance on my head, by inflicting the tortures of 
self-reproach I now endure. But I will tell you 
the whole of my miserable story. Listen to me 
with patience, and do not condemn me till you 
hear all." 

Lady Belmont already experienced a sensation 
of inexpressible relief. A dreadful idea had cross- 
ed her mind ; and she inwardly thanked heaven 
that it was but the phantom of her bewildered 
brain. Fitz-Ernest proceeded in a rapid— hurried 
manner. 

« When I oflfered my hand to Constanee B«.VKmfik 
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I really loved her, althoug^h my love was of a calm 
and gentle nature ; but I acknowledged her vir- 
tues ; I admired her perfections, and was perfectly 
convinced that, with her for my wife, I might an- 
ticipate a life of calm and certain happiness. But 
little did I know the weakness of my own heart! 
Had I even suspected that there was hidden in its 
recesses, so deep a well of unawakened passion, no 
consideration would have tempted me to offer to so 
perfect a being as Constance affections so variable 
— so unstable. But at once to come to the point — 
I saw Rosalie, and from that moment I was a 
wretched man. There was an indescribable magic 
in her charms, which even you, my dearest mother, 
can imagine ; from the instant I beheld her at a re- 
hearsal at the Opera-house, the aspect of my whole 
destiny seemed changed. I have been the slave 
of passion ; and fearful have been the consequences 
to me; for though conscience is not always strong 
enough to guide, it still has strength sufficient to 
dart a sting. I have been torn by contending feel- 
ings — the voice of honour upbraiding me for my 
want of allegiance to my affianced bride — ^impera- 
tively urging me to return to her feet, whilst ray 
heart was filled with love for another. I must do 
myself some little justice, by declaring that I did 
strive to overcome the weakness — ^that I did wres- 
tle with the infatuation, which indeed obscui*ed my 
better reason; and you may have observed that I 
shunned the society of this house — was scarcely 
ever present, when 8?ie was here. I had even made 
up my mind to leave London — England ; to banish 
myself, in order to fly from my passion. But last 
night, heaven knows, without design, for I knew 
not she was there, I found her kneeling by the 
bedside of Algernon— radiant in loveliness, with 
that voice of matchless melody, pouring forth 
strains which might, indeed, have penetrated a 
heart of stone. What then, do you imagine, they 
would produce on mine, already yearning as it was 
towards her with such devoted energy ? I gazed 
upon her unperceived, until reason vanished from 
my mind. I lost all command — ^I was beside my- 
self — all was forgotten, save that lovely creature, 
to whom I offered my life — my hand — my fortune! 
I urged her with empassioned force to fly with me." 
" And what was her answer ?' ' cried Lady Bel- 
mont, with breathless anxiety. 

** Such as an angel might have listened to. Yes, 
dearest mother, she rebuked my presumptuous 
suit ; she recalled me to a sense of duty ; she said 
all that might have been expected to flow from a 
heart so pure as hers. Prostrate on the earth, she 
implored me to hear her dying words ; she made 
me promise to fulfil my engagement with Con- 
stance. Oh ! you may think of her with redoubled 
admiration, with respect, with even gratitude ; and 
here is a letter which I have since received from 
her, and which will confirm every word I have 
spoken." 

Lady Belmont, with much agitation, perused it, 
as Fitz-Ernest stood before her, his eyes fixed with 
intense earnestness upon her countenance ; and 
whilst he watched it melting into tenderness and 
admiration, as every line conveyed to her mind the 
purity and excellence of the poor girl) who, in the 
midst of so much mental and bofiily suffering, had 
exerted herself to write, tears again fell from Fitz- 
Ernest's eyes ; but they were drops that flowed 
from a purified source. They were tears of re- 
pentance, of sorrow unmingled with passion. 

When the marchioness had finished the perusal 
of this aflTecting document, her heart was too full 
to allow her to speak ; but she pressed her son ten- 
derly in her arms, and that action spoke at once of 
sympathy, and also of forgiveness ; in the midst of , 
all his distress, Fitz-Ernest felt soothed, for his mo 
ther was still his friend. 



When Lady Belmont could command her vdce 
to speak, all that she could now do was to implore 
him, by the love he bore her, to compose himself: 
she promised, with her own lips, to administer the 
only solace that poor Rosalie could now receive— 
a message of peace and consolation from herself; 
and, without one word of reproach, left him in or- 
der to make every arrangement that might, in any 
way tend to mitigate the sufferings of the afflicted 
girl. 



CHAPTER Ull, 

Sir Francis never awoke with a liehter heut 
than on the morning which succeeded his interview 
with Lady Gertrude, at St. James's. Every object 
appeared toliim bright and cheering; all wasrou- 
leur de rose. His inward feelings were as new as 
they were pleasing ; for the first tin>e, almost, in 
his life, he had formed a plan which was virtuous 
in its intention ; he could look with a bold glance 
upon the prospect it afforded; and felt a sort of 
exultation in his own surpassing merits. He coald 
not help acknowledging to himself that his previ- 
ous life had really been too reckless, too bad. Ft 
would be impossible to go on in such a course much 
longer; but now he would «tudy the rake's last ex- 
pedient, reform, and become a much more steady 
character. An opportunity at this moment pre- 
sented itself, unattended with many of those re- 
pugnant sacrifices which he imagined must ever 
follow in the train of a matrimonial engagement ' 
A fashionable, high-born girl had always been a 
horror to him, and to make proposals to one such 
he had ever regarded as an* impossibility; but in 
the instance of his present attachment, the whole 
matter was different. Hie had no haughty, super- 
cilious dame to sue to ; whose stiff, pompous, un- 
bending father was also to be conciliated, the frigid- 
ity of his dignity thawed, and condescension en- 
sured by the promise of large settlements and foiv 
tunes for younger children, &c. &c. 

The very idea of Hymen, under these circam- 
stances, would have given him a cold shiver ; and 
never had he seen one beauty, in his own sphere of 
life, whose charms were sufficient to induce him to 
reflect upon the subject with less repugnance. 

Now, though the very notion would have made 
him furious, had any one possessed presumption 
enough to accuse him of it, the same ideas that had 
caused Templeton such disgrace, exercised their 
influence over his own feelings. The present step 
could not be attended with such sacrifices as were 
generally the accompaniments of an act so fraught 
with evil consequences to the liberty of a man of 
pleasuro. There was no host of ceremonious re- 
lations to be enumerated in the catalogue of the 
bores of his acquaintances ; and, as for the legal 
part of the business, he had no one to urge, to con- 
sult, but the dictates of his own genei*osity ; and 
these were all munificent and liberal towards the 
object of his affection ; so all was smooth, every 
thing seemed smiling around him, and, in the live- 
liness of his heart, all the time he was performing 
his toilette, he was singing joyfully, 

** \^^at is life when wanting love }\ 
Night without a morning : 
Love's the cloudless summer's sun 
Nature gay adorning.' 



j> 



That day he was to dine at Belmont House, and 
Gertrude had promised that Rosalie should be 
there. How long would be the hours that must in* 
tervene to the impatient lover ! but he had an im- 
perative engagement which would take hkn oat of 
London, and might probably detain him till new 
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the dinner hour. That would fill up the vacant 
morning, and he consoled himself by thinking, 
that there would be little prospect of catching even 
a casual look of Rosalie before that time. 

There was that passing in his mind which seemed 
to soothe him into patience ; and tt^e must do him 
the justice to say, there was much of a redeeming 
character in the feelings of kindness and generosi- 
ty which actuated his present conduct 

Under the overwhelming mass of vices and fol- 
lies which obscured the better qualities of our ba- 
ronet, there were some latent sparks of goodness. 
Circumstances had increased, as well as engendered 
his faults. He had been his own master from the 
age of childhood. He possessed no parent — no 
friend to admonish him ; so, ever accustomed to be 
flattered — caressed and indulged to an excess the 
most pernicious, his vicious propensities, instead of 
heing checked, were even encouraged. His edu- 
cation had been begun at Eton, and completed at 
college ; but his private character had never been 
cultivated. Completely left to chance, born with 
passions violent and difficult to control, of course 
they soon ran riot, and the tares which sprung up 
so plentifully prevented any of the good seed which 
nature had implanted in his breast from blossoming 
to perfection. Of good seed there was, indeed, 
some amongst the many weeds which desolated 
this fair prospect. Sir Francis possessed a most 
exalted opinion of his own perfections — of his po- 
sition in life — in short, of every thing that apper- 
tained to him. The idea of his not lieing acc^pta- 
ble as a husband — and to Rosalie — could never, for 
a moment, have entered into his imagination. Men 
who have lived the life which he had done, and 
those who have mixed little in the society of wo- 
men, excepting of those of a very inferior class, fix 
the standaixl of their intrinsic merits at a very low 
rate. They imagine that vanity and mercenary 
considerations influence their every feeling. They 
have no idea of the single-minded nature of their 
true aflections — of the fervour and disinterested- 
ness of their attachment, which even partakes of 
enthusiasm. 

Sir Francis had not the slightest misgiving as to 
the acceptance of his suit. He thought, perhaps, 
he might have a little trouble iu getting her away 
from Gabrieili, and perhaps have to disburse a 
large sum of money, to indemnify him for the 
great loss he would sustain in Rosalie, as her ta- 
lents must ensure him such a bountiful harvest. — 
But that did not at all distress him. He was ready 
to compromise, to any amount, for his estate was 
enormous, and, strange to say, not very heavily en- 
cumbered. 

As he turned into Bond street on his way to the 
country, he passed Storr and Mortimer's ; there 
he suddenly halted, and entering the shop, asked to 
look at the diamonds that were preparing for the 

bride elect of the young Duke of C ; after 

examining them, he ordered a set to be put into 
preparation for himself; making, however, some 
additions and alterations, which would render the 
parure more costly and expensive. 

"As I am about it," thought Sir Francis,"! 
may as well transact a little mo|^e business this 
morning, for I shall want every thing in a great 
hurry, and these rascals are all so dilatory ;" so he 
rode off in the direction of his coach maker, and 
gave orders for a 8])lendid Tendon chariot, and 
other equipages, which were to render the future 
l^dy Somerville the envy of the beau-monde. 

After this was accomplished, he felt that he had 
achieved a great deal, in a short space of time. 

And now, he must make the best of his way to 
Richmond ; first, however, taking care to pass the 
house which contained her who had thus iaspired* 
him ; and, as he tamed his eyes upon the abode, 



he was thinking that he might compare her to a 
diamond, enclosed in a case unfit to receive a gem 
of such value. He fancied that there was a pecu- 
liar ajipearance of desolation about the mansion, for 
the upper windows were closed. Little did he im- 
agine, when, with a heart throbbing with joy and 
hope, he gazed upon it, that scenes of disti*ess and 
sorrow were passing within its walls. 

Sir Francis proceeded on his country expedition. 
It was a visit of duty and intei*est, which he was 
obliged to pay about once a year, to an old aunt, 
who had declared her intention of making him her 
heir ; and a clear ten thousand -a-y ear would, at her 
death, devolve into his already well-filled coffers. — 
The old lady was very ill, and had sent for him ; 
or, probably, at this moment. Sir Francis would 
not have been in the mood to volunteer a visit to a 
sick room. 

When he arrived there, he found her extremely 
ill, so much so that her death was instantly expect- 
ed, and he remained, for some time, awaiting the 
event ; towards the afternoon, however, she rallied, 
and i[he was able to return, but with only a few 
moments left to dress for dinner, and repair to 
Belmont House. 

On reaching Hill street, the porter placed in his 
hand a letter which, he said had arrived almost im- 
mediately after Sir Francis had left the house that 
morning. It was from Lady Gertrude, and was 
written under the most painful agitation. 

She told him that Rosalie had been taken dread- 
fully ill, and added that they were all so much 
shocked and overcome that they did not feel equal 
to seeing any company at dinner that day. 

The letter almost fell from the hand of Sir Fran- 
cis, so much did its contents surprise and discom- 
pose him. How little had he anticipated this frus- 
tration of the hopes, in which he had revelled with 
such delight ! 

Amidst all the vicissitudes of time and life, who 
has any title to reckon upon the future? At one 
period or another, it is certain that the calm will 
be troubled and the dark cloud arise. No warnings 
of any approaching disappointment had ever dim- 
med the lustre of the prospects of this man of 
prosperity and pleasure. He had always looked 
forward with a smile, and indulged in the hope that 
" to-morrow shall be as this day, and even more 
abundantly." 

'Tis thus we witness the progress of the thought- 
less—their folly and presumption — their pride and 
levity, which make for themselves a fantastic, im- 
aginary future ; that, deluding them for awhile in 
vanity, too often terminates in misery. 

All, hitherto, had flowed with an even course to 
Sir Francis. He was not accustomed to be thwart- 
ed, and his feelings now were of a mixed nature.— 
He was not only distressed, but disappointed. His 
annoyance and unhappiness were not decreased by 
reflection ; and, when he thought of her — so bril- 
liant — so beautiful ! stretched upon a bed of pain 
and sickness, his heart became softened, every fear 
augmented, and in another moment he rushed out 
of the house. 

First, he thought he would immediately go to Re- 
gent street, there to ^in some further tidings of 
the sufferer ; but again he changed his mind, and 
with hurried and rapid steps arrived at Belmont 
House, and, sending up an earnest petition to be 
admitted into the presence of Lady Gertrude, af- 
ter a short delay, was ushered into her morning 
room. 

He found her in a most agitated state ; and, truly, 
his sufferings at that moment almost equalled her 
own. 

The account she had to give him, was not calcu- 
lated to compose his spirits ; for, with tears of an- 
guish, she informed him that Lady BelmJC»v\.Viai& 
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onlyjast lefl Rosalie's oedside, and that although 
for the moment she vas rather better, the medical 
attendants spoke most despairingly of her situation. 
One could have hardly traced in the dejected roan, 
-who, with downcast eyes and taltering steps, was 
seen to issue slowly from the splendid mansion, the 
gav, the thoughtless Baronet, who had ever, ei*e 
this moment of disappointment, felt that he had 
all the world before him. 

But such is the transitory nature of our earthly 
hopes. Fondly, we project some favourite plan — 
we think that we have provided for all that may 
happen j that our measures have been taken with 
vigilant prudence ; and, on every side, we seem 
perfectly guarded and secure. But it is not so to 
be : some event happens, unforeseen by our dim 
perceptions, which turns the whole course of things 
into a new direction, and blasts all our fondest 
wishes. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

Mr. Leslie had arrived at Regent Street. From 
the very strong affection which he entertained for 
the unfortunate girl, the agony of his feelings may 
be imagined, when as he entered the house he was 
met by the woman Myrtilla, who without the 
slightest caution announced to him the fatal opin- 
ion of the medical man. His first impulse was im- 
mediately to go to Rosalie ; but he was told that 
she was at that moment sleeping; therefore he 
went into the drawing-room to await the time when 
she should awake, and there he found her misera- 
ble mother. 

It was indeed a sad interview. The work of death 
had proceeded with a very slow pace, although it 
had commenced its certain destruction on her 
frame ; but as she herself expressed it, little had 
she anticipated that, with its fatal dart fixed in her 
own breast, she should still live on; and one so 
young, so fair, so blooming, should go before her. 
All she felt was not merely grief. That self-re- 
proach which seemed always to follow her with its 
upbraiding voice, was ever ringing in her ears. 

Her poor child ! — in imagination she saw her 
glowing with all the hues of health — of happiness 
in the peaceful days of her childhood — and she had 
destroyed her prospects. It was through her 
means that she was brought even unto death ; her 
sorrow was very heavy to bear, and the poor old 
man who sat beside her, had lost all power of be- 
stowing one word of consolation. He who, in his 
unselfish nature, appeared always to forget himself 
when others mourned, was now quite overwhelmed 
by his own deep misery — and down his withered 
cheeks flowed tears which he did not even attempt 
to restrain. 

The dear child whom he had loved so well ! — 
Was it really true ? No, it could not be — and 
then a i-^y of hope darted across his mind. The 
physician would come, and perhaps he wouIjI 
unsay the cruel words. She must not die. It 
was out of nature that one so good, so sweet, should 
perish, and he, the old, the useless, be left to 
mourn. 

** No," he exclaimed, rising rapidly, and pacing 
with hurried steps the floor ; ** they have exagger- 
ated the case : that Italian woman always was de- 
ceitful, she always hated her. I cannot bear it. I 
must ascertain with my own eyes what is really the 
state of the case. Heaven grant that I may find it 
less dreadful." And he left the room, and pro- 
ceeded to the door of Rosalie's chamber. But 
there he paused. A feeling of direful apprehen- 
ttou crept over his senses. 

"Oh, merciful Heaven !" he exclaimed, " sup- 



port me — strengthen me, to bear the agDnizing 
sight of my blighted, prostrate flower. Oh ! grant 
me the power still to be, as long as she remains 
here, the support — which it is my only consolatioo 
to think I have been — through all her troubles- 
sweet, patient angel ! Let me still be the staff ' 
upon which she has so long — so fondly leant — and 
if it must be—" and here with almost frantic ear- 
nestness he struck his forehead — **oh, if she must 
die, let these arms be her last resting place.*' 

And now he was about to enter, when the sound 
of a knock at the street door arrested his steps. It 
was most probably the physican, and he returned 
down stairs to meet him. Myrtilla at the same 
moment appeared from Rosalie's room, saying that 

she was now awake, and Dr. C , accompanied 

by the surgeon, proceeded to the sick chamber. 

Mr. Leslie did not follow them. He sat pale 
and motionless in the parlour, awaiting their return. 
It was a period of dreadful, awful suspense. The 
words which thev would utter, on their return, 
would be as the blessed messenger of hope, or the 
death blow to his happiness. The moments seem- 
ed hours. 

At length the door opened, and the medical men 
appeared. Mr. Leslie started, walked close up to 
the physician, with a frantic air, seized his hand, 
and looking earnestly in his countenance, as if he 
were perusing eagerly its every expression, he ex- 
claimed, "I see it all — there is little, little hope." 

And truly the physician looked grave and sad; 
for although his professional eye was familiar with 
scenes of death and distress, he was a man of a , 
kind and humane disposition, and the touching 
scene which he had just quitted interested him 
deeply. The brilliant cantatrice who had been 
the theme of universal conversation— whose match- 
less perfections were poured forth from every lip- 
the courted — the admired — the star of splendour- 
the present idol of the London world — how chan- 
ged had he found her — but still how lovely!— 
even though the shades of death were gathering 
round her. 

And then her patient sweetness — her resigna^ 
tion ! There is certainly a feeling of romance, 
which hovers over our ideas when we dwell upon 
the character of an actress; a something which 
always seems to place it beyond the realities of life. 
At the moment when our heroine was thus sudden- 
ly snatched from the admiring gaze of thousands, 
who worshipped her almost as a divinity, she was 
at the very pinnacle of her success ; therefore, it 
was with a peculiar sensation of anxiety mingled 
with curiosity that, for the first time, the eminent 
practitioner looked upon this fair emblem of the 
transitory brilliancy, even of the most beautiful of 
nature's workmanship. 

It was impressed with these saddening reflections, 
and after consulting for some time with the surgeon, 
that he appeared l^fore the heart-stricken old man 
whose only slender hope hung upon the decision he 
was about to utter ; and on being thus with such in- 
tense anxiety accosted by him, and pereeiving his 
fearful agitation, he paused ; he was reluctant to 
say what he foresaw would occasion so much misery. 

Mr. Leslie continued, " At once tell me the 
troth — will she, must she die ?" 

The physician answered, "My good sir, calm 
yourself; you are not in a state to hear any agita- 
ting intelligence." 

Mr. Leslie replied impatiently,"! never shall 
be more fit for the blow than at this moment, there^ 
fore tell me at once — do you consider her case des- 
perate ?" 

The doctor shook his head. 

*• She may perhaps rally," he said ; " but, my 
dear Sir, grieved am 1 to add, that I fear it will bo 
but for a brief space." 
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Mr. Leslie said no more. He attempted to walk 
towards the door, but he would have fallen, had he 
not been supported by the medical gentlemen. The 
shock was too great tor his shattered nerves— he 
had fainted away j and when, after a time, he slow- 
ly recovered, he was so weak, so exhausted, that 
he had not the strength to sustain the trial of see- 
ing Rosalie for many hours. 

But there was one, already seated by her couch, 
who was administering words of peace—of comfort 
to the unking girl. Lady Belmont had arrived, 
and instantly made her way into the apartment of 
the invalid. The physician had desired that Rosa- 
lie might speak as little as possible, and be kept 
quite tranquil and easy. Lady Belmont soon per- 
ceived that she could not be composed, imtil her 
mind had been relieved. There was a kind of rest- 
lessness about her eyes — a convulsive earnestness, 
with which she pressed the lady's hand, and looked 
into her face ; which told a tale of mental agiu- 
tion, unconnected with bodily suffering. 

Lady Belmont's great desire was to relieve her 
from the load which she knew weighed so heavily 
upon her heart. She had heard from the lips of 
the medical man, the dread fiat — ^that she was to 
die. She might linger for a short time j but any 
fresh hemorrhage from the lungs might prove in- 
stantly fatal. The Marchioness hesitated how to 
act. She dreaded the effects of agitating her— and 
jet so well did she understand the feelings of Ro- 
salie, that she was certain nothing would so effec- 
tually calm the irritation, which amounted almost 
to agony, as a few words from herself. 

She saw her painfully anxious countenance— her 
eye of inquiry, which wandered ever and anon to- 
wards the door, as if she were expecting some- 
thing; therefore, she determined to hazard the 
point, in order that she might breathe the sweet 
influence of peace — of consolation to her spirit, 
which might shed brightness over the darkening 
shades that were encompassing her. Whispering 
to Johnson to leave the room, she again sat down 
by the side of the bed, and taking the hand of Ro- 
salie within her own, in the tenderest accents said, 
« My sweet girl, I know that your mind is not at 
rest, but be calm — be happy. I know all. Fitz- 
Emest has told me every thing, and what I have 
heard, makes me love you more than ever '* 

A brilliant gleam of colour passed over the pale 
cheeks of the sick girl. 

«< Rosalie," continued tisdy Belmont, " dear ex- 
cellent Rosalie, it would be impossible for me to 
express the admiration I feel, when 1 think of your 
conduct You have ensured my gratitude, for you 
have saved my son. Your words have struck upon 
his ear like the notes of prophecy ; they awakened 
him from his dream — his delusion, and through 
your medium our dearest hopes may yet be reali- 
zed. Promise me to be quite calm, not to allow 
any agitation to excite you, and I will tell you all, 
without any reserve. You do indeed merit my 
strictest confidence. Let me see by your counte- 
nance, sweetest, that I may venture to say all." 

Rosalie looked in the face of her benefactress 
and smiled, and in that smile were mingled many 
expressions, but it gave Lady Belmont the assu- 
rance that she might continue her relation, without 
fear of tloing the listener any injury. 

** It is Fitz-Ernest's anxious request that I should 
express to you his deep contrition for the suffering 
which he has caused. Toiluring, indeed, are his 
feelings ; as self-accusation renders them doubly 
insupportable ; and indeed it is dreadful, not only 
to himself, but to roe, when the horrid idea pre- 
sents itself, that he has caused this sad catastrophe 
«— your present sufferings." 

Bat Rosalie shook her head emphatically. ** No, 



no, in mercy say not so, the disease had long ran- 
kled here— ^e storm, long gathering, was ready to 
burst. 

liady Belmont implored her to be silent, and 
continued : 

" As long as my son lives, he can never quite 
forgive himself} but be comforted, dearest," she 
added, as she saw the large tears roll slowly from 
the half-closed eyes of the pale girl-, "the very 
pang, that the remembrance will inflict, may bring 
with it blessed, salutary effects— may act for ever, 
as a check to those impetuous passions which have 
been the cause of so much evil. His future excel- 
lence — nay even his future happiness, may both 
derive their source from the blessed remembrance 
of his virtuous young friend." 

Here Rosalie clasped her hands, and devoutly 
cast her eyes towards Heaven. Her lips appeare<l 
to move as if she were inwardly ejaculating a pray- 
er of thank^ving. 

•* Every word you uttered— every wish you ex- 
pressed, he bids me tell you, will be sacred to him. 
At this moment his mind is too much occupied by 
what you suffer, for us to expect any thine from 
him but grief; but he desires me to say that, in 
time, he may hope to accomplish all that you wish 
— all that we, his parents have hoped so long, so 
anxiously. Bless you, we must ever, Rosalie^ven 
honour your memonr, should it be the Almighty's 
will to remove you from us." 

What lustre brightened the beautiful eyes of our 
heroine ! She raised the hand which she still fondly 
held within her own, to her lips, and faintly mur- 
mured-" Happy, happy so to die," and then she 
closed her eyes, and turned her head upon the pil- 
low ; and Lady Belmont, hoping that she might 
sleep, arranged the bed clothes, so as to ensure her 
more ease, and begged of her to try to take some 
repose. Rosalie looked her acquiescence ; still she 
sought the hand of her friend as if she feared to 
lose her. But on Lady Belmont's assurance that 
she would stay, she endeavoured to calm herself to 
rest. 



CHAFFER LV. 

After the rencontre, the result of which was so 
unfortunate, Arturo, his heart filled with passions 
which changed his whole nature, with frantic steps 
rushed forward. He neither saw nor heard. Fu- 
riously he pursued his way, causing the bystanders 
to turn round and look afler him in dismay } but 
when he found himself at length in the noisy 
streets, he suddenly paused. He pressed his hands 
across his eyes for a moment or two, as if deliber- 
ating, and again walked rapidly forward. 

But now he seemed to have some object in view, 
for he looked anxiously into all the shops that he 
passed. With swift steps he walked down Picca- 
dilly, and then crossing into St James' Street, en- 
tered a naval and military accoutrement maker's, 
at the windows of which were displayed to view 
swords and various other weapons of slaughter. 

He motioned with his hand, for he could hardly 
speak English, that he wished to look at some dirks 
which attracted his attention. He selected one 
amongst the smallest, but before he completed his 
purchase, was observed by the shopman to draw it 
from the scabbard, and attentively examine the 
point ; there was something in the wildness of his 
looks, and the fierce gleam of satisfaction with 
which he ascertained the sharpness of the blade, 
which made a vivid impression on the mind of the 
person who served htm ; and after he had left the 
shop, he remarked the circumstance, to one of his 
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companions, saying at the same time — "Well, if 
that dagger b not the canse of bloodshed, I shall 
never again pretend to judge of a man's counte- 
nance." 

On leaving the shop, Arturo placed the weapon 
in his bosom, and with a ghastly smile of triumph, 
proceeded on his way ; but it was with a calmer 
and slower step. 

Arrived at his lodgings, and in his own apart- 
ment, he again drew out his dagger, looked at it 
with delight, huggine it to his heart, and clasped his 
hands in ecstasy. Bruno, who had entered the 
room and watched him unperceived, said that dur- 
ing all these demonstrations of satisfaction, there 
was gleaming from his dark eye that which abso- 
lutely appalled him. It was like the glance of an 
infuriated tiger, when about to devour the prey 
which was already within its grasp. 

On seeing Bi*uno, he suddenly concealed the 
weapon, and commanding himself by a strong ef- 
fort, began to speak on indifferent subjects, m a 
voice which he endeavoured to render steady ; at 
the usual hour, he accompanied him to the Opera, 
and except from a restlessness in his eye, he should 
not have remarked that any thing had gone wrong 
with him. During the performance, Mr. Leslie 
afterwards well remembered thinking there was 
something very extraordinary in his conduct and 
bearing, and he had mentioned it to Rosalie. 

At one moment, he was sullen and abstracted, at 
the next, a burst of gaiety and wildness startled 
them. But Arturo had been so much changed of 
late, that it did not cause the feeling of alarm and 
surprise, which it might otherwise have done. 
They had become, in a measure, accustomed to 
the variableness <rf his temper. Mr. Leslie ob- 
served to some one, his attitude of watchfulness, as 
he stood with his head slightly inclined forwards, 
his large eyes open to their full extent, and fixed 
with such earnestness upon one particulalar spot. 
He was heard to mutter to himself, by another per- 
son who happened to be near him — ** Perche non 
viene! Perche at diffeHsce Vistante della nda 
gioja, quel che ho tanto sospirato.^ '* 

The truth of this dreadful story is, that Arturo 
was awaiting the arrival of Sir Francis ; but owing 
to the Baronet's imperative engagement at St. 
James's, my readers are already aware that he did 
not visit the Opera that night. Arturo lingered to 
the last, watching, with fiend-like eagerness, his 
approach ; and at last, finding that he did not come, 
with reluctant steps, he departed, murmuring be- 
tween his clenched teeth — ^^JVon e die differito.^\ 

The next morning that ensued brought with it 
—oh, what a load of accumulated wretchedness to 
the miserable youth. 

But did the overwhelming intelligence, that she 
whom he adored was stretched upon the bed of 
death, soften his belter feelings ? Did tears of an- 
guish, which such a disclosure must have wrung 
from him, act as healing unction to his diseased 
mind ? Would that in mercy it had wrought so 
blessed an eflect ! But no, the Almighty, in his 
inscrutable wisdom, had willed it otherwise ; and 
destined him to be a sacrifice and an example to 
those around — to caution youth to bridle their im- 
petuous passions, before they deface what is lovely, 
and transform what might be good and excellent, 
into the very semblance of a fiend of darkness. 
May it be a warning to all. 

Think not because your passions have not, as 
yet, hurried you into atrocious deeds, that you may 
still indulge in them. Habit gives the passions 
strength, whilst the absence of glaring guilt seem- 

* Why does he not come ? Why is my moment 
of joy retarded ? That moment for which I thirst 
•|" It is but deferred. 



ingly justifies them ; and, unawakened by remorse, 
the unfortunate wretch proceeds in his fatal coane, 
till he becomes bold it guilt, and ripe for ruin. 

Arturo, the highly-gifted— the young— the beaat»- 
ful, was now — and shuddering nature turns Mcken- 
ing from the knowledge — ^become the blood-thirsty 
wretch, gasping for revenge, which nothing but the 
life of his enemy could satiate. The infernal fiit 
had kindled within him — the worm that never dia 
was gnawing at his heart. 

On repairine to Gabrielli's house at the tual 
hour, the fact of Rosalie's illness was suddenly con- 
municated to him. Had he not been in a mot 
unnatural state, this intelligence would at onee 
have almost entirely annihilated him. But nov 
the only eflTect produced was a sort of stunned feel- 
ing. The already fearfully dilated pupils of hii 
eyes gave to his countenance an expression nearly 
of vacancy. He seemed as if hardened into stone. 

Having stood for some time leaning against the 
wall motionless, he started up, and flew out of the 
house, saying in a low hollow voice, ** She will be 
gone," and then almost an air of exultation erosseil 
his countenance, " at least," and he clenched hb 
teeth, •* she can never be his or mine," he added, 
and a sort of stifled cry escaped his lips, as if tf 
that moment a dart had pierced his heart; he thei 
rushed impetuously into the street. 

But never for a moment, during that day, did Ui 
steps lead him more than a few paces from the 
door. He might be seen walking hurriedly to asd 
fvo without any intermission during the long asd 
weary hours. 

Every time the door opened, he looked into the 
countenances of those who came out, with an air 
of eagerness which s]>oke for itself ; but he dared 
not trust his tongue to ask the question, **■ how k 
she ?" 

His haggard worn look — the frightful paleness 4 
his cheeks, attracted the attention of every one; 
and the passers by shrunk from his glance, for hii 
appearance was that of a maniac. 

The shades of evening were beginning to eneoBB- 
pass every object. The brightness of the momii^ 
was followed by gloom, a violent thunder storm 
had ensued, and the rain now poured in torrents. 
But still Arturo was at his post. Little did he heed 
the drenching wet which must long ere this hafe 
penetrated through his garments. No doubt dM 
disturbed movements of the elements harmoi^ied 
with the gloomy nature of his souK They were 
more soothing than the most brilliant sunshine, 
which at this moment would have been like meek* 
ery to his distempered imagination. Weleoote 
were darkness and desolation, for how could there 
be light, when she, the fairest of nature's creatioi» 
was drooping — dying ? 

He hailed the ni^t, it would shut from his sight 
ever}' object, and leave him alone with his sorrow. 
Once when the door opened, a softened feelini 
almost prompted him again to enter — to endeavosr 
once more to obtain a look — only once more— rf 
her whom he thus mourned ; for with the direfal 
feelings which possessed his soul, the deed of dark- 
ness which he planned to commit, he felt was abflot 
to place an eternal barrier between them. 

"In Heaven thou wilt be," he cried,** where I 
can never enter ; but it must be so, the Almigh^ 
has averted his eye from me, I feel that I am left 
to myself — alone and defenceless, to wrestle with 
the powers of perdition. They have taken posset- 
sion of me — their chains are about roe, I am i 
doomed wretch, nothing will satisfy their unsatie* 
ble appetites but my ruin. I feel that I am inr 
done." 

**But tlien again," and a ray of light seemed !•" 
break upon his soul, <* if I could but look upon Imt 
angelic countenance once more^that face which 
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breathes of Heaven, perhaps still I might be saved ; I 
the demons would not presume to gnaw at mj heart | 
in her presence ; I might again be allowed to hope 
•—to anticipate — not happiness here— that is utter- 
ly impossible, but that hope, which her sweet voice 
•o often whispered in my ear, might still be left to 
me, to smooth the path to my grave.*' 

Influenced by these soothmg thoughts, he took 
tome steps as if about to enter ; but his progress 
-was suddenly arrested, by some one rushing impa- 
tiently past, and on turning to see who it was uiat 
thus rudely passed by him, his eye fell upon a 
eountenance, which turned, as it were, his heart 
iuto a ball of fire. 

" Ah !" he cried in a harsh sharp voice, and his 
hand plunged into his breast as if seeking for some- 
thing ; but the intruder, who was no other than Sir 
Francis Somenille, too much occupied with his own 
reflections, heeded him not ; in a moment he dis- 
appeared from his sight, and the door was ^ut upon 
him. 

It did, indeed, seem as if the Almighty had with- 
drawn his protection fram this unhappy young man, 
as if a dark cloud had shut him from his sight. To 
our blind eyes how inscrutable are the ways of 
Providence. In vain do we attempt to explore its 
mysteries. '' It would be as easy to sound an un- 
fathomable deep with a scanty line, or with a feeble 
ving to ascend above the stars.'* We must sub- 
mit, therefore, to mystery and darkness, in the 
eourse of every event, and instead of repining at 
the obscurity which envelopes many of the dispen- 
sations of Providence, it is our part to bow with re- 
signaUon, and still to adore. 

At the moment Sir Francis appeare<I, a change 
had come over the spirit of the young Italian ; an- 
other instant, and he might have been in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Leslie. Perchance he might have 
been allowed to behold the sainted being, from 
whom he could not have departed with a heart in- 
clined to sin; for she would have spoken to him, 
and every word that fell from her lips, would have 
acted like balm to his agony. 

She would have said much to comfort him, she 
would have told him that she only went a brief 
space before him ; that if he loved her they might 
meet again ; she would have implored him to seek 
that mediation, by which alone this hope might be 
realized. Oh ! had the arrival of Sir Francis been 
retarded, what dreadful consequences might have 
been prevented ! But it was otherwise ordained. 
The wretched Arturo was destined to be the in- 
strument, in the hand of the All-wise, to testify his 
fearful power — his awful will ! 

Rosalie, as she lay in a ])erfect state of tranquil- 
lity, totally free from pain, but hourly becoming 
weaker, although she closed her eyes, did not sleep ; 
hosy memory gave full emplo)'mentto her thoughts. 
By turns, all those she loved so well, were dwelt 
upon with deep solicitude ; and Arturo's image 
presented itself most anxiously to her mind. 

She thought of him with all his excitable feel- 
ings; she sickened at the idea o£ his sufferings on 
her own account ; and turning to Johnson faintly 
whispered his name, asking whether he had heani 
of her illness, and how he bore the intelligence ; 
she then earnestly requested that M'hen he called 
•he might l>e informed of it 

Had Arturo only known this — but he was now 
left to himself, his detested rival had appeared be- 
fore him — ^had impeded his progress— -had shut the 
▼ery door upon him ; and there he stood — trans- 
fixed — the furies had again seized upon his heart, 
his hand clutched his dagger, the dreadful deed 
was about to be done. The rising moon, which 
had struggled through the clouds and shone for a 
few moments brightly over the s^iot, was again ob- 
scured. A dark mass of yiq;>our floated over it and 



shrouded its li^ht ; as if unwilline that its pure ra- 
diance should illumine a scene of blood and horror. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

Sir Francis, on entering the house, earnestly re- 
quested to see Mr. Leslie, and was soon ushered 
into his presence. He was received at first with a 
degree of coldness, but the reserve of the good old 
man's manner, rapidly melted away, when he saw 
the real distress and agitation of his unexpected 
visiter. 

He had, however, little to say, which could lessen 
his anxiety. Mr. Leslie's own spirits were sunk to 
the lowest ebb. Hope had totally withdrawn its 
support, and to all the impatient inquiries of the 
Baronet, his only answer was a desponding shake 
of the head, whilst, at the same time, tears coursed 
each other down his withered cheeks. 

Sir Francis, with all the impatience of his na- 
ture, was dissatisfied. He would not believe the 
extent of the evil. He thought that from others he 
might gain less gloomy intelfigence. The old man 
exaggerated— Myrtilla would be more satisfactory 
— and he begged to see her, but her account did 
not revive him. The only improvement in the de- 
tail was, that Rosalie at that moment was calm and 
tranouil. Some hours of rest and cessation from 
cough might be productive of a good eflTect ; but she 
also shook her head, and was anything but sanguine 
in her hopes, as was too evident from her disturbed 
countenance. 

On being again left alone with Mr. Leslie, in un- 
feigned distress, he hastily approached him, and 
seizing his hand, he exclaimed, " You little know 
what I suffer — this day, which has terminated so 
fatally, I expected would have been the happiest of 
my life. You look surprised, but so it is ; and I 
now tell you that, sanctioned by my cousin, Lady 
Gertrude, I had intended this very evening to oflTer 
to your protegee my hand and heart. I believe it 
would have been in my power to have added to her 
future happiness — ^to have gildetl her days with joy 
and gladness. Prosperity would have been her 
portion ; and now what a change ! the blossom of 
hope is blasted, and the expectation, which pro- 
mised such unbroken harmony, is left to perish. 
[ can scarcely bear the idea, it is so sudden — so 
dreadful. But has every thing been done ? Let 
me send for some more medical advice," he cried, 
hastily rising, *< what are two opinions in such a 
case! — I must insist upon having more. When 
are the doctors to be here again!" Mr. Leslie 
mentioned the hour. 

" Then I shall send my own physician to meet 
them." 

And so earnest and anxious was his manner, that 
Mr. Leslie had not the heart to contradict him ; 
and his erident wretchedness was so great, that his 
departure would be a relief to him ; for over- 
whelmed as he was by his own son*ow, he was in 
no state to listen to the vehement exclamations of 
the disappointed lover. 

Little did this excellent man imagine, when with 
a sigh Of regret, he watched the retreating figure of 
this splendid looking young man, whose noble bear- 
ing and extraordinary attractions, were, perhaps 
almost unrivalled, and who had just evinced feel- 
ings, which inspired his auditor with a veiy im- 
proved opinion of his heart ; little indeed did he 
think, when the door closed, and shut fi-om his 
view the tall aristocratic form — so erect — so com- 
manding — that in another moment, the hand of an 
assassin woak) prostrate to the earth, one whose 
kicks seemed to defy adversitT. 

Mr. Leslie had sank back into bis ohsus^Vsa 
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mind filled with the recollection of the scene that 
had just passed before him. He was thinking upon 
the transitory, the unstable nature of the hopes and 
expectations of even the most prosperous, when 
his ear was struck by a sound that startled him with 
horror. 

It was a shriek of agony ! His mind, full of the 
idea of Rosalie, immediately fixed upon her as the 
cause of this fearful exclamation. In an instant he 
had rushed to the landing place, and was about to 
ascend the steps which led to the sick chamber, 
when another sound broke upon his senses, and he 
at once knew that it proceeded from the lower part 
of the house. He found that the other inmates of 
the dwelling, alarmed by the same noise, were has- 
tening towards the street door, from whence the 
appalling cries issued. 

Mr. Leslie, impelled by anxiety to learn the 
cause, hurried also towards the spot ; what a scene 
met his eye ! GabrielU was kneeling and support- 
ing in his arms the form of a man. He iiished 
forward ; with a feeling almost of desperation, he 
looked upon the countenance, and beheld, oh spec- 
tacle of wo ! one who appeared to he a ehastly 
corpse, from whose breast was pouring the lite 
blood ; and this dreadful image of a murdered man 
was he who had a few moments since, stood before 
him, animation sparkling from his now closed eyes, 
«Tery pulse beating with life, with health, in the 
very pride of strength and youthful manhood ; now 
he beheld him bleeding, prostrate, like the mag- 
nificent oak, that a brief space before had rear»i 
its stately head above all its companions of the fo- 
rest, and in the next moment was levelled to the 
«arth, by the restless blast of the tempest, there to 
lie prostrate— >motionles8 — ^but magnificent even in 
its fallen state. Oh ! it was a sight of sadness — of 
distraction ; and Mr. Leslie looked upon it with the 
glased eye of horror. 

Who could have done this deed of darkness ? was 
now the general exclamation. A mob was rapidly 
collecting, and became every moment more and 
more excited, as the story spread and the spectacle 
of destruction was witnessed. * 

The cry was becoming fierce and loud for the 
murderer. No one had been seen to escape from 
the spot In the mean time the apparently life- 
less body of Sir Francis was gently raised, in order 
to be carried into the parlour, there to await the 
arrival of the surgeon. 

Mr. Leslie stoml by it, but it was not to offer anj 
assistance ; with hands clasped firmly together, his 
e^e fixed immoveably on the ghastly object before 
him, with an expression of horror and despair 
stronely marked upon his eountenance, he seemed 
as if he were suddenly transformed into stone. 

The persons who a^sted in removing Sir Francis 
vere obliged to speak to him several times, to re- 
quest that he would give them room to pass ; but 
he appeared to hear them not for some time, and 
after frequent attempts on their part, to command 
his attention, he started violently, then lifted up his 
eyes ; and it was so ordained that they were to rest 
at once upon the murderer— those eyes that had 
never looked upon him but with kindness, were 
now destined to denounce the wretched youth who 
had so long been fostered by the genial ray of be- 
nevolence and love which till now had shone so 
brightly upon him. 

The moon which had before hid its light behind 
the dark cloud, now shone forth with a radiance 
which illuminated every object ; and as if heaven 
directed, shot its rays full upon the figure of a man 
who stood leaning against the iron railings. His 
arms were folded, and had not hu eyes been open, 
and that their expression told a tale of horror, from 
the livid paleness of hiscounteoaneey he might have 



i>een imagined to be in a state of inaentfbiUty { M 
perfectly motionless did he appear. 

Mr. Leslie stood gazing upon hiro» as if fiN^n- 
ted byjthe faUl glare of the rattle snake. He Mold 
not remove his eyes, and as he gazed a ery of ago* 
ny burst from his lips, which attracted the attint* 
tion of all those who stood around him. They fiit 
lowed the direction of his glance— Ihey law thi 
object which had thus moved him, for in one of Ik 
hands of the immoveable figure there gleamei i 
dagger, and the hand which heki it was red lA 
biTOd. 

The unhappy old man, seemingly almost distnel* 
ed, shrieked aloud a name, and the tone of Idi 
voice thrilled through the hearts of all who heiri 
him. In another moment he had fallen down lat 
state almost as death-like as that of the otiier life' 
less form ; then, with one accord, every eye tim- 
ed toward the miserable Arturo, who evmeed no 
sign of consciousness, and the truth flashed npoi 
all. He was the assassin ! his hand had done the 
atrocious deed ! A yell of execration passed firOB 
every lip, and the infuriated mob, ever rapid «b1 
summary in its impulses, rushed towards him, mi 
instant vengeance did they long to wreak upon oos 
so vile. He would have been torn to pieees hil 
not a band of constables arrived and rescued lim, 
that he might be delivered into the hands of jo^ 
tice ; passively, without the slightest show of n- 
sistance, did the miserable youth resign himsdf 
into their power. Indeed the expression of Ul 
countenance changed not. His eyes were fizedf- 
his teeth were clenched. It was only when Utt 
officers of justice desired him to give up thedagnr 
that he evinced any sign of consciousness, ne 
then shook his head impetuously, and made a mof** 
ment to plunge it in his bosom ; on its bein^ forci- 
bly wrenched from his grasp he became violeoti 
it was with some difficulty that he was overpoweni 
by numbers, and at last placed in a haekney eoMk 
and conveyed to a place of confinement, wjiere lis 
was strongly ironed. The next morning, when he 
was visited in his cell, in order to be brought befcrs 
the magistrates, he was discovered to be in a Stile 
too dreadful for description. He was a raviig 
maniac ! 

In the mean time. Sir Francis was plaeed upoi 
some bedding on the floor of the parlour, and ia 
the shortest possible period, medical advioe of eve* 
ry description was crowding round him. Sooa it 
was ascertained, that althongh most despenle^ 
and dangerousl^r wounded, life was not eztineti 
and as Mr. Leslie, after a lengthened period of ir 
sensibility, opened his eyes and cast an a|;oaiiii| 
look of inquiiy around, he was told that Sir FrsB- 
cis was not dead. At these words the old mankiA 
strength to raise himself upon his knees, and Hftbff 
up his hands he whispered the words^, ^^Thut 
heaven! thank heaven !" 
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CHAPTER LVn. 

It is hardly necessary to say how universal wen 
the interest, S3rmpathy, and curiosity with whiA 
the crowded London world received the infbrat* 
tion of these accumulated catastrophes $ and wNk 
what avidity every ear drank in the numerous aai 
varied reports which were floating in all directioM^ 
each bearing a different character, and inereasii|[^ 
if possible, in horror at every new relation. ItwM 
the theme of every tongue — nothing else was ' 
ed of. The story became the most romantic o( r^ 
mances, and certainly in the tale there was m«A 
of the reality of romance. The beautiful and t» ; 
ented caniatrice who stood, as it were, a 
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Iierore, in all the radwnee of Rniaa and loTeltn 
in the preience or In idniirTne public, h*d i 
-nniihcd for ever fram their li^t. She would i 
e onlr si the dreun of former btin, brijrht, 
- '-■■ ■ -'- -nent,nke 



■nt— *p»rklin5 bi 



eihiled. 



£a ! Ljing in 
Dgr the hand of 



ir Francu Somenille. The pro»- ' 
iirted— tlie envied ; wh»t ■ ftte hm 
Ljing in t, ttKte of hopeleMneii — murdered 
hand of nn Italian youth — who hid been the 
«nv7 cf all the male creation in London, from hia 
peraooal BttractionB, which had alio ensured for 
Uni the admintion of eveiy female heart. 

It wu a dark, a horrid MOT}'; buta loveforthe 
'varvelloua beat> atronglj in the heaita of ni all, 
'that feeling mingled ttran^lj vith thoce of com- 
ttiaeration in the preaent inatance) and the eiCF- 

IAiODged atreet which wHi the icene of all thia tra- 
gedy, waaniore than ever reeorted to. There *a» 
k kind of eiuteroent and intereat even to look upon 
the vindowa of the house which eontained the two 
nfferera— for Sir Francis vas not able to be mo- 
led from the apot where Srat he waa laid j and it 
vaa with no slight degree of difficulty, that aCTeral 
tf ht> *ertant9 at Ihe door, aided b; peace officers, 
•hold prevent the ci'Dsd of impatient and curious 
pproaching too near, ao anjioua were 
ir, in order that they might feait their 
•je* upon the place which had been the acene of 
— maar horrora. Deep beds of straw had been 
Bwn alone the street, and constablea had been 
'■ationedtokeep order, and maintain aa muchtnui' 
niilitj BB possible. So intense ia (he feeling; 
Ve marrellous creates in the min 
4M vei7 little doubt that every claas, i 
'" ~ lycd by its influence; I belieTC it ti 

carriagea paaaed down Regent 

ding this calamity, than weree 
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tananeet who gazed upou the cloaed shuttei-a of this 

Extraordinary to say, during all the nirise and 
: nnfutian ooeaiioned by the appalling events of the 
ireeeiUn^ day, Rosalie remained uodisturbed. A 
ttroog opiate that had been administered, earned 
her to tall into a deep and refreabinc sleen: altci' 
ij honra of uninterrupted all 



ded her, 
iven cheerful. As the bright sui 
into her chamber, there was something almost of 
■lidneBS in her tone of voice, as she whispered to 
Johnson i " Send Mr. Letlie to cae, he will rejcwce 
to lee me better." 

But bow could the poor oM man present himiel f 
to her at that moment ? His night of suffering bid 
been unbroken by any dumber ; and as the mom 
ing light dawned upon him, one mieht have imagi 
ned, from the appearance of his shattered frarat , 
that in those few boura of intense miaery, he had 
advanced at least twenty years in age. He had 
CTer before thia period borne his jean bravely — 
acarcely had he looked ao near the age of man ; — 
this morning found him indeed the withered, bent 
idd man. Almost paralyzed aeemed bis limba — his 
bands ahnok aa if with palsy, and hia eyes had nu i 
longer powertorestrain the teiri which would ever 
and anon gather in thero. 

His waa a must enthu^astic temperament, ar.d 
he had placed bis wannest affections U[)on two 

Cng beings ; the interest he felt in their welfare 
given a buoyancy to hia feelingi ; he waa no 
old whilst he thought of them, and rollowe<l 



iTi^uelly Mighled ! The one &ir flower laid low by 
tht all-wiae hand of heaven t the other — and he 
shuddered again and again, when the horrid bisto- 
-y recurred to hia mind. He muit have been for- 
iflken by the Almighty — delivered by hia own furi- 
juB pastions into the power of the prince of 
Lnrkneas. And this wretched youth was now 
!nnaigned (0 the hands of keepers, raging with 
niadDCss, whiiat at the same time a fever burnt in 
lili veins, which threatened soon to terminate hia 
niiaerable eiistence. Oh, what a tale of woe — of 
ilespair ! 

Suffering under ancb a load of grief, how could 
Mr. Leslie present himself betbre Rosalie ? John- 
son scarcely knew how to act or what to aay. The 
pur woman waa half bewildered by all the agoni- 
zing events that bad happened. She could only at 
lost stammer forth that Mr. Leslie was in bed, and 
leaving her for a moment under the charge of an 
attendant, ahe sought (he afflicted man, in order to 
deliver to him the message, in hope that it would 
rouse him from the stupor of gnef into which he 
hid fallen. She told him the words of Boaalie,. 
and implored him to take some repose, in order 
that be might again be of usr -- '-- >■-'—-' — 

But he eould not he prevul 
he had seen Ljuly Belnuwt, wl 

What a aeene did the interior of this abode pre- 
sent to oureieellent Marchioness ! What a house 
of desolation did she enter ? Death and horrra- on 
.ill aides. As she approached leaning on the arm 
ft the Marquis, the agitation of both was painful to 
behold I 

It waa the son of Lord Belmont's own aster who 
there lay almost a mnnlered corpse. 
The Belmonla had ever been a prosperous fa- 
lily. Thev had never possessed an intimate ac- 
-lUaintaoce with grief, therefore, perhaps, although 
prosperity had not hardened their hearts— want of 
rienee in the uses of adversity, had rendered 
ahoelc, whieh now burat upon them, more 
ling from its uneipeoted nature. It is diffioult 
iw the head at once to the adverse itrckes of 
fiite. 

Sir Francis had not yet spoken. The snrgeoni 
had not again examined the wound ; but from the 
ilate of his pnlae the exhaustion waa very fright- 
ful, and little comfort could they give. 

Botatill, where there ia life, human nature isin- 
tlined to cling tenaoioualy to hope ; and aa l/ai 
Belmont looked down on the ncAle form of this 
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IS. Indeed, he had a peculi . . 

lie, and this feeliE g 

~ freihneu of hi 

«d were alt bi 



theirjouDg 

ln|> of regard for all young people 

b Itielf seemed to preserve tike 



iplendid speeim... . 
help thinking that it waa aad as well aa extraordi- 
nary that one blow should fell him so completelj to 

We will faowevcr, pass over the lapse of a few 
days. It is of no use detailing the weary moraentj 
[/ the leaden houra that pass during the first period 

.d Hill Sir Fiincia 
that instead of re- 
on the silken couch in bis own sumptuoiu 
I, belay supported br mattresaeB, on the 
iloor of the shabby pariour m Gabrielli's house. 
He was too ill to say much, but there was in hli 
countenance and demeanour that which interested 
all those around him— a lubminive hnmility little 
expected from tlie hitherto proud, arrogant Baro- 
net. In the solitude of the sick room, the iwful 
change which had sucoeedad the feverish excite- 
ment of his former existence, and aa if by heaven- 
ly inspiration, a newtrun of tboughU.fiu betWs 
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thoQghts seemecl to have banished the ideas that 
had formerly occupied his mind. 

He felt couTinced that he must die, and death 
with all its horrors, was for the first time stead- 
fastly contemplated by him. It was indeed an aw- 
ful object surrounded by hopeless misery, and at 
the very idea his fever increased — his agitation how 
dreadful was it to bear ! 

And then by chance his eye fell on the pale spec- 
tre of the old man, who was almost always kneel- 
ing and praying by his low couch, and he whisper- 
ed to him, " If I die, is there no possibility of my 
being saved ? Can there be mercy for one who 
has lived such a life as mine has been ? a life of sin 
—of dissipation— of total recklessness— discard- 
ing every thought, every feeling, but that which 
tended to increase my pleasures. My whole ca- 
reer has been one of selnsh gratification — and if — 
there be a hereafter, what will that existence be to 
roe ? If nothing but that which is clean can enter 
heaven its doora must ever be shut against a man 
of the world — at least— the world in which I have 
lived." 

Mr. Leslie spoke, and his words were indeed like 
oil and wine poured into the wounds of his tortured 
spirit. They were as a living spring, purifying his 
heart, and diffusing comfort and refreshment to it. 
It was indeed a touching spectacle, which, could it 
have been revealed to the eye of the gay associates 
of the suffering penitent, might have proved a sa- 
lutary lesson to many— might have suggested to 
those who were at the giddy height of enjoyment, 
that they too might fall from this pinnacle of plea- 
sure ; that too oflen ** the end of miilh is heavi- 
ness;'* and whilst every joy seems sweet to the 
taste, its effects are poisoning and undermining eve- 
ry hope. 

How would it have astonished them, to behold 
their former companion, with all his external ad- 
vantages, his wealth, his station, humbled to the 
dust ; with no other comfort left him, but clinging 
with anxious trust to the words of religious conso- 
lation, which flowed from the lips of the venerable 
clergy mian, whom he scarcely permitted to leave 
his side. Like the rich man in the parable of La- 
zarus, gladly would he now have exchanged all his 
possessions, not for one drop of water, but for one 
ray of hope to illumine the dark view of the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Leslie seemed to have no other consolation 
remaining, but to endeavour to strengthen and im- 
prove the faith of the sufferer, and his pious exer- 
tions were not thrown away. By degrees a calm 
succeeded to the turbulent emotions, which before 
so fearfully shook his frame. Religious hope had 
brought from Heaven the olive branch. She car- 
ried in her hand the signal of mercy. Devotion 
had opened to him its holy and blessed sanctuary, 
that sanctuary in which the wounded heart is heal- 
ed, and the weary mind is set at rest — where the 
cries of the world are forgotten— where its tu- 
mults are hushed, and its miseries disappear — 
where greater objects open to our view than those 
the world presents— where a more serene sky 
shines, and a sweeter and calmer light beams upon 
the afflicted heart Such a prospect may, indeed, 
cheer the darkest hours of life, and afford a solace 
even in agonizing pain. 

The calmed state of his mind had a powerful in- 
fluence over the bodily suft'erings of the invalid, 
and although the medical attendants dared not pro- 
nounce the word, the idea did sometimes suggest 
itself to their minds that, though next to a miracle, 
there still might be hope. 



CHAPTER LVm. 

Rosalie was lying on a sofa, a change for the bet- 
ter had taken place, and she was able to be remo- 
ved from her bed : but in her countenance there 
was that which defied hope. 

" Mr. Leslie," she said to the old man who wM 
sitting by her couch, << I have long wished to speak 
to you, but you have looked so sad of late that I 
have not dared to make you, as I have hitheiti 
done, the repositoiy of mv every hope and fea^-' 
my everj*^ thought and wish.** 

And here she took hold of his hand and preaed 
it tenderly to her lips. 

** You must not look so wretched, now that yoOr 
Rosalie is so composed, so happy. Only think oC 
the blessings which encompass me on every ode. 
Shed no tears for me, dear, kind friend — consider 
the joy I must feel in being thus supported as I 
am through all my troubles, by those kind fnendr 
whom jou know how tenderly t love. Oh ! yoa 
cannot imagine my happiness, when I see that an- 
gel Lady Gertrude hovering over me, with her own 
hand ministering to my wants---and her mother, 
oh ! how feebly could any language of mine ei* 
press how venerated, how dear she is to my heart, 
which is bursting with gratitude for all her goodM 
ness to me. I never dared to hope for bliss like 
this. I would not exchange the hallowed compo- 
sure of my feelings for the prospect of a lengthea- 
ed existence. It has ever been your study, my 
friend, my father, to teach me to fix my hopes m 
high ; and there they are raised, I eannot knrei' 
them again to this earth. All here is cooftisioiii 
misery-— darkness to me ; but when I continue to 
look above, then there is light and brightness, hope 
and comfort. I have but one wish ungi*atified, aai 
perhaps it is ungrateful with so many other ble^ 
sings to ask for more ; but still the idea haranei 
me, and prevents my having that pei-fect peaee 
which otherwise I think would pervade my nuad. 
I long to disclose it, and yet I dare not.'* 

She paused and looked anxious, her colour chai* 
ged, and she breathed quickly. 

** Speak," cried Mr. Leslie, " and fear not If It 
is within the verge of possibility, your deirire MH 
be accomplished.' ' 

"Oh !" exclaimed Rosalie, clasping her haiMb 
with fervour, ** if I could only think that I ni|^ 
die on my own little bed in the white cottage iH 
Fairbourne ! I know," she cried, starting up anf 
speaking with an anxious voice, " I know that It U 
at present untenanted. Lord Belmont bought it ki 
almost the same state as we left it in, and 1 hetrdtf 
short time ago, that the person who has oecnpiefl. 
it since we were there has quitted it Oh !" the • 
continued, " it may be a foolish fancy — weak jfM 
may deem it, but how freely do I imagine wonll 
my spirit depart in the pure air of that sweet spot^ 
but here in this dreadful London, where eveiy 
breath I draw, seems laden with the weight of ill , 
hated atmosphere, here," she continued, **do Ml 
think me wicked for thus saying, I feel I could not 
die in peace. In my calmest hours, there is some* 
thing of dread, of fear, which appears to interwM 
between those holy feelings which ought now aiOM 
to inspire me. I know I have sufficient strength tl 
travel, and it is not merely a selfish wish that acta* 
ates me. But what comfort would it be to me, to 
leave my mother in that little nest of peace — there 
to linger out her few remaining days. For wheal 
am gone Signor Gabrielli will be too glad to get 
rid of heiv-I well know that I have considered H 
all again and again. As far as her temporal 
are concerned, she will be but as she was 
her wretched marriage ; and I hare some little 
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leave her, those presents that have been forced 
upon me, during ray professional career. They 
'Will afford a little ready money should she require 
it; and well am I convinced that, as long as she 
lives, there are those who will never neglect her— 
you amongst the number, dearest Sir." 

Mr. Lieslie could not speak. He could only press 
her hand in token of acquiescence in all she said. 
Rosalie proceeded : 

** Once at Fairboume, close to my last resting- 
place, far from all these scenes, the remembrance 
of which still hovers ^ver my spirit, like the mem- 
ory of a datk dream, I shall have nothing farther 
to dread. The few remaining hours that may be 
allowed to rae, I can then devote, without one 
earthly anxiety to interfere, solely and wholly to 
the thoughts of my final departure. Perhaps it 
would be impossible to imagine the degree of ecs- 
tasy which the idea of being at Fairboume occa- 
sions me, the sort of longing thirst I have to breathe 
the air which, to my fancy, blows there so pure and 
balmy. What luxury to inhale once more the well 
remembered perfume, which the evening summer 
breeze wafts from the honeysuckles and jessamine, 
which encircle the porch of the sweet home of my 
childhood — it would be indeed bliss." 

As she spoke, her eyes beamed with the bright- 
ness of former days, and the brilliancy of the flush 
which illumined the marble whiteness of her com- 
plexion, gave such an air of beauty to her whole 
appearance, that, while her devoted friend gazed 
upon her, he could almost have imagined that 
it was already a celestial vision upon which his eye 
rested. 

Mr. Leslie promised to arrange every thing. He 
foresaw no obstacle, if the medical attemlants would 
give their consent, and vouch for her being able to 
bear the fatigue of the journey. 

** And would it be expecting too much, if I were 
to ask you to go witli me ?" she added in a tone of 
earnest entreaty. 

The emotion of the sorrowing man was too great 
for utterance. He turned aside his head, but elo- 
quent were the tears which fell in abundance from 
his eyes ; and could the language of his faithful and 
attached heart have been revealed, it would have 
expressed itself in much the same strain, as that 
which flowed so eloquently from the lips of the 
devoted Ruth, *' Entreat me not to leave thee, or 
to return from following after thee; for whither 
thou goest, I will go ; where thou diest, will 1 die, 
and there will I be buried." 

It may be easily imagined that with friends so 
anxious as those which Rosalie possessed, with no 
difficulties had Mr. Leslie to contend. 

Every arrangement for her comfort was at once 
made; her every wish was a command. The phy- 
sicians although they shook their heads and pro- 
nounced the experiment hazaixlous, still did not 
negative it altogether ; therefore, it was fixed that 
in a very few days she was to set forth towards 
Fairboume, in one of those invalid carriages which 
are so commodiously constructed as to convey a 
sick person with little inconvenience or fatigue. 

She was to be accompanied by her mother, Mr. 
Leslie, and Johnson ; and the Belmonts who seem- 
ed to have really no thought but for the dying girl, 
determined on setting out about the same time for 
Belmont Abbey. 

As Rosalie had foreseen, Gabrielli made no ob- 
jection to all this. His wretched wife had long 
been to him an incumbrance, and his victim had 
indeed escaped his grasp — had become valueless, 
worse than useless. 

We will draw a veil over this odious theme. It 
IS too painful, and reflection brines with it all the 
tissue of evil engendered by his means. The 



wretch ! his avarice and cruelty had blighted the 
fairest of flowers. She who might have passed a 
life of tranquillity, peace and usefulness, was cutoff 
in the spring time of her youth->a sacrifice, immo- 
lated on the shrine of sordid selfishness. 

But retribution sooner or later roust overtake 
the wicked, cowardice and baseness of mind are 
the never-failing concomitants of a guilty con- 
science ; and though for awhile the Almighty may 
stay his hand, may withhold his punishment, still 
his vials of wrath are always ready prepared to pour 
upon the head of the sinner, and like the hand com- 
ing forth upon the wall in the days of Belshazzar^ 
when he least expected it, the just vengeance of 
the Almighty is ever ready to annihilate the wick- 
ed. 



CHAPTER UX. 

All the distressing events which had taken place 
lately, had much aftected the spirits of every mem- 
ber of the Belmont familv ; but there was one who 
suffered more intensely than all the rest, and with 
the greatest reason. It was Fitz-Ernest; and had 
it not been for the support and sympathy which he 
receivefl from his mother, in his present state of 
mental agony, he would have been scarcely able to 
endure the load which weighed so heavily on his 
mind. But her judicious kmdness was the means 
of averting many evils, and she even took upon 
herself to be the medium of communication be- 
tween her son and Lady Constance. With that uji- 
rightness of heart and intention which directed ev- 
ery action of Lady Belmont, and in which Fitz- 
Ernest fully participated, they both thought that 
there should be no concealment in the business. 
Lady Constance ought to hear all — every thing, 
without disguise. They owed her perfect confi- 
dence. 

Therefore the Marchioness went to her, and told 
her every circumstance, without the slightest re- 
serve. She knew that much pain would be thus 
inflicted upon the affectionate and attached girl, but 
still it was the only honourable course of proceed- 
ing. She left it for her to decide, whether the en- 
gagement should at once cease, or be postponed for 
a year, during which time Fitz -Ernest would travel 
— his health required a change, for the agitation of 
his mind had visibly affected it. 

It was a painful and perplexing decision for Lady 
Constance to make, for her affections were deeply 
involved ; but she was not without her share of 
proper pride. She begged for time, for reflection, 
and the next morning Lady Belmont received a 
note from her, saying that '* although it would be 
a trial to the feelings of both, still she thought it 
would be more satisfactory in the end, if she could 
have some conversation with Fitz-Ernest." 

It was indeed an ordeal for him. He felt that, 
under the present circumstances, he would rather 
have faced danger in any shape, than encounter the 
mild, sad eyes of her, towards whom he was aware 
he had acted unjustly ; and it was with no slight de- 
gree of trepidation, that Jie found himself m her 
presence. 

But she received him with gentle kindness, she 
was calm, though very pale ; and there was that in 
her manner which went at once to his heart. No 
reproach was to be found either in the expression 
of her countenance, or in the accents of her voice, 
when she said, " Forgive me for causing you the 
pain of this interview, but it was for your own sake 
as well as mine that I requested it. I wish to tell 
you that I feel no anger towards you, for what has 
passed. It has been unfortunate for us both — for 
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eyeiy one~bat T do not blame yoa. I estimate my ' 
own merits at so low a standard that I never won- 
dered at your admiration of one so superior to me, 
8o every way perfect. I know such feelings are not 
easily controlled ; and there were many circum- 
stances which combined to render the interest you 
felt for her more intense " 

Lady Constance was silent for a few moments, 
and she saw that Fitz-Emest's agttation was much 
increased by this allusion to Rosalie ; however, 
she felt that now was the moment ; she had em- 
harked upon the exciting theme, and she must pur- 
sue it. 

" Lady Belmont has told me that you still wish 
that our engagement may continue. Is this really 
your desire, Fitz-Ernest r I wish to hear from your 
own lips— from your own heart— whether it is true : 
rely upon me with perfect confidence, consider me 
as a fnend, and far from being an impediment in 
your way— I will smooth every difficulty should you 
really wish to get rid of the shackles of a tie, which 
would be irksome for you to retain. Have no con- 
cealment, as I said before, with roe. Fear not to 
wound my feelings ; and recollect, I, too, have my 
share d pride ; and although I can extenuate much 
—forgive much— still I would scoin to wed one who 
only olfers me his hand on compulsion." 

And here the colour mounted in the pale cheeks 
of Lady Constance, and her mild eye kindled.— 
Fitz-Eme8t*8 heart swelled with very varied emo- 
tions. He could not but admire the noble girl who 
had thus s^ioken, and his better reason told him 
that every quality was united in her that a woman, 
that a wife, ought to possess, to render a man truly 
happy. But at this moment his mind was so full 
of tne idea of Rosalie, that it seemed to him pro- 
fanation, worse than hypocrisy, to think even of an- 
other. 

And then again,he remembered the anxious wish 
of his parents. He saw by the countenance of 
Constance, that though she struggled hard for mas- 
tery over her feelings, her varying colour and quiv- 
ering lips, gave symptoms of strong internal con- 
flict. He knew too well how fondly she loved him. 

A painful pause again ensued, and then it was 
Fitz-Ernest, who, at length, broke the silence. 

" Constance," he said, " you know the whole of 
my unfortunate story. It is for you to decide my 
fate. You are aware that my heart, at this mo- 
ment, is wounded — ^bleeding — unworthy to be of- 
fered to one like you, whose virtues and perfections 
may well claim the most undividefl, most devoted 
attachment. Through all the il^-fated events which 
have occurred, believe me when I declare that I 
never, for a moment, undervalued your excellencies. 
My feeling has been, how undeserving I was of 
such a blessing — I shall go far from hence, Con- 
stance ; time may do much for me ; it may assuage 
the anguish of my conscience, and may also bring 
with it other salutary effects to my mind. The time 
may arrive when I shall be improved in stability of 
character — ^have gained more power over those im- 
petuous feelings, which have led me into misery, 
which can never be totally obliterated from my re- 
collection. I trust I may be a better man — per- 
haps a happier one ; and, if I ever feel myself in 
any degree worthy of possessing such a treasure as 
yourself, dear Constance — and should you be free 
to accept ray offered homage, the day may arrive 
when I shall again be suitor for your hand ; but now 
to offer it would be an insult to your excellence, for 
I am unworthy of you. I dare not yet look upon 
you, for my heart is oppressed with the conscious- 
ness of weakness — of error. And now, Constance 
—farewell, and though it may be under veir alter- 
ed circumstances — if ever we meet again, neaven 
grant that I may be more /worthy to press this 
hand,*' and he affectionately raised hers to his lips. 



Constance was speechless ; but her heaving bo- 
som gave tokens of strong emotion. She dared not 
even lift her e^^es from tne ground, lliere was a 
fierce struggle in her heart, between pride and fe- 
minine dignity, against a love so warm, so devoted, 
that it would fain have bid him stay. And when 
Fitz-Ernest was gone, what was the distress of her 
feelings ? for, with all the calmness of her nature, 
she could feel most intensely. And he had left her, 
and she thought, perchance, her coldness had driv- 
en him from her sight Had her manner been less 
frigid, it might have been otherwise. It was all her 
own fault, she was convinced. But he was really 
gone ; and, in the bitterness of her feelings, what 
would she not have given to re-say every woi^, to 
see him once more before her. And then would 
she have told him, that even his divided heart she 
could not relinquish ; for she loved him with all the 
disinterested warmth of a woman's first and early 
love, and though she acknowledged his faulUness — 
felt bis coUlness and aveited looks, and even whilst 
worldly consideration was arraying itself against 
him — now that she saw him suffering — heart-strick- 
en, she forgave all ; and though, indeed, this distress 
had arisen from his love towards another, her at- 
tachment grew more tender, for his very sorrow- 
so enduring is the love of a devoted womm ! 

And Fitz-Ernest, as he left her presence, was 
not without his regrets. He felt that he had thrown 
from him a treasure. It was his wish immediately 
to leave England, but still there was a torturing 
anxiety that stayed his steps. He had heard the 
decision of the physicians ; he knew that Rosalie 
must die, but yet he lingered about the spot where 
she still breathed. 

He told his mother all that had passed between 
himself and Constance. It was only what she had 
expected from them both ; and all that Lady Bel- 
mont could hope, was, that time and the strength 
of Lady Constance's attachment might, at some 
future period, ensure the completion of a union, 
upon which so much depended. In the mean time, 
Fitz-Ernest was making every preparation for a 
lengthened tour on the continent. 



CHAPTER LX. 

Nothing could more strongly mark the improve- 
ment in the mind of Sir Francis than the intense 
solicitude which influenced him on the subject of 
the wretched cause of his present sufferings. Not 
the slightest animosity did he feel towaras him. 
Indeed, he took upon himself the sole blame of the 
dreadful catastrophe. He well remembered the 
blow which, in the arrogance of his spirit, he had 
inflicted, without the slightest feeling of remorse, 
upon the impetuous youth — a blow which he knew 
he must have caused the veiy furies of rage in his 
breast; but in the days of thoughtless anger, when 
he thus gave vent to eveiy violent feeling, he con- 
fessed that be entertained so high an opinion o 
himself— of his superiority over others that he con- 
sidered it beneath the level of his own dignity to 
think, for a moment, of what he had made him en- 
dure. 

He was now all anxiety that the wretched con- 
dition of the unfortunate Italian should be amelio- 
rated as much as possible. He poured large sums 
of money into Mr. Leslie's hand, in order that pe- 
cuniary means might not be wanting, to induce 
those about him to show him every degree of kind- 
ness. 

Sir Francis was now decidedly better ; but still 
he remained in the same spot to which he was re- 
moved at die first moment that succeeded the sad 
catastrophe. The physicians were fearful of anj 
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change ; and, strange to say, notwithstanding all the 
discomfort of his present position, he erinced no 
desire to return to the splendour and luxury of his 
own habitation. His sole pleasure seemed now to 
be derived from his conversations with Mr. Leslie, 
and in listening to the account of the resignation 
and heavenly state of mind of Rosalie. 

It appeared to be a melancholy consolation to 
him to be under the same roof with her— to hear 
of her hourly ; fain would he have communicated 
vith her by messages — but she knew nothing of the 
past dreadful events. Her friends would not, for 
the world, have allowed her last moments to be 
embittered by the relation of a story so replete 
with hoiror. They endeavoured to render every 
idea peaceful and serene. 

Were he at his own house, Sir Francis felt that 
he could not enjoy so much of the society of Mr. 
Leslie ; and then, in the gloom which seemed to 
hang about his present feelings, he dreaded the 
idea of returning to the scene that would remind 
him so forcibly of his former mode of existence — 
that existence to which he now looked back with 
remorse — with disgust. Nothing could induce him 
to see any of his former associates ; and Temple- 
ton, who, with all his foibles and follies, possessed 
the redeeming quality of an attached heart, in vain 
hovered about the house, endeavouring to gain ac- 
cess to his presence. However, his temporary 
comforts Sir Franeis did not forget ; and many a 
Taluable enclosure did he receive, which, although 
most acceptable, he would have almost relinquished 
to be allowed to make himself useful to one, to- 
wards whom he really felt grateful affection ; and, 
perhaps, indeed, it would have proved a useful les- 
son to the dissipated dandy, could he have witness- 
ed the mental sufferings of the man whose worldly 
lirosperity he had before imagined must shield him 
from eveiy wo that could befall humanity. 

Often did Sir Francis, as he lay in the languid 
stele of weakness engendered by suffering, say to 
Mr. Leslie— ** Could the gay companions of my 
pleasures but see me now— could they but imagine 
what I feel, what a check would it be to them, in 
their career of dissipation and of vice. Little did 
I imagine in the prosperous days of health and hap- 
piness, that I could ever be brought thus low ; how 
humbly do I now acknowletlge, that no joys de- 
rived from a source from whence I have extracted 
my enjoyments, can be productive ofanv other end 
but that of misery— of self-reproach. Every plea- 
sure that is drawn from thence can be no more than 
a transient gush, that comes down impetuously, 
sparkling and foaming in its course ; but how soon 
does it run out, and leave a muddy and polluted 
channel. What a melancholy — what a degrading 
spectacle is the man who, stretched upon a bed of 
sickness, remembers what he has been during his 
existence in the world— and oh ! how fearful are 
his recollections ! The smiling appearances which 
gaiety once created are transformed into the blacks 
est shades of vice." 

Mr. Leslie, on his own account, as well as at the 
anxious desire of Sir Francis, was constant in his 
visits to the wretched Arturo. A carriage of the 
Baronet's conveyed him to his place of confinement 
daily. The unhappy youth had been placed wholly 
under the charge of keepers, and truly it was a 
heart-rending sight, to behold the total wreck of 
mind and body of this once beautiful specimen of 
a human being. The state of mental derangement 
wrasso violent that they were forced to confine him 
in a manner which, to Mr. Leslie, was hard to wit- 
ness. He knew no one, and his condition was con- 
sidered hopeless. 

One morning, when Mr. Leslie went to see him, 
he found that his medical attendants had been at 
last able to do, what they had long wished, which 



was, to shave his head. The operation had just 
been performed, and, with a feebng of anguish, he 
perceived on a table a quantity of those beautiful 
black curls which once adorned, so proudly, the 
head upon which they clustered. 

Poor youth!— and Mr. Leslie's thoughts flew 
back to the moment he h&d first seen him, when, 
with such admiration, his e^e fell on those rich or- 
naments ; how little did he imagine what a tragedy 
would be his fate ! It was, indeed, with a pang of 
sorrow that he appi*oached the table, and, selecting 
two of the bright locks which lay scattered unheed- 
ed before him, he placed them carefully in a letter, 
and then put them into his bosom. 

"They will be precious to me," he said; "and 
there is another, who would press this poor token 
to her heart with melancholy pleasure." 

Mr. Leslie had given oixlers that, should there 
ever be a moment of consciousness, he might in- 
stantly be summoned ; and, to the surprise of all, 
he was called upon the very^ next day to attend, as 
the insanity had suddenly given way under the vio- 
lent remedies to which the surgeons had resorted ; 
but the state of the patient was most alarming. 
He was sinking in the most rapid manner. 

So generous had been Sir Francis towards Ar- 
turo, that every comfort had been afforded to the 
sufferer ; and Mr. Leslie had the inexpressible re- 
lief of finding him no longer chained to the ground, 
a raving maniac, but lying on a decent bed j and, as 
he approached, and pressed within his own the 
emaciated hand, he heard the well-known accents, 
which once gave such pleasure to his ear, now 
mournfully uttering the words— ^* Oh ! Si^nor 

The frenzy had indeed passed, but the exhaus- 
tion which followed, the physicians pronounced fa- 
tal. Life was ebbing fast, but reason had resumed 
its full dominion over the mind. 

Agonizing were the thoughts of the^ past We 
will not pain our readers by attempting, at any 
length, to relate the scene which followed, or por- 
tray the misery of the feelings of the unhappy 
youth — the terror of his conscience— the fervour 
of his repenUnce. He felt there could be little 
h6pe for one who had planned the dreadful deed^ 
his hand had perpetrated. But his old and tried 
friend was at his post, bringing with him, as he 
always did, peace and comfort, through the media- 
tion of His merits, to whom he besought him to 
cling. 

Seeing that he was thoroughly roused to a sense 
of his danger, he now endeavoured to lead him, an 
humble penitent, to the throne of grace. He prayed 
that tender mercy might be vouchsafed from that 
beneficent power, who "will not break the bruised 
reed." 

We do not think much of a death-bed repent- 
ance ; still, in this case, we believe it to have oeen 
sincere. One great absorbing passion had obscured 
the light of reason fi:t)m the mind of Arturo — had 
completely perverted a heart otherwise amiable 
and good ; and now, on his bed of death — now that 
his vision was cleared from all the clouds of jea- 
lousy — of passion, he deplored his fatal infatuation 
— he prayed for forgiveness, humbled to the dust, 
and with self-abhorrence. He felt, indeed, that he 
had no refuge, but through Him who died for the 
redemption of sinners; and Mr. Leslie felt cheered, 
for he could not help indul^ng in the blessed hope 
that the sighs of penitence — those hitter tears of 
self-reproach, might be precious in the eyes of 
Him who *< willeth not the death of a sinner." 

A few short days after his restoration to con- 
sciousness, Arturo died. This interval had been 
passed in the most profitable manner. 

The dying penitent had scarcely mentioned the 
name of Rosalie. It seemed as if he wi&hjed^«& 
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much as possible, to banish from his mind an im- 
age which still had the power to recall him to 
eaithlj feelings. By a stix)ng effort to check the 
coarse of his ideas, but a few hours before he ex- 
piretl, he sent for Mr. Leslie ; and, after having 
devoutly received the sacrament in the protestant 
form, he remained for some time resting quietly — 
his countenance composed and serene. At length 
he turned to Mr. Leslie, and drawing him gently 
towards him, whispered in his ear— ** I have only 
one more question to ask — may I dare to hope that 
I may ever meet her again ?" 

Mr. Leslie's countenance beamed ; there was 
encouragement — confidence in its expression. 

" As far as an erring mortal, like myself, can 
presume to hope, I should pronounce, that repent- 
ance so sincere as yours, my dear Arturo, will be 
received at that sanctuary where every groan is 
wafted which is heaved from the labouring bosom ; 
though heard by no human ear, it reaches that 
which is never closed against the returning penitent, 

"His ear is open to the softest cry, 

His grace descends to meet the lifted eye. 

He reads the language of a silent tear, 

And sighs are incense from a heart sincere.*' 



*« Rely firmly, implicitly, upon the only support 
from which you can derive comfort, and then truly 
mav I bid you hope." 

I'liis hope brightened the last moments of the 
ill-fated Italian. His death was calm and holy, un- 
like the turbulent state of his feverish life. He 
anxiously sought, and had obtained, in the most ge- 
nerous, unbounded manner, the forgiveness of his 
once detested rival, but whom he now only re- 
membered with deep contrition, gratitude and sor- 
i-ow. 

A better hope had dispersed the gloom which, 
for a time, overoast his errine, desponding heart. 
It was illumined by the cheering rays of celestial 
mercy; and when Mr. Leslie, at length, M'ith his 
own hand, closed those dim eyes, which were once 
wont to flash so brightly, so fiercely, he thanked 
God for his goodness. He no longer sorrowed for 
Arturo; he felt that the wisdom of Providence 
shone forth, in this instance, with conspicuous 
splendour; that more than one important end had 
been gained by this sacrifice; and, in the calm and 
happy moments which preceded the dissolution of 
the poor Italian, truly did Mr. Leslie feel that love 
directs all the actions of the Almiehty ; for, in the 
divine assistance, which was so plentifully vouch- 
safed to this faulty, miserable creature, love shone 
forth, tempered by that justice which never fails to 
accompany every divine dispensation ; and afler 
Mr. Leslie, with the Italian Bruno, had followed 
his remains to the grave, which, with strictest pri- 
vacy, but — with every consideration of decency and 
respect, had been prepared by the orders of Sir 
Francis, when, at length he had watched the earth 
close over the cofiin, and had taken a final farewell 
of all that remained of Arturo, although his kind 
heart was very very sad, still his spirit breathed a 
thanksgiving. 



whom she felt so warm an interest, had been thus 
snatched from this world ? 

Many were the anxious inquiries she made for 
Arturo, asking repeatedly to see him. Mr. Leslie 
said he was ill, dangerously ill, at length he told 
her he was dead. 

This intelligence, at any other time, would m- 
deed, have afflicted her sorely. Now she received 
it with resignation aq|l calmness. She was herself, 
standing so completely on the brink of eternity, 
that she felt, one who, like herself, had so little 
prospect of happiness in this world, was for more 
blest, more favoured, when removed early from an 
existence of pain and unceitainty. 

Mr. Leslie of course concealed from her, the cir- 
cumstance that occasioned the event, but he told 
her of the blessed sute in which he died, and Ro- 
salie wept tears of joy and gratitude. 

« My brother !" she cried, as she pressed to her 
lips the dark lock, which Mr. Leslie had placed 
within her hand, « with the blessing of Heaven we 
shall soon see each other ; and then how joyful- 
how pure will be our intercourse— uninterrupted 
by every earthly, jarring feeling, which here dis- 
turbs the tranquillity of happiness. Oh ! in those 
blessed regions, where I humbly hope to be re- 
united to my kind Arturo, what bliss may we not 
be permitted to enjoy there— where the friends we 
love never die, and leave us to sorrow— in that ce- 
lestial abode, where shines the sun that never seU 
where that calm reigns, which is never to be disr 

turbed." . „ ,. 

The day had neariy arrived, when Rosalie was 
to set out for Fairboume. Every aiTangement 
which kindness could suggest, had been formed for 
her comfort and ease. The white cotuge had been 
prepared, and restored to the state in wluch she 

had left it. , ^ - 

Rosalie, who had hitherto appeared to be m an 
astonishing state of composure, evinced, two days 
previous to her departure, a degree of restlessness, 
which was remarked by all those around her; and 
she at length particularly requested to see Lady 
Belmont, who had not yet that day paid her accus- 
tomed visit. 

On her arrival, Rosalie begged to be left alone 
with her, and then fixing her lar^e eyes upon the 
countenance of her benevolent triend, she said, 
** Dearest lady, do not think me ungrateful— never 
to be satisfied— 1 have still another boon to ask, be- 
fore I leave London. With all the kindness I have 
received— the benefits for which I am so truly 
thankful ; still I feel, that I have a load to shake off 
my heart, before I can quite die in peace. On one 
point I am still unsatisBed. Start not, when I teU 
you, that I wish once more to see Lord Fitz- 
Ernest; and I must see him in the presence of 
Lady Constance. I have long perceived by your 
countenance, that all is not right there— but it 
must be— shall be. I know him well— he is formed 
for such happiness, as would be ensured to him, by 
a union with her, sweet lady— and oh !— what tor- 
ture it is to me— the thought still haunU me— that 
I have been the cause of dividing two heai'ts, which 
were created to constitute the happiness of each 



His prolonged life would have been but a turbu- other ; I should be so calm-so peaceful-no tboughu 



lent — ntful dream ; his impetuous passions he felt, 
must have ever been in the way of his happiness, 
his every praspect was dark and dreary ; and now 
Mr. Leslie remembered how full of faith, how re- 
pentant was his death bed, and though his tears 
flowed in abundance, they were not bitter drops. 



CHAPTER LXL 

And Rosalie, did she know, that he who had 
been to her as a brother, he whom she so loved, in 



but those of heaven would intrude themselves upon 
my mind, were it not for this one care, which seems 
to impede my progress^— drags me down to eai'thly 
feelings. Lady Constance has promised to visit ine 
to-morrow— will you, dearest, kindest lady — will 
you endeavour to contrive this, by me, so much 
desired meeting. Can you not bring Lord Fitz- 
Ernest, at the same time, into my i>resence ?*' 

Lady Belmont hesitated. She felt that it would 
be almost too great a trial for all parties, and Ro- 
salie perceiving and reading her thoughts, ex- 
claimed with the most vehement earnestness. 
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* Ob, lady, do not falter in your acquiescence to my 
request ; I have pondered deeply upon vhat I now 
propose — Fitz-Emest thinks of me as I was in 
those days, when sickness had not robbed roe of 
external advantages — I believe that I was fair to 
look upon ; and now he will see me as I am at this 
moment — a death^like shadow about to pass away 
— the very sight of my spectre-like form, will at 
once chase every remaining feeling, but that of 
sadness. My voice will be like one speaking from 
the grave. My hollow feeble accents will sound 
the note of death, and truly happy should I be, 
could its last remaining breath be spent in implor- 
ing him to be true to her, who will be the joy and 
consolation of his future life. Do not deem my 
request impracticable— romantic — rely upon me 
—the words of one, hovering between life and 
death, are sometimes prophetic. I see you will 

Eromise me ; and then the dying Rosalie will not 
ave one wish ungratified." 

Since Fitz-Ernest had seen Rosalie, a change in- 
deed had come over her. When last he looked 
upon her, she was in the full radiance of dress — of 
brilliancy. The work of death had not then com- 
menced its final — fatal havoc~-the bud was still 
beautiful, and perfect to the sight, although the 
destroying canker worm had begun its devouring 
work, within its folded leaves. As Rosalie had 
imagined, when Fitz-Emest dwelt upon her memo- 
ry, he saw her image as it had been on that fatal 
night, when clineing to his feet in all the graceful 
abandon of grief, she deprecated his rash passion. 
He saw her, as she was then, with the rich dress of 
crimson, the golden ornaments encircling her arms 
and waist — her splendid hair, floating in wild luxu- 
riance over her neck and bosom ; he did, indeed, 
think of her as the beautiful woman, and as such, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to conquer the feel- 
ing he still felt towanls her. He heard that she 
was ill — dying, but still it was the lovely — the fas- 
cinating Rosalie — the actress whose talent had en- 
slaved the hearts of all who saw her, whose image 
glittered in his mind. 

The morning after Rosalie so earnestly request- 
ed to see him, Fitz-Emest, with a heart sinking 
with emotion, and steps tremulous with the agita- 
tion which shook his whole frame, followed his 
mother into a room, whose chastened light threw 
a sort of quiet shade over ever}' object ; and how 
feebly could words portray his feelings, when his 
eyes fell on all that remained of the lovely — ^fasci- 
oating cantatrice. 

On a couch she lay, wrapped in the folds of a 
white dress, her head supported by pillows ; and 
had it not been for the relief of a tress of raven 
black, that had escaped from the small cap which 
confined the still luxuriant hair — and for the shade 
of the lashes, which fringed her half closed eyes — 
80 marble were the cheeks — the lips of the reclin- 
ing figure, that amidst the mass of white drapery 
which surrounded it, at first sight the face could 
scarcely be discerned ; but as Lady Belmont ap- 
proached the sofii, Rosalie suddenly opened her 
eyes ; and neither disease nor the near approach of 
death, had been able to dim their lustre ; like the 
glow-worm, their light shone forth brightly, en- 
livening for a moment the surrounding gloom. 
Afi^ection beamed fondly as she looked upon her 
friend, and a flash of more vivid feeling darted from 
them, as they rested upon Fitz-Emest, who, mo- 
tionless fiX)m agitation, was unable to advance. 
But after a short pause the sick girl held out one 
of her thin, transparent hands. 

*< Fitz-Emest,*' she said in a voice faint and 
hollow ; with all her self-possession, for a brief mo- 
ment there was a rush of feeling at her heart, 
which she believed till then she bad wholly eon- 
quered. 



Lady Belmont much affected left the room, and 
Fitz-Emest, whom this appeal at once roused, 
was in another instant kneeling by her side, bend- 
ing over the pale hand, which he pressed reveren- 
tially to his lips, whilst he vainly endeavoured to 
repress the grief, which trembled through his 
whole frame. Rosalie spoke, 

"I have longed for this moment — ardently de- 
sired to see you— once more ! — anxiety on your 
account, has been the greatest pain that I have en- 
dured ; you find me altered — do not grieve for me. 
I thank Heaven, I anv no longer the Rosalie who 
has been the unintentional cause of so much evil— . 
and, believe me, that 1 should be happy — ^perfectly 
happy — but for the thought of you. Yes," she 
continued, * 'tis in your power to calm my every 
remaining care." 

Fitz-Emest continued silent, his voice was choked 
with struggling tears. She, therefore, continued, 
<* I shall die still with the wretched idea upon my 
conscience, that it is I, who have severed you from 
your betrothed — that it is I, who have caused dis- 
appointment to those to whom I owe so much — 
Oh ! this dreadful thought, how it haunts me — tor- 
tures me — ^how it interferes with my prayers, and 
breaks my feverish rest. Could I but see her hand 
in yours — could I but hear you plight your faith, to 
one who so well deserves your love — then should 
I," and she devoutly folded her hands upon her 
breast, *May me down in peace, and take my rest 
—in tranquillity and happiness. I go to Fairboume 
to-morrow, Fitz-Rmest — how thrice blest I shall 
be, if I am permitted, even for a few short hours 
only, to inhale once more the genial breezes which 
methinks will waft refreshment to my soul — if I 
can only cairy with me a mind unshackled by the 
weight of this one heavy care." 

As she thus spoke. Lady Belmont again entered 
the apartment, but she was not alone. In her hand 
she led Lady Constance Delaval. It was a moment 
of agonizing surprise to some of the assembled 
group— of agitation to all. 

Lady Constance, at the sight of Fitz-Emest, hid 
her face on the shoulder of Lady Belmont; and 
sUrting on his feet, he looked anxiously from the 
pale I&salie to the drooping giri, who hung for 
support upon his mother. 

"Fitz-Emest," said Rosalie, «Mead Lady Con- 
stance to me." 

Fitz-Emest instantly obeyed her command. He 
approached, and taking the hand of his destined 
bride, gently drew her towards the sofa. Rosalie 
raised herself, and looke<l fixedly from one to an- 
other ; then addressing Fitz-Emest she said, "Say 
you will love her — ^will yon cherish her, as your 
beloveil wife — and promise, that death alone shall 
again separate you." 

Fitz-Emest knelt beade her couch, and Con- 
stance, impelled by an impulse which she could not 
control, did so likewise. 

" Rosalie," he sakl, in a voice which he in vain 
endeavoured to command, " if Constance will ac- 
cept a heart so cmslied and humbled with self- 
reproach as mine, which I now ofier, I swear that 
I will be to her all that you desire, as soon as grief, 
such as I must feel, has had its allotted period. 
For you, I roust sorrow, for I shall always feel that 
it is I who made you thus — that 1 have been the 
means of cutting short the thread of your sweet 
life." 

"No; speak not so," she exclaimed, "at this 
moment of Joy. Mr. Leslie," she cried, " will vou 

Jiromise to join these hands, to ensuro their lasting 
elicity ?" 

Mr. Leslie came forward ; he saw with dread— 
with terror, the excitement of Rosalie— lier ex- 
hausted frame*— how eoukl she bear it? He ap- 
proaehed, he had only time to assure her, that all 
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ber -wishes would be accomplished. A violent fit 
of coughing ensued, which lefl her exhausted — so 
feeble, that the verv worst fears n*ere excited. 

But it seemed that the hope of reaching Fair- 
bounie had almost the effect of keeping her alive ; 
had it not been for that hope, she could scarcely 
have had the energy left to live. 

For hours after this affecting interview, she 
seemed hovering between life and death; but at 
length she fell into a deep sleep, which lasted for 
a period so long, so unexpected, that those who 
lingered round her couch, with such anxious 
watchfulness, trembled, when the idea crossed 
their imaginations, that the sleep might become 
eternal — the sleep of death. However, to the as- 
tonishment of all, she awoke refreshed and 
strengthened, and all anxiety to commence her 
journey; and it was with wonder and thankfulness 
that, at length, she reached the haven, for which 
she had so long panted with such fervour. 



CHAPTER LXn. 

At the close of a beautiful summer's day, the 
carriage stopped at the door of the White Cot- 
tage. All was serene and calm. It was one of 
those still evenings, when the silence of nature 
bears rather the character of death, than of repose. 
Rosalie, when she was lifted out of the carriage, 
begged that she might be allowed to pause a few 
moments, before she entered the house. She felt 
that, in all probability, never again would she quit 
it, until that day, when she should be carried to 
her grave. 

She gave a long, fond look around. The years 
that had passed had done much there. Every thing 
bad flourished, improved. The shrubs, which her 
own hands had planted, were luxuriant in blossom; 
the trees which, when she had last seen them were 
in their infancy, full of leaf and vigorous in their 
growth. All had prospered save the blighted girl 
who now looked upon them. She had been trans- 
planted from the genial soil, and had withered-^ 
was about to die ; she had been formed to live un- 
der the glowing ray of kindness. The flower of 
the valley would die upon the mountain-top, as 
surely as would the hardy mountaineer, now flour- 
ishing upon the rugged Alpine heights, languish and 
fade, if transported to the valley. 

For this moment had the poor girl sighed — oh ! 
how aixlently ! and grateful was her heart, that her 
wishes were thus accomplished. But human nature 
will put forth its thorns — the bitter must ever min- 
gle with the sweet ; and when she looked round 
upon the scenes of her once joyful existence, when 
she felt that every object breathed of happiness, of 
which she was destined never to partake, it was but 
natural that a feeling of regret should rise in her 
heart, and she murmured faintly, "How happy 
could I be here.* ' But she checked, with an effort, 
her rebellious thoughts, adding, " and I am happy 
—here to die." 

She then requested to be taken into the house, 
and laid upon her own little bed, and from that bed 
she was scarcely ever moved again. The windows 
of the room commanded a view of the woods of 
Belmont Abbey, and from amidst their clustering 
summer foliage, rose the spire of Fairboume 
church. 

On this scene would Rosalie gaze with grateful 
rapture, and from the open casement she inhaled 
the fragrant perfume of her favourite flowers. 



as its own, was not rough in its advances ; imper- 
ceptibly, even to herself^ was she drawing nearer 
and nearer to her last moments. Her weakness was 
great, hut exquisite were her sources of enjoyment. 
All the friends she loved so well were by turns near 
her. She could lie tranquilly, and watch the dear 
countenance of the sweet friend of her jooth, La- 
dy Gertrude, who sat by her bed-side, either read- 
ing to her, or speaking with those accents of ten- 
derness which had ever been so precious to the ear 
of Rosalie. 

Certainly, the poor giri was highly favoured. 
There was a fascination about her, which had 
strangely interested the feelings of the whole fami- 
ly ; and, from the first to the last, ihey were all in- 
fluenced by it ; from the noble father to the baby 
Algernon, all had been led captive by a charm 
which laid hold of the best feelings of their nature. 
And Mr. Leslie, who loved the dying girl so well, 
huw did he bear up whilst watching her, daily, 
hourly, sinking into her last rest ? 

The old man surprised all around by the firm- 
ness which he now evinced. He had nerved him- 
self, wound himself up to the trial. As lone as 
there was a motive for the exertion, he would be 
found firm and steadfast ; therefore no indulgence 
did he give to the softness of his heart He called 
up all his resolution for the struggle, and was thus 
able to sit by the bedside of the departing spirit, 
breathing into her ear words of consolation, of 
strengthening aid. 

Rosalie's mind was in a blessed state for transla- 
tion from this world. She had long looked upon it 
as if it were receding from her view, and kept her 
eye steadily fixed upon another. But no vain-glo- 
rious feelings filled her mind ; she was thoroughly 
humble; she knew her own imperfections, and 
prayed for forgiveness for her errors. She told Mr. 
Leslie that she was perfectly aware of the faults 
which, perhaps, had been the means of expediting 
her early death. Perchance, had she struggled 
more firmly against the morbid feelings to which 
she had given way, she mip^ht yet have been spared. 
She alluded to the dislike m which she had indulg- 
ed to the career which it was the will of Providence 
should be her lot; and she would say ; "There 
was another feeling, dear Mr. Leslie, that I nur- 
tured to my destruction — which I cherished in my 
breast, when I ought to have plucked it out at the 
very first, and not allowed it to have taken such 
root, that iU fibres had twisted about my lerj 
heart-strings ! so that when I did, indeed, tear it 
thence— oh ! it was at the forfeit of my life ! My 
short existence," she added, ** wouW be a lesson of 
wisdom could it be i-ead. It might teach that un- 
qualified submission to every decree of heaven is a 
duty to which all should stnve most earnestly to at- 
tain. Had I, instead of giving way to despondency, 
beheld my trials in their proper light— had I re- 
membered from whence thejr came, the ^gravated 
circumstances of my case might have affected me 
less. I ought to have recollected, that the faults 
which spring up in the luxuriant soil of happiness 
require the firm hand of adversity to extirpate 
them. In his love, in his mercy, the Almighty had 
stricken me, and I ought to have been resigned. 
My fate might be a warning to the young, the ar- 
dent. It mieht tell them not to make for them- 
selves idols. I formed one in my heart and how en- 
ervating was its effect upon my mind. It took from 
me the power of exertion, and thus I sunk under 
Ae weight of what I had to endure. There are 
moments in my feverish existence to which I look 
back with horror, moments of frantic delusion, un- 
sustained by religious hope ; but the mercv vouch- 
safed to me has been great ; and though late, the 



All 
around seemed to waft healing on its wings. Sup- 
ported by cushions, she lay feeble, but not suffer- 

mg — ^life was ebbing gently from her. Death, as if effort was made, has 'succeeded, and now I have 
b mercy to the aweet bdng it was about to claim I cast all ofi^,— «very earthly care, every woridljr 
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hope, and I tarn mj thoughts, and look alone to 
heaven." 

Thas would Rosalie converse -with her faithful, 
excellent friend, and in his arms at length she ex- 
pired ! 

It was on a lovely evening of one of those sum- 
mer days, which seem so bright that it is loath to 
close ; the afternoon had been hot and sultry, but 
Rosalie felt not its genial warmth ; the cold damps 
of death were gathering upon her ; the sun was 
about to set, and a red eleam of a departing ray 
shone full into this chamber of sorrow. 

Rosalie, who had been lying quietly, and appa- 
rently sleeping, suddenly opened her eyes. Lady 
Belmont, who had been watching by her, rose has- 
tily to let down the curtain. She feared the light 
had disturbed her ; bat Rosalie said, *' No, no, dear 
lady, I love to look at it." Presently the bright 
glow grew fainter and fainter, and soon a gloom 
succeeded its brilliancy. Silence reigned in the 
apartment ; it was broken by Rosalie, who faintly 
said, *' Mr. Leslie, take me in your arms, the mo- 
ment is arrived." 

The heart -stricken old man passively obeyed. 
Once or twice she looked at him without speak- 
ing a word, and then lifted up her eyes in such a 
manner, that it is utterly impossible for descrip- 
tion to portray. But her faithful friend under- 
stood her perfectly. It was with a mixture of 
regret — of confidence in God — and of certainty 
that she was dying — that she looked from him to 
heaven. 

Never — ^never, though often in sorrow and joy 
he had looked up with her to the throne of mercy, 
never had he seen her thus. The situation of a 
dying person is- so singular, it seems neither to be- 
long to this world or to the next. 

She whispered to him," You have ever been my 
guardian angel — dearest and best of friends, fare- 
well — you will soon follow me }" these were her 
last words. 

But her still unglazed eyes fixed themselves with 
a never to be forgotten expression of tenderness on 
Lady Belmont, and her hand sought that of her at- 
tached nurse, who had been summoned hastily to 
the room ; these were the last testimonies of ex- 
piring love. "The feeble — ^fluttering — thrilling— « 
oh ! now thrilling, pressure of the hand — the last 
fond look of the glazing eye turning upon her bene- 
factress, even from the threshold of existence, the 
faint, faltering accents, struggling in death to give 
one more assurance of affection." 

And thus she died; with the calm serene smile 
of a saint upon her lips. She was ripe from her 
birth, into the life cf an angel. Long already had 
she sought for happiness from the fountain whence 
blest spirits derive their bliss. 

She was proved by her sufferings. For a few 
short years did she feel the lot of mortality ; and 
these struggles, in which by her patience she so 
nobly gave proof of submission to her Heavenly 
Father, we numbly hope have rendered her en- 
trance into the land of bliss the more certain. 

Surrounded by her dearest friends, she died hap- 
py, and her death was but a passage into that eter- 
nal state, in which we confidently rely that her hap- 
piness will be far greater than that of the most fa- 
voured of those she leaves on earth. 

" For when the short repose of death is past. 
Then transport follows — bliss ! eternal bliss !** 



closed, never more to fix (heir radiant glances on 
those she so much loved. It was a sad moment for 
all, for though the event had been for some time 
hourly expected, yet when it did arrive, every one 
seemed unprepared. 

The young people received the intelligence with 
that burst of strong and genuine grief, which is the 
characteristic of their age, but Lady Gertrude's 
scMTOw was not the tear rorgot as soon as shed ; her 
love for Rosalie had indeed grown with her growth 
and strengthened with her strength, and in vain 
she tried to calm her feelings ; it was not till after 
her mother had led her weeping child to the bed, 
on which the remains of the poor girl were laid, 
that Lady Gertrude could in any way tranquilize 
her mind ; and it was after a most painful struggle 
that she at last prevailed upon herself to look upon 
a spectacle which she imagined would harrow up 
her evdry feeling. 

But Lady Belmont thought otherwise, and she 
was right ; for when the sorrowing girl gazed on 
her cherii^ed friend, how could she repine at her 
lot, for pen can feebly portray the heavenly com- 
posure which breathed from her countenance — the 
happy, mild and angelic air which pervaded its 
every expression, truly :— 



» 



CHAPTER LXin. 

Deep was the sorrow which reigned aroand. Ro- 
salie was indeed gone .' those eyes of beuatj were 



** The rapture of repose was there. 



No symptom of pain or sorrow were to be traced 
in the beautiful marble face. 

She still might doubt the tyrant's power, 
So fair — so calm — so soflly sealed. 

Long did Lady Gertrude linger by the side of 
her, whose remembrance would ever be so dear. 

A kind of fascination chained her to the spot — a 
sweet and soothing sorrow had usurped the place 
of turbulent grief. And could she, in her selfish 
regret, have wished to recall the sweet sufferer to 
this world, which to her had been one of such sad- 
ness ? — ch no I 

" Pleased would she rather hail her glorious flight, 
And trace her progress to the realms of day." 

But the moment had amved, she must tiflce a 
final farewell of all that was lefl of the still beauti- 
ful Rosalie. 

Gertrude knelt by the side of the bed, and buried 
her face within her hand. The aspirations of her 
pure young heart, could they have been heard, 
would have breathed no doubt of piety and holy 
thoughts, for she was praying. We can imagine 
the scene was one of deep, of affecting interest. 
She had begged to be lefl alone for a few moments 
and Lady Belmont, who well knew her child, felt 
convinced that what she asked would contribute to 
her future solace. 

What a contrast between the two friends. Lady 
Gertrude with every pulse beating in her anima- 
ted frame, in the full powers of vitality, her cheeks 
flushed with emotion — with all her feelings, fresh, 
ardent and glowing; and then to look upon the 
cold, lifeless, statue*looking form which was stretch- 
ed upon the bed of death ; and to think that she 
was, but a brief space before, the radiant cantatrice^ 
whose talents, whose beauty had captivated thous- 
ands. But in death, she was still most lovely to 
look apon. She seemed as if in a deep sleep ; the 
tender hand of her nurse had arranged her last 
dress with the most exquisite care, and although 
with a heart half-broken, the sad office had beea 
performed, still she lingered over it ; it was her 
last — last service. One dark tress had been ar- 
ranged on either side of her fair face, and oh ! the 
beauty of her long dark lashes ! aadthft\KK)S8&&^. 
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bi*ow8, now moi-e than ever conspicuous, from the 
BtartliDg whiteness of the skin. 

The room was decorated with the choicest flow- 
ers that the gardens and green-houses could afford, 
but one magnificent wliite moss rose alone was per- 
mitted to be placed on the corpse. It seemed truly 
the emblem of her own sweet self. 

Gertrude, deeply engaged in her own absorbing 
thoughts, scarcely heeded the opening of the door, 
nor the approach of another person, until she felt 
that some one was kneeling by her side. She un- 
covered her eyes, and beheld iVf r. Leslie, and then 
she felt that her sorrow, great as it was, could not 
be compared to that which he suffered. She had 
not seen liim since the event had taken place ; she 
was aware that she was not sufficiently firm and 
composed for an interview so affecting to both. Her 
agitation must increase his, and now, as her eye 
fell on his pale, haggard countenance — in his form 
that was shrunk to a degree which was quite start- 
ling to behold, she read a tale of grief which check- 
ed her own emotions. Truly he looked the bro- 
ken hearted father of an only child. 

** Mr. ^Leslie," she cried, "bless God with me, 
fur his soodness to this beloved being. See how in 
death she smiles upon us." 

And indeed she might have expressed herself in 
the beautiful words of the poet : 

" Was this then death ? 
Oh, soft yet sudden change ! — what shall I call thee ! 
No more — ^no more thy name be death.** 

Gertrude felt now was the time to nerve her own 
spirits and turn comforter. 

" Remember,* ' she added, ** all the sufferings of 
her life; how little she was formed to struggle 
through the difficulties that surrounded her. I felt 
selfishly — almost sinfully, before I had seen her 
thus ; and now even I, her friend, who loved her 
with an attachment only to be equalled by yours, 
little could I have believed that even I should 
think it wicked to wish to recall her to this mortal 
state.*' 

Mr. Leslie bowed his head ; his lips faintly mur- 
mured the word, ** Amen," but there was a deep 
despondency in his air which was truly affecting. 

" Let me take her place, dear Sir ; let me be to 
you the daughter of your remaining years," cried 
Lady Gertrude. " I know I can never be like her 
in your affections ; but still, as the friend whom 
she so dearly loved, I may be precious ; and here 
by the side of her remains, I pledge myself to be 
your devoted, affi;ctionate child. It will ever be 
the sweetest study of my life to endeavour to alle- 
Tiate your sorrow.'* 

The afflicted old man could only weep his an- 
swer. He pressed the kind hands of the sweet 
girl repeatedly to his lips, to his heart, seeking thus 
to show his gratitude. But he looked upon the 
countenance of the inanimate Rosalie, and he felt 
that, in this world, all was over with him ; that at 
his advanced age nothing again could revive the 
crushed affections of his heart. All that remained 
to him whilst he existed, was to hope and pray 
that he might be united in another existence to her 
in whose grave was buried his warmest earthly 
feelings. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

The story of Rosalie is now almost at an end. A 
few more ])arting words, and all that relates to her 
will be told. In death, she was honoured and che- 
rished as she had ever been when living, by the 
friends who had takeo soch a warm interest ia her 



welfare. In tl>e spot she had so long marked out, 
as the resting place for which she so ardently pant- 
ed, the shadol comer in the church-yard of Fair- 
bourne, under the shelter of the old yew tree, did 
they prepare her grave, and it was with a touching 
degree of tenderness and consideration to her 
slightest wish that every arrangement had been 
made. It was characteristic of the kindliness of 
feeling which actuated each member of this amia- 
ble family. Perhaps no funeral pageant was ever 
more affecting, than the simple, unostentatious burial 
of this poor girl. The heart-stirnng sound of the 
passing bell tolled its notes on every ear, and stole 
with its pervading melancholy over every hill and 
valley, giving a saddening influence to all the land- 
scape. 

The hour for the ceremony had been fixed to take 
place in the evening. The splendour of the sum- 
mer sun would then be dimmed. They all felt 
that its bright cheerful glare would be like mock- 
ery to their sadness ! It was an interesting sight, 
though very mournful. 

Honoured were the remains of Rosalie, by the 
presence of the noble Marquis and his younger 
sons ; Fitz-Ernest was not there. The spot itself 
was beautiful and picturesque in the extreme. The 
red shades which lingered at the close of a lovely 
day, gave a glowing tint to all around ; and a 
thrush, that had long built its nest in the old yew 
tree, was pouring forth its sweetest melody — it 
sounded like nature's requiem to the child of song. 

On looking upon the countenances of those who 
stood around the grave, what different aspects sor- 
row exhibited! Mr. Leslie, enfeebled to the low- 
est ebb of weakness, from the sufferings of his 
mind, leant for support upon the arm of the young 
Lord Henry. The breeze had wafted his scanty 
gray hairs into disorder over his furrowed brow — 
his eyes were red and heavy, but he did not weep ; 
his gaze was fixed upon the coffin, with an expres- 
sion of hopeless thought — noiseless grief. But the 
affectionate youth who now sustained him, the very 
personification of happiness— of manly beauty, how 
unchecked were the sobs of sympathy and feeling 
that heavjed from his breast ! Death, how appal- 
ling is it to the young and happy ! As we grow 
older we learn to look upon it in a manner less ter- 
rifying. The evils of the world have taught us, as 
we progressed in our journey of life, that there are 
worse trials to endure than even the death of those 
we idolize. But to the young it is viewed as the 
horror of horrors. They look not upon it as the 
mild angel of death, but as the king of terroro. — 
They have not gathered the experience of evil. 
Hope is in its infancy, and gilds the future with the 
bright visions of anticipated happiness ! 

And then the sorrowing nurse ! She who had 
watched the flower from its firat sweet bud, who 
had tended it, nourished it with her own hand, ad- 
ministered to it through weal and wo, how tender- 
ly ! how faithfully ! Now her task of love was 
over, and in the care-worn countenance of the poor 
woman, the feelings of her heart might plainly be 
read. Humbly had this kind servant performe<l 
her duty. No recompense had she sought, but 
that which she derived from the comfort of feeling 
useful to her she served with such fidelity and de- 
votion ; and confidently may we trust that actions 
such as hers are noted bv Him whose eye is on ev- 
ery labour of love, every Christian sympathy, ev- 
ery virtue humbly exereised. Tender were the 
tears that fell upon the new-made grave, and slow 
and lingering were the steps of the mourners, who 
at length retreated from it. 

Mr. Leslie was borne almost lifeless to the Ab- 
bey, and if tender unremitting kindness could have 
soothed his griefs, he might have been comforted. 
There were those whose delicate assiduities were 
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increasing in their efTorts to assuage his anguish ; 
but sorrow, although it does not often kill, may yet 
bow down the soul to a state so low that, though 
existence continues to ebb on, it is a darkened, 
dreary stale ; and " let those vouch for the truth of 
this idea, who have had the portals of the tomb 
closed between them and the being they have 
loved best on earth — who have sat on its threshold, 
and are, as it were, shut out in a cold and lonely 
-world, from whence all that was most lovely and 
loving has departed." For manv and many a sad 
day, he walked about in a mournful reverie, seem- 
ingly unconscious of the world around him ; and 
though he lived on, it was in a fixed and constant 
depression of spirits. "The agony of the first 
feeling might have softened into pensive meditation 
of all that she was in her short life. He did not 
attempt to root out the remembrance from his 
heart ; it was with him when he died, although then 
it had changed into joyful expectation. 

And Fitz-Emest, did he endure with calmness 
the intelligence that all was over ? It was mid- 
night — all was hushed and still at the White Cot- 
tage, but a light glimmered from the window where 
Jcxinsoo sat watching, for the last night. The cof- 
fin was still unclosed, and no change had yet come 
over the features of the pale corpse that it con- 
tained. 

A faint knock was heard at the cottage door. 
Johnson appeared as if she had expected it, for 
immediately she arose — softly descended the stairs, 
opened the door, and let in the tall figure of a man, 
whose person was concealed by a large cloak. 

He seized her hand convulsively, no words were 
uttered, hut, in the stillness of the night, sounds of 
suppressed grief were heard to burst from both. — 
The stranger seemed to pause, as if irresolute — as 
if striving to gain strength for some great eflbrt 
At length he whispered iu a low hollow voice, ** I 
am preparecl — let me go at once;*' and then he 
followed Johnson into the chamber of death. And 
there we will not intrude. It was a halloM'ed sanc- 
tuary—we will not expose to the public eye, all the 
anguish of his labouring heart, as he gazed upon 
her whom he accused himself of having precipita- 
ted into an early grave — at least, whose ungoverned 
passions had expedited her death. 

He had suffered much, and deeply had he re- 
pented ; in sackcloth and ashes would he now have 
deplored his errors. 

After a lengthened time passed within the sacred 
precincts of this chamber, Fitz-Ernest departed, 
and it was with a heart purified. Never did the 
impression which he this night received, leave his 
mind. To the hour of his dissolution, it will assu- 
redly serve as an impressive monitor, and Rosalie's 
wishes will indeed be fulfilled to their utmost ex- 
tent. And if it is permitted that blessed spirits 
rnay look upon those they have left on earth, what 
delight to her celestial perception to know that 
he, whom she so trulv, so purely loved, was hless- 
ed in goodness, in virtue— learnt in that one les- 
son, in which she played so conspicuous a part- 
that fatal yielding to the dictates of a morbid un- 
governed feeling. 

The white rose placed on the bosom of the fair 
remains, was gone, and also a tress of her hair ; and 
whenever Fitz-Ernest pays the debt of mortality, 
no doubt these relics will be found in some secret 
recess, where he has ever foAdl)^ and faithfully 
treasured them. ♦ 



CONCLUSION. 

Some time has passed, since the subsequent pas- 
. sages were written. 



Sir Francis Somerville, to the astonishment of 
every one, after a lengthened and most painful ill- 
ness, recovered entirely from the effects of the 
wound inflicted hy the unhappy Arturo. To com- 
plete his restoration he was advised to pass a win- 
ter abroad, and thither he went, accompanied by 
Mr. Leslie, who, at the repeated and earnest en- 
treaties of the Baronet, was at length induced to 
make so great an effort. I'his almost broken-heart- 
ed old man was certainly one of the last compan- 
ions whom we should have imagined the gay Sir 
Francis would have chosen, but so it was : and he 
urged his request in a manner which, after some 
demur, overcame all Mr. Leslie's scruples ; and, 
truly, could he ever again experience feelings of 
satisfaction, they might have been engendered by 
witnessing daily, hourly, the improvement of the 
mind and heart of the young man. The experi- 
ence of sorrow, of sickness, had wrought a total 
change in his ideas; the whole aspect of his 
thoughts had altered ; till now, he had turned his 
eyes sedulously from the dark side of life, and had 
looked upon this world iu one light alone, and that 
a flattering one. 

But, touched by the hand of adversity, the very 
fabric of bliss that fancy had raised up for him, va- 
nished away. He beheld this world, stripped of its 
gaudy colours, reduced t6 its proper level. The 
time he had misspent, the faculties he had misap- 
plied ; his foolish levity ; his criminal pursuits, all 
arose in painful retrospect before him. 

Such meditation, assisted by the words of the ex- 
cellent and pious old man, i>i'oduced a total change 
in his character. They revived those faint sparks 
of goodness in his nature, which had so nearly been 
extinguished in his dissipated career; and gave rise 
at last to principles and conduct, which ensured his 
future respectability and excellence. 

Lord and Lady Belmont had already become 
much interested in their nephew — anxiously had 
they tended him, during the period when he lay in 
so hopeless a state, in Gabrielli's parlour in Regent 
Street ; even then, the patience with which he sup- 
ported his sufferings, and his generous forgiveness 
of the wretched Italian, had propitiated their love 
and admiration; and when, after a lengthened pe- 
riod spent on the continent, (during which time 
they corresponded constantly,) he returned to 
England, it was with affection and pleasure they 
received him. 

On Sir Francis Somerville's return to London, 
he again entered into the world ; but he had mark- 
ed out for himself a decidedly different line, from 
that which he had taken formerly. He had sold his 
house and furniture in Hill street, and had purcha- 
sed another mansion. There were recollections 
that he gladly would banish forjever from his mind, 
for the impression they had left was still painful in 
the extreme. 

He went more into general society, and took his 
place as a man of fortune and talent. By degrees 
he shook off^all intimacy with his former associates, 
and with them his ci'devant companion. Temple- 
ton ; hut he was kind to him as far as his purse 
was concerned, and exerted his interest to get him 
some small situation abroad, as he had married 
Fanny, and was any thing hut "flush," as he 
termed it, in his circumstances. 

When this story was concluded, there was a 
prospect that seemed ever)- day ripening into cer- 
tainty, which was, that of our Baronet being a suit- 
or for the hand and heart of one of his fair cousins 
— and there is little doubt that Lady Gei'aldine 
will have every prospect of happiness with one who 
has so nobly shaken off^ the chains of vanity and 
folly. He had been betrayed by the flattering gale 
—he was insensibly carried down the stream, by 
the multitude of evil doen who are for ever sur- 
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rounding the young and prosperous ; but being 
aroused by the sense of danger, he manfully over- 
came the evil, by a steady adherence to the dic- 
tates of conscience and duty ; and, in his future 
life, his station, his fortune, his talents, Mill be ex- 
ercised in their proper manner — no longer as here- 
tofore, merely to administer to self indulgence and 
luxury, but earnestly and unceasingly applying 
them to their legitimate purposes — shedding liglit 
and lustre over the sphere in which he moves. 

Prosperity continued to pour its rich stream upon 
the Belmont family. They were so truly good and 
excellent — every action of their lives so influenced 
to one feeling, the desire of doing their duty to God 
and man, that surely a blessing accompanied every 
event of their lives. Nothing befalls the virtuous 
fortuitously. Each circumstance possesses its link 
in that great chain of causes, wbich is appointed to 
carry on their improvement and felicity. Even the 
seemingly discordant chances in the lives of good 
men, are made upon the whole to concur and con- 
spire for promoting their happiness at last 

Lady Gertrude, the constant, tender friend of 
Rosalie, is happy as a wife and as a mother. The 
same warm affectionate nature which shone so con- 
spicuously in early youth, influenced her feelings in 
all the new ties which in after life she acquired ; 
but present happiness has not obliterated the mem- 
ory of the past; and in the unremitting respect, 
and tender, almost filial affection which she evinces 
towards Mr. Leslie, her never-ceasing love for the 
lost Rosalie is most beautifully portrayed. 

Mrs. Elton, or rather Madame Gabrielli, re- 
mained at the White Cottage until her death, which 
took place about six months after the demise of her 
daughter. The devoted nurse remained a favoured 
guest at the Abbey, until Mr. Leslie's return from 
the continent ; and then she took up her abode 
"with him, at a small home in which he settled, a 
few miles from the village of Fairbourne ; and she 
served him with that fidelity and kindness which had 
ever characterized her actions. 

Mr. Leslie could not listen to the wishes of his 
friends, that he should remain constantly at the 
Abbey. He wished, he said, to be within an easy 
distance of his place of burial, but he had not cour- 
age to revisit a spot saddened by so many bitter re- 
flections. His was 



** An eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 



»» 



His life however was cheered by a constant sight 
of every member of a family who alone had the 



power of reviving anv feeling of interest in hit 
heart. Fain would they have overwhelmed bia 
with proofs of their esteem, but his want! wert 
few, and his wishes were bounded to the one hope 
which alone sustained his drooping Bpirits^tlwt of 
soon quitting this world, and rejoining the child tf 
his affections in another and happier exiateoMt 
but it was grateful to his kind heart to know tht 
prosperity and happiness were the lot of thoie lie 
he knew to be so worthy of every blessing. * 

The last act of his clerical lire was to read tht 
nuptial benediction over Fitz-Emest and L^f 
Constance. We will not attempt to fathom uf 
of the feelings which must have strongly agitated 
the hearts of those three persons on that oeeaaiab 
Mr. Leslie had performed a sacred promise, and ke 
felt relieved of a load of responsibility ; and it It 
with real satisfaction that I am enabled to add that 
the event brought with it the happiest reaalts. The 
future lives of Fitz-Emest and Constance ^ver« 
truly peaceful, truly happy, and every year that 
passed strengthened the attachment trhieh Fits* 
Ernest felt towards his tender and loving wife. 

Gentle reader, should your steps ever lead yon to 
the neighbourhood of Fairbourne, visit the pictu- 
resque church-yard, and hi a shaded comer oo tlM 
south side of the church — ^you will he directed to it 
by the conspicuous and wide-spi'eading yew tr ee ■ 
there you will see a grave. It is surrounded by a 
handsome iron railing. Within its endoaare^ If 
perchance it should be summer, your eye will be 
attracted by a blaze of blossom — for there the ^ 
choicest roses are planted, and flourish in the rieb* ' 
est luxuriance. 

Not a blade of rank ^rass — not a nozions weed- 
dares to spring near this consecrated spot ! A gai^ 
dener who formerly lived with Mr. Leslie, and who \ 
now works at the Abbey, has in his possession a kej ' 
of the enclosure, and it is his ofiice~-one which be 
fulfils with assiduous care — to keep the cherished 
spot in the most exquisite order. 

A large flat stone had at first alone been placed : 
over the opening of the vault, which had been con* 
structed underneath ; but now there stands upon it 
a marble pedestal, bearing on its base a small yaaCf 
of the most chaste and beautiful workmanship. An 
unknown hand had done this. From whence it 
came has never yet been ascertained. Indeed, few 
inquiries were ever made upon the subject. On 
the vase was inscribed the following words— 

" Sweet harmonist ! and beautiful as sweet ! 
And young as beautiful ! and good as young !" 



THE END. 
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